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AJWEROPOI.O&ICA1. SUBVSY OB INDIA 


I During the past century and raote Christian missionaries have 
' made numerous contributions to the anthropological literature of India. 
One of the first of these of the 

maaaiBBNiiilMMfeMMi'M9*9e9pie of India, though wiitten in a witty 
style and from one who was a genuine lover oi the Country, was never- 
Stperficial and gave a completely distorted picture. X/ater 
the Rev, 0. U. Pope, a very fine scholar who retired in due time to 
BaUiohan^ the Rev. Mateer studied the customs and .fbUc-Uteratiue 
« oX, 8 «tf£em India, and their books may still be read with profit. In 
tile recording of folk-tales, xnis^naries have always taken a leading 
part. The Rev. Lai Behari Day’s account of the Polk Tales of Beugsd 
Is still regarded as classic ; the .Rev. J. H. Kd^les^ collection of stories 
Jrom irggVrniiT is extremely da^natio^^Ad the Rev. C. Swyimerfcon . 
devoted a quarter of a century to the compilation and study of tales 
s ^9tft the Posjab. The Rev. ^ter. Bishop) A. Wood’s antiiolc^, 

Oui of Chanda, however, is hardly on this level, and die auttwr 
l^has accu ^ b y ao- Attericau scholar (W. N. Brown) oi doc- 

g* toridg his souiJ®.' ^Wt'Sme may be said of Bishop Eyre Chatterton'a 
^ Tho Story of Goudwaiux, which bonows much of its material fcrom 
^ Papers of lie Rev. S. Hislop. who was the first to recwd Ihs- Oofid 
\ ^egend of Lingo, and whose admirable collections were ethted after his 
t with by ^ R. Temple in i 860 . . 

In modern times valuable contiibntions have beai made hy 
amssi«»ries in Chota Nagpur, and I need only meatimb tiie canea of / 
..^^^tifigoi^ted authors of the Encyclopaiiia 
J llofflhl g mid Van Emelen, the work of Fattier afld the hotsS^^. 

In rechnt yearn under Father Ej>ppers» edihdr c^" 


n 


Anthropos and one of the leaders of the Knlturkreise school of Vienna 
other miswonaries in Central India—Father S- Fuchs, for example and the 
Father Jm^leblatt—have done some good work. Above them ah 
stand however, the work of the Rev. P. 0. Boddiug of the Scandinavian 
Mission, who as a result of cvti half a century’s work in the Santal 
Parganas, published the most authentic and detailed accounts of the 
beliefs, practices of the Santals, and a dictioiiao' of the Santal language- 
contributions without parallel on any primitive tribe so far made by 
any one in India. It had been my privilege as Hony. General Secretary 
of the Royal ^tic Sociely of Bengal to publish Part III of his Memoir 
on “How the Santals Live”. Unfortunately the other parts of the 
series could not be published due to the author’s sudden death in 
Denmark during the war. But it is to be hoped that in the MSS re¬ 
moved by his wi(^w to Oslo after his death, there are still preserved 
some of the notes and papers ou the Santals which the Royal Aaatic 
Society of Bengal may yet find it possible to publish. 

In these works, three differeut attitudes, each daaracteri^ of the 
temper of the times, may be disti;^uished. The earliest writers, , 

enchanted ia spite of themselves by the interest and beauty of the • 
things, «aw, could not escape the belief that every thing -Oi iti:j j 
thc« approved by fihmhj-——-p aud"would 

have to disappeu before the spread ot th&^ 8 BH 9 MMli^ 4 ccounts ' 
for the somwhat astriiigent comments of the Abb 6 Dubois, whl<£'iava ) 
very , rightly o&mded Indian readers, During the present centnry,,. 
however, the spread of scientific knowledge and a more intensive study! 
of comparative religion, together wiJh a vast amount of scholarly research i 
on the origin of dviluation, compeil^ many to take a more liberal view^ 
and this was . not without some wholesome infiiience on missionary | 
aothrcpokigists, such as, for example, Briggs' book on the Charo^ \ 
(a;book quoted several tijues by Dr. Griffiths), Mrs. Sinclair Stevenson's j 
carefelly compiled Rit^s of the Tvict’Bom. The third tread j 

revealing a ^^pe mc« aooeptabU to the scientific anthropertogist, keepi. 
its ^eoU^cal piedelic^oi^ .bejjiud and approaches its subject^ a 
^irrt o^ective eoqui^ u: 

D^ ^th’s work*m the AoiTagas a^ tb£ Haren F^Ie di’ 
by.the i^ev. H. V Maiiirail of the American B^ti^ Miaac^i, bo 
whom were trained anthropologists apd. had Curses under re-* 
cognised specialists on the subject Tbift was '&lso the .attitude of' 
Hoftmau Bodding, as as of Dr* W. G. Griffiths. 

Hitherto, not mu^ ^orma^u was available on the Khls, ^xept- 
ing a few short papers and the accou^ ^ven by Ciooke, Dalton, RisI^M 
Russell, vid Hiralal. Although th^ use one of the most 
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spread and well kjio\\ii tribes of tl]£ Central Uplands from 

' Kulliau in the districfc of \Singhbhu^ and as fat west as tlxe Cliitor lUUs. 

Contact with them was from the earliest os shown hy the name 
t *‘Kolaiian’', stiU nsed by many in a generic sense for the languages and 
people of the Muuda group. Dr. Oriflitlis' account of tlie Kols in a 
readable handy form is expccte<l to remove much of this want. As a 
missionary of the Metiiodist Church, who spent luauy years in Jubbulpoie, 
Dr. Orif&ths had great opportunity of hitijuate acquaintance with the 
^Is of this part and his account, therefore, is based on deep personal 
knowledge. The Kols described by him, however, are greatly ac- 
cultorated with Hindu ideas and beliefs and do not retain their original 
practices in the same form and extent as those living in tlie interior of 
Rewa. Nevertheless, Dr. Griffiths has succeeded in diacoveriog traces 
of many interesting customs not hitherto described. Such for example 
is the practice of local or village exogamy (pp. 65-70) although clan- 
Kurhi (or Got from Sans Cotra) exogamy is no longer prevalent (p. 52), 
The author considers that totemisxn has lost its signihcaucc among the 

4 XM Xcihee aoi Castes 
t) the nunica of several 
the Baikal}‘an Kols, the 
grtflmiria, the Katharia, and the Xnn.lna, wUu bhow special lev'erence 
to the Baio'u^i tree, the Tiger, the Mattress and the Gourd respectively. 
Other apparently totemistic septs are the Mridia or Mudrundis, the 
.Krawar, Nathunia and the Karpatia. Some oi them such as KathautU 
and Kathariya. Kurha, Bhumiya, Mudia (Murha) had place in the list 
of 22 clans given by the author (pp. 32-33). The possibfli^ of a tote- 
mistac basis of their social organisation is stroi^ly suspected, but may 
perhaps be investigated with greater chances of success among the 
wilder Kols of Kaijnur Hills, and those linng in the mteiior of the Rewa 
State. Another interesting feature noted by the author is the use of 
bangles, specially made from metals like copper and iron, as e&etive 
jrWu^i.iii against evil spirits, und u£ bea(b us defensive omaarnte 
agwnst the •«vfi aye hi tlRQdrcfi (p. xdo). 

The book is illustrated with drawings aud well chosea photograph* 
taken by the author, but there are unfortunately several printing errors 
and certain inconaifftencies in the writing of the names of wodc* cited, 
«1 e.g., W. Cxooke's work is dted as "The Tribes and Castes of the 
' Western Provinces and Oudh” on p. 4, but on p. 33, the mxet 
work is written as—'Tribes and Castes of N/rrih^Waf fremfm and 
^^udh," Similarly Dc, Venier Elwin's "The Baiga" ts wxztten iaccl^ 
as TAe Baigas. 

small blemishes, however, do not detoact froD the real 



toterrdstic septs among the Masdta Kols, e.s.. 



m«rit of work and the blank it fills in the e^nogzaphic'^up of 
Indi&j as supplying for tha first time a dependable account of 
and customs of a large and well known primitive tribe of Cenfaai India. 

Dr. Griffiths is to be OK^ratulat^ for douag so in the uddst of 
his other wo^. -w. 










PREFACE 


The ivrite^ of this monograph on the Kols of Central ^dia ^»ent 
fifteen years in Jnbhulpw^. Central Pft>^ces, and daring tiie latter 
half oi that period was in fiequent contact with the Eol gronp. The 
materials used in the preparation of this work were collected dnrtng 
this period, and in pursuing the investigatioiis numerous tours were 
made through areas where Kols are found and the materials and in- 
fomarion c^^ained elsewhere were checked and sopplemerrted. Careful 
, notes were kept and many phot(^aphs taken, some of which appear 
fn ttis ^lume. 

The author must thank & large number of friends asd hypers, 
who, by their kind and perastent pressure, have eocoiur^d hun to 
fini^ this ta^ when many unexpected responsibilities seesuKl to make 
it an impoaribilky. I Atjfe^o^€^ecB!g*e Westas 

, on a vii^ ta India took vshiahta tuna 

. to reed the fust draft of the manuscript. I am also grateful to the 
taferte Professor Oscar Maddillan Bn<k of the same Unraeisity for his 
h^ in puttii^ the material in final form. To the Xteverend Albert 
AimtaJ^ariEer; Prinripal-^uerittis of the Leonard Theological C< 4 |eg% 

. mankful for encouragement and for a generous measnte of tiae 
financial help needed for the extensive field work. I am ekn gratefol 
to those who asasted me in the fidd work : Nathaniel Peters, ^^eodore 
Tirk^ and Eleaaar Pershadi. Moirion must be made of help in traraaln' 
ting poetay and I am indebted to Pacwht Kanade, Ma^hdaa Waay and 
the Eev. A. O. Allans iot asostanxw. My mother Mr& Elisabeth 
'H. Ot^1hs/h*s givoL me invaluabk is the pceparatioii {£ tiie 
' ^ftal copy of the nfezmscript. To my wife, ^belle 
^ I aft 4 MgiIy, iodebte;^j}(ft the sketches found in this 

but nine for encouragement. T have had advke end esb 

couragement from the Late Kai Bahadur Sarat Chandra Koy well' 
''knows ftn: his dtsodies eborip&al gxonpa ia Cbota Nagpur. X era ea- 

S ially indebted to Dr. B.S. Onha of the Aatbropological Stuveyof lodk, 
readiag the first draft of tbe manuscript and for valoa!^ suggeetiaBS 
, in oonnecttciei with the final form, and ter l&tter'a istenat and 
gs^gWHtion in the aitbropometric meastiiments which were made 
Zde by 3 >r. B. K. Chatterji of hia Laboratcpry, wfarae detailed 
wiQ be published separate lates on. Dr. Bern ^ae«d also 
WiiMjrnUi,- adrice wfisn It m expected that tlK*e materials 




wolUd appear as a Memolf of the Zoological Survey. The outbre^ks^ 
of the war with Japan stopped all publications. As the war dialed 
on and it appeared that Govenunent Publicatioas would be unduly 
delayed the Council of the Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal acceptQj^ 
the manuscript for th^ Series. I am deeply grateful to all concerned. 

Of course thanks and acknowledgement are due to a host of £oU 
who gracicni^ allowed themselves to be i^aestioned and probed, 
jneastued photographed. They have admitted ns into tiaeir hooses. 
and into theix counsels. They have ^ured with us many of their joys, 
tronbles and difficulties. They are a very human folk, and as one sat 
and talked with them, his heart went out to them, and we felU as otce. 
They have been pleased and touched as we have attempted to 
stand theii life and thonght. What is here offered of that, however, 
is but a dr^ in the great ocean of experience, and the author is 
conscious of all its limitations. . . > ' 

It is also necessary to suite ^eac tiie terminology of this book, 
for there has been a change In the meaning of terms. The w«»d 
waT !n'a generic sense to describe 'Munda-speaking' tribes 

md t&e*t«nr‘®ateiw’, fe frequently fo und, 
textbooks ^ Stfanology. Muller 

uz % tisguijtic sesxse, bnt has bow be«n genesally awSomm^ lavofir 
of 'iConda', The SCcnd^'^eeltisg people, as d&stinguisbed from 
’Dsa^dias, ^^ote the large HAjority of the aboti^toL pac^le Eving 
in Qiota Nagpox and in the hi^lMwIs of Central India. Th(r sord 
'ZfA' ad it *wQI in tiiese pa^ idenotes a particular l»anch of 

tH * *MtiZHla^epeiking' stock settled in Central India. 

Them are various theories Ixeld today aa to the racial con^osttbn 
of pteeenMay India. . The first inhabitants of India are tiwngjit to 
have been a N^oid people akin to the Negritos. of today. This ^ 
iff at largely submerged. In the .course of time ftnrtjhsr Soa 

of people became land. t>r. Ouha has called tbepi;' 


fcotO'Australoids. They 
ptobaUy d»oibed sdme 


appanotly di^l»^ the Ni; _ 

of their blood. The of. 

to tile Veddas of Ceylon and 

abori^nee of Anffbcalia. Fraotically the whde of the Centr ai Tnr^w 
and South TmUan tribed, ^ioog^x ^ealdx^ difiexeat tongoee, b«k>xig to 
tins group. If anytiung, tiMae peo£^ toaj be ecUled tim true 
tones of the Indian Pealnsnla. This same ncial stzariuE .'psrsi! 
today (though probab^ modified by contacts , with other gronj 
Oraons. Santals, Hunda» and Shariaa d! Bihar; is. the ~ 

0<mdff, Rorkns, Baigas, etc., of Caitral India; In Badl^ 




some of the lower castes such as the Chamars aad Doans; oad in South 
India in the Chenchus, Euiambas and Yeruvas. 

The aim of attempt^ to present as accurately aad completely 
as possible what the Kol is, does and thinks, has been conslantly kept 
in mind. This is a study of a primitive tribe living in contact with 
Hindu influences. No attempt has been made to exclude any materials 
which Kols have in common with other 'sdU^e people, and to present 
those things pecuhar to Kola alone. One would in that case not get 
an accurate picture of the Kol as he is, for much of what he considers 
his own is also the possesaon of many groups amoi^ whom he lives. 
Xioitonziity of belief and practice is nowhere characteristic of i^idia, 
aor of this tribe, hut the general pictoie as here presented has been 
found remarkably ccasisteiit tiaroogh the areas ve have toured. It 
is the ndhor's hope that ihis book will ^moorage further studio In 
primitive groups, and also help to preserve the memory d thoe childten 
of Sheoii. 
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THE KOL TRIBE OF CENT^M/ilfelA 

DrSTaiBUTIOK AifD SlBSKOTS 05 THE TWBB. T^ 'Koi iXlbt. 
with which this moncgxaph deals, is one of the piu&itjVe trib^ of 
Centfal India. The Ceotiat India uea, in which they are found, toay 
be described as a triangle with the Herbodda and the Son rivers for its 
hypotenuse, havii^ for cue of iu sides the valley of the Ganges and, 
for the other, the Chambal river and th^ Chitor bills. Sol tribe 
occupies the northeastern part of area. While individual t&eobers 
may be considerably scattered the bulk of the Ebls is found in ^ 
of the Central Provinces; m Rewi State, which is included in 
riie Ceofcr&i India Agency ; sad in th« douthem portions of the United 
Provinces adjoining Rewa State. The Bain centre of dis^ution 
the Rols IS Rewa State and the ^ 1 $ of Cectnl Provincea b>^ bac^ to 
Rews aa their homeland. The accoinpanyiag map of l^dia shows the 
disti^ution of the E!ols*. It wfil he smm that ttef teloag to tfie tdgb- 
ksds at the rtorthen «sd of the peninsula. They live among the 
Vindhya mountains and in the Saimor hills. These mountains have 
played an important part in the cultural and ethnological history of 
India, Is early days, before the forests were denuded and the roads 
cut thxQU^ tbay were an ^ective barrier to the movements of people. 

3 ^ve been traditionally associated with ritt sonthenuaost limrfai 
' Aryan, influence. There is good evidence f^st ittey have abdtered 
some of tha oldest races in India since the dawn of history. 

The tribe itsdf should be carefully distix^uished from the Htinda 
tribes of Chota Nagpur whkh are £req,aently callad Zola in the generic 
eense. There is no specifle Zed trflae in that area, altho\2g^ riiace h a 
gronp called the Laika Zbls, or Eos, fazaoaS Ik an maarrecrioii ^ the 
year 1832, and a part of district of SiBghhham k called the ZoBtan 
after than. Moition d the i^rifle Kol tribe is made only in the Cansat 
Reports of the CmScaX todla Agency and that for the Central Prcvmcea. 
In the United Provinces the Zols are clan^ as an czcerkir caste. 

.The Zols stand second in stresg^ amoi^ the Mnada trlbca of 
the Cen^ Provinces. Acemds^ to the 1931 CessBs the Korieu are 
Brst with 176)616 end the Elols foUov with 92^556. Among all the 
tribes in i±A province, the Sols stand eighth in numerical strength. ^ 
the Central Provinces as a 'wkdt the Caasas Reports give the fodowiag 
figures for the Zol tribe 1 

1 TTpf* 1, ^ a. 
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'ms K 0 t 4 xeiBB: 

OXSiRtlBUTlOK 


Year 

Total 

"Hiftdns’' 

“Ajumisb" 

1891 .. 

87.000 

No recced 

No record 

19OX 

65,043 

Do. 

Do. 

2911 

82.598 

56,679 

*3.8x9 

1921 

96,593 

92.°7 

4.476 

1931 .. 

91.556 

75,757 

*5,799 

1941 

93.944 

No record 

No record 


According to the 1931 Census Report t 2 ie mdjodtjr of Ute Eo 2 s found 
in the Central Frorinoes is living in the Juhbo^oce dmsion. and 
numbers 57,827, of which only 84 persons returned th^nnelvae as ad¬ 
hering to Tribal Religioiis. 

In the Central India Agency the Censos Report the Eol 
pt^mlation is as foUOTTS. The figures from eariier Census Reports are 
incomplete: 

Year Total "ffindus" "Aniaiists" 

1931 -. .. ‘163^300 

1931 .. .. 200.249 6,733 

1941 .. ’ * 

The R«wa State In the Ceatral ^dia Agency is the hoiat of the Eols 
according to their own bdlef. Of the 200.000 Eob in the Central India 
Agency, the 1931 r^ort showed that I 75 » 39 i ■*?«« foond in Rewa State, 
and of this number only 86x returned theinselves as other than Hindu. 
The report for Central India in 1931 says that there had bear a ieodeocy 
bt the past to clasriiy all aboriginal tribes as 'Goods,’ but that this 
tendency was carnally checked and adjusted in tins report^ 

la the United Provinces bordering Revra State, TsAs are foond 
in conrideral:^ nenbers. The figures are as follows, and hr the Report 
no distiacrion is in r^ard to tribal r^i^ons r all were returned 
as Blsiitt and tbe groop treated as an eytgiflc caste: 


Year 

Total 

Tear 

Total 

Z89X 

68,556 

1921 

TACT 

68.941 , 

1911 

65.647 

193* 

I94X 

76.737 


Thaae are hxnUed pcaorically to three dhitadcfs: Htnapur. with aone 
36,000 ; Allahabad with 26^000 and Baada with 11,000. The cncieMe 
ovw r92X, whkh s.mooats tc u.5% is ascribed to inamigrsf^ frtMS 
Rewa State. Jjx the United Frovkcee R^rt rise Erts are traetad •• 
an external or dapeessed daas; elsewhere they are iiflifonn^ treated 
esa forest tribe. 

I Ommtt oj 18SI, ad, ft. tt7. Battte lOti ifw* atevltei * mv bmM 

ftf WM Mlovte. A( (te ««*ofpcwtbg tte ttptewUoA »A» M**nfl»bk. 
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tBE E0L8 OF CBMTRAl, IKDI& 


COB&Jfiftrmg lDd» »8 a whole the Census Reports give the feUowisg 


hguies fot the Kols ! 
Year 
iS8i -. 

1891 .. 

3901 .. 

1911 .. 

1921 .. 

1931 -• 

1941 •• 


Total 

57 ^ 4*0 

M 345 I 

105474 

148.245 

338.245 
368,453 

30*,?57 


(Including 23,819 'Aniroists*} 
r»o. 9;944 t)o. 

Do. ' Do.’ 



OKoaf OF xss Zote ; General : HisroaiCAL Data. In, recent 
years there has been am active interest in the study of the origin 
of tribe and race in India. There are still vast fields to be 
explo^, much mystery surrounds the movements of races in 

India, This is just as true of the Kunda group to whidi the Zols 
beloz^. Mi. Sarat Chandra Roy in big hook The Afwfldos and Tha*" 
CoM*Ury puhlisixed in 1912, was one of the first to make a serious study 
q£ the ttaditions of the tribes of Chota I^agput concerning their origins. 
Bp does not find thaji thek oral traditicpos throw much light upon the 
snme w* of fedi odgbal 

One of the 
as SsM Sand* Sir- 
mnfpK It d^colt, if zeot inqiosdble, to identify any specific locality. 
It may refer in general to the Big^sc&ds oi Central Xnolir, w even to 
the donse jqngie that U said to, t^ve u>vejed of tiie Oasg^^ 
Valley. alao points out posmogol^ l e ^ e ad ^ tire Mtuida 

tifhe aathes a called AftAgarh--^ p1a« fixrt nd^ out of the 
pthneral ocean, where Sifig Bonga. the Supreme d ei ty of the.Muhda 
groop is Chota T^ggpur, created the first parents ai the hfundd tribe, 
Roy hc4ds that this idea was probably borrowed itohi the HtadWS**aJd 
then niiya^ . ^ with, aooa ot the onimt Monde ^gaids*. The Z^ls 
of Central tadia seem to know or have heard not 

:4r ‘WlZUaffl Crooke, in his article on tii6 Zol tribe, gives as tiie 
f^lowto^ legendary mfiarmatiem*. A eestafn Zing, Yayati, fitih 
ir*"g (ft tiw huur race; divided h& ea^ire arnwg hialw stm. Ao 
cordhig to the Hcrivansa, the tizOdrmz of Vayati’s ioa Tutitoasa 
settiad is the south. The tenth genesatioa (from, asd, metuHing 

l IU4^ lit, pp. S2S. SSL 

t Bo^ Bac*£ C^AJidn, Th* Jlua^ TUr CMnCrv^u. IS. 
a V„ Tk* Tn^ aiM 0 **^ ^ A< S 9 ft^lf» 4 trn Pnwm mi OvtO, EoL 
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Ttmmsu), eou$isted of four brothers: Paadya, KoiuU, ChoU and 
Kola. These divided the kingdom amongst themselves and the dee- 
cead&Qts of the last son, Kola, became the an ce stoia of the peesent Kola. 

There is anoth^ l^ead recorded by Colonel TidceU^ whkh 
tells of tcfo self-exlsbeiit primeval ddries called Ote Boram ead Sing 
Booga. These deities created a boy and a giri and put thsm together 
in a cave orpectu^ then to people the aarth. However they wese 
found to-be too irmocent to give of pcogefiy and were therefore 
instructed by these ddties in the art of matffng; i^ce beer which tnriames 
the paasiojis. This was dose, and in the coiurse o( tine tliey had twdve 
sons and twelve daughters. These were divided into pairs a ordn to 
form the races to people the worid. The choice was made on the ba^ 
of toe kind of food toey toose to eat.- 8uig Boaga set various idnda 
of load More them, wito rasnlta vriiich may be suausAtked thus < 

1st pair di 09 » htdloch flesh and became Eots. 

Sfid ** hu£ak> „ Bhawipt^. 

3rd '* T^f^btoeasfy „ Brahtr^ 

- ' 4to " ba- „ C^tris. 

5to dr dth goat „ Stidms. 

7th & &th ,, fish ,, Sudras. 

9th „ shellfish Bhuiyas. 

loth & tith „ pork Santhals. 

I3th nothing Chads. 

As the lost pail had sothbg toe first pair was sorry i 6 r them and gave 
toera some of their food and ever rince they have ben •d^>eadstt 
on the Kols for food. 

Ctooke also tecords how the Kcds of Mkaapor rdate that they 
ate em^tafits from a place called Sutoli. b toe lerritory of toe ton 
Bsxdi in Rewa Stat^ ^ley same one Hnhn as thdr ancestor 
ahdhadatoOMitempbai/i^^MatChaaacon toftBastbudiaa Eailny, 
m which they ugfeafied Bimha dm. "Like many of toe kindr ad tribe*, 
toey have legeuds of a ku^om a the Oangetie v«Bb 7. whenoe they 
were espdled by toelbyaras and rttuned to the hS oonatry of the 
aotito.”* , '' 

"BmssA and Htrahd b Trihts <md C«9f» 0/ 0 t« Cnfnri Pnviwm 
iain aotomg to add to Ctboke** accoout b coflfiectba «tth traditsoiB 
of ortgnu Appai^bdy toey Ad not pmt mndk ea^Jarig on thb sobject 
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TEB KOIS OB CBSTBAl, IKDIA 


IKFERBMiAt : HQn>u Scriptures. A stady of the sacred 
books of the Hindus indicates that in the Ri^eda two distinct classes 
of people axe recogniaed froco the earliest times. There seems to be 
constant antagonism betwe^ the faiX'Skjjuied Aryans (R. V. l:xoo:i8) 
or X>evas on the one hand, and the bla<^-shinned groups (I:xoo;i) wtech 
were termed iasyus and 

A survey of later Hindu Scriptoies such as the Puranas, Upa- 
nishads. the Mahabharata and Ramayana seems to indicate that Kindn 
Scriptures gite no realty satisfactory accotint of the ongin of the Munda 
people, nor therefore of . the Sols which we are studying. It is not 
unl^y that in the references to the Nishadas, Chandalas, Paulkasas 
and the like, we may find truer examples of the savage races who from 
ancient time occupied upper India. It can be argued that these 
ancient wrltmgs really do not say anything that is of Munda or Koi 
significance, y^ nevertheless they do show the presence of an abo¬ 
riginal group which very likely included the Munda pet^des, and that 
this group was in possession of the land and was not easily displaced. 
They also show that the aborigines were dilerent physically, socially 
and lu^fuistically; that there were religious differences and that they 
were looked down, upon and demised. But whether the tribes which 
the Aryans had to overcome were Vnndaa jPsavidiaus. or both, is 
vey difficult to say, One of the writers In Mitftdatice^ 

(Article on Ron) believes it may he universally admitted 
that the Gist contact of the invaders with* the ^ravidians proper did 
not ta^ {dace before the ezpeditioBs described in the Ramayana, and 
that m Vedio times and earlier, north India was ixffiabhed by the 
Maada Tcibea which, however, nev^ seem to have readied the shores 
of the seas. 

The diacovenea in the excavations of Harappa and h&ffiesjO' 
daro have led to a radical revkiOB oi eaifier pictures of tiie conditum 
of itorthem India befMe the «^-owiing of the Aryans. Further seax^ 
of the Sind 'raJley in n^thwettem ^dia has revealed score of settle' 
ments of the Indus valley civffisatioa and some probably ey^ pre- 
Cftdtag it known ee Hia 'Axori' cohnra.’ The vdixte area^ apparently, 
was oae cd . thriving activity long before the Aryans moved southwards. 

The eadler interpieitetions of the pre-history of India wese baaed 
laxgdy on the Rigvedic deecr^tioiis and ft was takenfor granted that 
they, recorded acttul conditions. From these e^ences the assertion 
was made-that the peoples of India--'the pre-Axyas^^wexe on a 

1 5m AppovUx H OoMMy of VerMOohr TWoi. 

S J., Md Tac a.. 

i UmUx. BiUMt. TU ItAt t. 4. 
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lower level of civilization than the AryaiL$ asd were so de^aded as 
to be called dasas. The coeDtion <d the dasas beiag wealthy in cattle 
and S^ods, as bdag good fighters and Uviaig is forts was discounted 
as an exaggeration. Their inferiority was tacitly taken for granted 
and Marshall comments ! ''Never for a moment was it «magfTni.A that 
five thousand years ago, before even the Aryans were heard of, the 
Pnnjab and Sind, if not other parts of India as well, were enjoying an 
advanced and singularly uaifom civilization of their own, closely akin, 
but in some respects even superior to that of contemporary Mesopotamia 
and Egypt.”^ Marshall goes on to sketch the main outlims of their 
culture and shows that it was "not an incipient dviJizaUon. but <me 
already ^e-old and stereotyped on Indian soil, with many 
of human endeavour behind it”’ 

Whether the R%vedic desc^ticss r e pmaeat tite cla^ of the 
"Aryans" and the Indus valley peoples is an open question and waits 
for further light. Whomsoever they met, as tb^ mored over the 
plains <d northern India, gave them tnoch oppoation and it to^ a long 
time to overcome and d^lnitely wbjigM* tima. And whether this 
Tuiativti^ edwmed type of enltore ancoamhed so low b^ote the 
"Aryans," that its peojdes became their servants and slaves is also 
pfC^matacal. Possibly the groups which have become the lower 
castes in northern India and Bengal belong to an ethuologicM stittm 
other than that represented by the Mohmijo-daro peopfes, and wer e 
leAtty a ^mxtive jui^e people occupyiug the highlaods ol Cezitel 
litdia and finding 8iq:port in the more menial tasks whidi acc omp any 
a higher culture. Those that preferred the*jungle ways hace as a. 
whole maintained theii Identity In their forest isolation. More than 
once they had to retreat before the encroaching "AryanSt" and by a 
seriea oi nugrations, now dim^ enahrinad. m their traditions, roat^ed 
the central parts of India whm tbey now reade. 

PanaicpLait: Bkjbps of T9b Z.<na sr Cswtrjli, Ikdu. KoIs 
queetiMA by us In our taveetigationa do not seem to ha^ many 
definite myths cd tim i^ace or time of their ori^n. Tliose who live to 
Jnhhulpore district almost withcraX exception say that Rewa Is thtir 
native land, their dash, the plactf ofc their o^Ib. In Bewa ftseU two 
iaioimants, in giving os atoifas d the origin cd tire Kde, said that the 
place of OT^giiL was ^teori Naraymi. a town m tire eastern part of Cotral 
Pro'dnces, near the dty of Baqmr. AMHier town to the east ntett- 
tioned by a Bawa "KkA is called Pharenda, whi^ be said, wis five or 
1 MwihtTI^ /obo. tog onS tiU fnim* CMZiaaaAv ^ v. 

i ThiL, ^ n 
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kc$ tz9t of Rewa citj. One of the Kol sutr-dtviAOs.a k otUed the 
Bisj kmhi,'ind it stews to be generally coasldered the highest oi all 
their divisions. This group does not seem to exist now-s-days, or* at 
least they do not know whete its Members may he found, but the ii&> 
plication k that this is the highest group and so perhaps the hrst 
group, and that it had its origin in the Bin) mountains, the oiodem 
Vindbya range of Central India. These mountains lie, generally 
speaking, to the west of the centre of the Sol populatiou of the present 
time. The inference m^kt be draws from these facts that they are 
from the oounbQ^ to the West. Other informants said that the Kols 
came into Rewa from the' north. It would thus appear that their 
traditions are very oAcertam on this point. Other of their traditions . 
Look back to Chitrakot, in the Banda district, which is to tlK north- » 
west of the present popnlation centre. 

A story is told by Kola that the dgvaiAs or gods were very happy 
at the birth of Rama and that they desired to celebra^ it Properly. 
What w%s the best loim in wUch to enter the world, was the question 
they had to decide. They considered that part of the ptais^f should 
be by oong and drum—the dkolak —so they conceived the idea tbnt 
the beat they coidd do would be to take the form of ICcds. This tka^ . 
did uid bvih a gidat’ iMwpIe at Chjtaakot, sang and pkyed the 
dhMi there m hoftoor o£ touna. Whea asked 'fast why 

dsMfos took the Iona of Kcte the answer was a bit loUer than inttmated 
at first. They sadd that the Enls were both the best labourers 
the best aogeis in the worid. Vo one coiild build the temple so effi* 
(aeatly amd so ^teedily they and also none like them could prtSm '* 
90 acceptably. Thecefore the gods raww m ihe gaiae of Sx)hL 

QaiU comsktently the iA whom we tana*d tsaca the^r Orl^ | 
bade to a certain Sheori or Savarf or Shleari, palling k«E *The hlother \ 
of all Kols.’ The name may possibly gt> back to &• Sayates oi the ' 
^ahabharaiOt although it seems more likely that it is baaed on a certain • 
Ranmyana story. This atoiies vary considerably but their mant > 

J uzpoit id as foCews : There onee li'^ a certain woman named Sheott. \ 
he is cdled ^7 some IToIni (hence £oIs) koj by otb^ ttilnl.' The j 
letter term links the ^Is a^ ihg Bhils together: th^ is e ' 

common, and agn,ificaat occurrence In their stones. She was a faithful 
devotee of Sbagawan* Som^imes those who relate the stories call 
him Siva and at other tinwa gr^bna. She foUowad her Lord always • > 

and it was her greatest desire to serve him itt any way she conld- j 

yv 

4 
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Now it appears tiiat the was very fond of jtmgle plums or bm 
{Zizy^hus jujuha). which she made a habit of gathermg for him, and 
she also geared large leaves for his conch in the forest. The story 
goes that for some reason, (unknown at least to the iCols telling the 
story), 'Sheen was driven out of some unknown habitation* and in 
her flight to the forest came upon a colony of nshss, munis and dwUas. 
Each devotee bad his own little hot and in front of each hut was burn¬ 
ing the sacred Are kept alive by cow dong cakes, and beside each Are 
was the place of meditation. When she arrived she found the colcay 
deserted, as the devotees had all gone for a walk, and to take their 
bath in a near-by sacred tank. Sheori noticed that the places where 
the devotees sat for meditation were not very dean, for ashes and 
other refuse lay scattered about. She was moved to dean ah this 
up while they were stiU away and she set out to do aod accom¬ 
plished it b^ore the tuhram members returned. She swept it all 
dean, straightened up things, and plastered the place of meditattioc 
mth cow dung in the most approv^ way. She then seated heesdf 
at one aide and awaits their return. Wte they aafved and saw the 
woawui seated attr this sacced Ares and realized what she had done 
they wrere very angry for they coemdered that she had dcAled the 
place by her presence. They addressed her harshly and gave hef a 
good scolding which she reedved meekly and wi^out a word. Heasn^ 
this, Bhagawan, or as some said, Rama who is frequently addressed as 
Bhs^^swan, was greatly altered and in punishment for thdr rude • 
b^vionr caused their sacred tank to become putrid and fufl of losctt- 
some insects &nd worms. At Arst the devotees did not c»nect thii 
with th^ treatment of Sheoii, and th^ were greatly ,atna»d. Then 
Bhaga^w brolm in on the astonished grocq) and said : "Vslees yo« 
take this woman to the tajik and cause her to bathe therein, yotn tank 
will ransJn vile and andean.’' They were very ntti^ surprised, but 
ob^ed Bhagawan and Sheori to the eank aUowed her to bathe 

Xhe moment her feet descended the and touched the 
waters, the tank was trazrsformed and ^ain became pure aad whole' 
some, and all the vile insects vanished. 

I^ater on, as she continued to serve Bhagawan. she gathered 
joogle plums, ke^ng the sweet ones for him and eating the otheo 
beieelf. Bhagawan was plaised with hex devoti^ and one day 
asked her if she would like a boon. He offered bet a or a barti-~* 
a kingdom or a family, and she chose the latter. Bive S(ms wece bom 
to her and ever the £ols b^ve that they have been ootteamdir^ 
for the size of their famiAes. “Ouldreti are Cod's gift to tts,” thgf 
say. Yet thstt are many who And fault with this rhoKe and aay that 
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SJieori was fooH^ and h&s brought the Kols into great economic diffi¬ 
culties With her choice of children. However, when asked who the 
father of these children was they looked rather startled and could give 
no answer. They were but the gift of Bhagawaa. The first five 
brothers so bora eventually scattered and founded various sub- 
divisions : Binj, Thahuriya and Eathautiya beix^ mentioned. The 
first brother went to the Bin] mountains and thus the Binj kurk* was 
formed.' Bhagawan’s boon was granted to ^eori in the jui^les near 
Ue modem Sheoii-N&rayana, not fax from Raipur, and today there 
i» a great temple there to which all castes may go and worship. 

Such traditions as the above are.sigxuficaut as folklore, but in¬ 
dicate that the Kol accounts cannot be very old and certainly not 
pre^hiitoric. nor can they give us much real information concerning the 
place of Uieir origin nor their migrations. They are too much diluted 
with Hindu mythologies and were undoubtedly drawn from Ramayana 
Stories and coloured by their owq imagination. They do indicate, 
howevet. a dehoite movem^t of thoughts £v«a though the 
possesmng a piiiuitive ammistic outlook hav^ come into contact with 
Hadiiiam and have accepted certain Hindu deities, nevertheless the 
apculiuxMioii. baa rurt confute; the tdbal god (Sheon, a god" 

deas.lxk case), is giveo Ittefexasce over Hindu ^ds, and 

tMa of ^possibly sbme $fi90 years coatac^' - i 

' ’ . till sow b«t little iafoiimftfioa hee be» available about this 
ixteresting group, .and there is still much that shonld be 4c«e. This 
shady'is mainly of the Sola who are in contact wish Hinduispi, - aiul 
no tfttesipt is made to isolate 'tiie primitive Kloi, Farther' detailed 
and sgisteimtic fiddwoik will undotd>tQdly supplement 'and may even 
correct some of the statements found here, and it is not claimed that 
this ^ould be taken as ^e last word on the Kols of Central India.: 


CKAFTBa II 


THS MATERIAL CULTURE OF THE SOLS 

There is considerable variation in the material coltare of the 
Kob. This is due to the economic changes which rapidly occfir when 
these primitive people come into contact with cities and theb indnstiial 
order. The Sob qxake excellent workers, and in many of the indtis* 
trial centres of Central India the majority of the cheap labour is sup¬ 
plied by them. Thb group, however, is not typical of the Kob ; and 
the following description of their material culture is based open the 
vDlage Kol, who, while having considerable contact with modem 
influences, still dings mostly to the older ways Imown to hb people 
for centuries. 

Tkb Vclw^s. While thb study is particiiLariy of the Kob who 
are in contact with Hlodn culture, nevertheless n few words should be 
written about the qiore primitive Kob who live lx vill^es twJn?d away 
in some rather maccesil^e' Swik vflbgee are Muafly not fonpid 
amoifg the tree# of tise>C«rest. but in an opm ^ace. The form which 
the village takes depends on the terraiu and also upon the general 
coetom of the area. The Gonds generally build their houses in separate 
enclosures, each an individual unit. We have found a tew Kol vjjlagee. 
of . thb type. Sometimes there have been two or three houses wi^iin 
a themy stockade. 

It is more nauni, however, to find the Kob gro^ied tegsiias as a 
single uiuL The form the primitive village v^bs, but shoe' 
string type predominates. The vill^ has but the one antral pathr 
Way whkh winds between small courts plastered with nmd and oow 
du^ situated i&unediamiy in bxat of the house. Xb&Gourt b asu^ 
clean, the pathway seldom so. . ' 

Primitive villages ;do iket show many sign# of pannaaenoy^ The 
hats as# H)f a that csa be das^yed over mght if it ^tauld seoa 
wise to shift ^e vflbga. In ^tual practice, however, tbs Ecil doe# 
not make a move quicUy, Host o£ these thon^ very teniK 

poiary lb theii have uevertb^ess been in ezbteBce lot yeua 

The cattle ^le^, iriwee th^ exist, fonn a part oi the hnt and 
mky only be dbta^ubited ftom human kabitafdmia by the Isct that 
they ace.more <^em The j^b 4# n#^ heap nor do have 

gari^Mwa about th^ buts. I a form, of pumpUzi may be 

allowed to grow by the wall and ciii nh nyp r A mm tree 

{UeU* AfodirscMa). w%. usually be Sound <m the central pathway sad 
nadec st ac&bed ^tioim of mud whes* most of He vUUge woa^ is 
obssved. There are, gtimrally speakxog, no wall dfltosd vflbge 
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boundaries. SucK bouudariee exist in theory, but are not always 
marked out. The lel^ious ceremonies which are supposed to take 
them into account just go round the outskirts of the ^lage, paying 
no particular attention to supposed boundary points. 

Tire ordinary Kol village is not a pretentious affair. There will 
be one or two central paths, three to ten feet wide and up to 200 yards 
long, which are the main streets and which the houses face. If the 
terrain permits, these paths usually ran in a northerly*$outherly 
direction and are often grinding. Between the houses there are little 
lanes through which one may squeeze to get to the back of the village 
where the trash is thrown. The houses are made of cAatai walls 
plastered with mud, or possibly of thick mud walls. The roof is usually 
of grass, but cheap country tiles are frequently employed. A two- 
storied house is unknown except in the larger towns where brick is 
used and some wealthy person resides. There is no street in the ordi> 
nary sense of the word and the lanes which provide the outlets foe the 
various housea are narrow, dirty and tortuous. The individual group 
may have two small buildings, one of which houses the cattle, though 
it is not unusual to find the cattle kept on the veranda. It is from 

a village that the labourers go out to their fields which not is- 
Crequexdly lie from two to three dlgtant from the village. On 
the edge of most villages are seen a few ra^asstt hnts gmp*d t>Qgathec 
and in thee one usually finds the depressed and the untouchables. 
The fact is at once known by the pigs which are all about such hons^. 
Where Eols do not have their own vill^ and are attached to some 
larger village or hamlet the two gror^ usually live on the edge ; but 
the Eol, generally ^>eakisg, is more cleanly than the lower groups 
whose houses occasionally adjoin his dweUlng place. When questioned 
why they live apart the answer has usually taken a three-fold form : 
It is claimed first that Hindus do not lik** to have Sols living nea r 
because they (the Sols) eat meat and especiaUy pork, w^ch is con- 
siuned at the time of sacrifice. The next reason is an economic one : 
Sols are toe poor to rent or pay the house rent ibe 

vdll^es. One rupee a year is the maTtoinm paid oolade the vfilage 
and sometimes xtothlng is required save a bit of help to the malguzar 
or landlord when he needs labourers in his fidds. Kols also claim rirat 
if ibey live in dose proximity to the higher castes they would not be 
free to -ritig and play the drum tfie whole n^ht thro^h, a which 
they consider necessary at f^rtfliiv f^mp& o| worsh^. '' 

£4VIK6 CoNDTTZONs. There ia a good deal of variation in tiie 
conditions under which the Zols live. In places v^iere tenancy i$ 
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assured, tiiey build houses which may favourably be compared evett 
with those of the poorer Brahmins. Such weU*buiit houses are of mud 
walls about two feet thick, a tiled roof laid out on bamboo poles and a 
fairly la^e courtyard. ‘We found the houses and courtyards in 
Barela scrupulously clean. Refuse, however, was thrown into the 
manure pits i^t alongside the houses. lu Eharara Ghat the houses 
were not of the same standard of as in Barda. There 

seemed to be no particular direction which the houses most 
Enquiries revealed that there was no particular objection to having 
the door face toward the south. To some Hindus thlq is the direction 
of the dwelling place of the God of Death, Yama, and there should be 
no door that way. Most houses seemed to have no central courtyard, 
such as is coznmon in Santali villages. If two houses face other, 
both houses have a courtyard and there Is a common pathway between.- 
The mud walls, inside and ont^de, the floors and the courtyard are 
plastered with a mixture of cow dui^ and clay. There is g«aerally 
but one room in the average bouse, and it is littered up with many 
thii^. There is found somewhere a lM0s sna-diied mod ara« 
eoou^ for a man to get into, and in thia is stored grain so it 
may not be destroyed by rats and moisture.^ There are baskets and 
tools in the comers ; on bamboo poles stretched just across the top of 
the mud walls, not much higher than the head, hang clothes, rags 
and tattered bedding. In one comer, the view of which is generally 
hidden as one enters the low door, is the cooking department with its 
stone mill and chuih^s and a few pots for co^dng pu^Kksea. There 
will be a few bottles for oil, and a few tins, usually old tins once thrown 
away by some city dweller, in which are kept such t,>wng ; ^ as gab and 
SFucee used in the preparation of the meal. is a deecr^tHm oC the 
better type of house. In stunmer it is dark and 00 ^ Tliere are no 
windows and all the light comes throngb: the door to a modi 

veranda. 

On tire other hand, tiiere is the meaner type of house. At Bateia 
there were ntunbers of these aloi^aide of other better houses. The 
pictures show tlie diflereices.’ These ruder huts have no verasuia 
^ace, though usually there is an attend at a small courtyard. The 
doors are so low that one has to get on his hands satd knece to eater. 
The roof is of grass, and usoally tbia type of house does sot funUi 
much protection £cc»n s^m. The walls ase mer^ bamboo (Mi or tvt 
branches wovBt together and protected by thorns. TUs type of boase 
is airy con^Azed to the others, but the door can asver be lociad. Izh* 

1 8m pm* vii. 
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dilift' arft thft fftW poor possessions of the inmates. The clothes arc 
nearly always on their bodies, and one hnds only a few rags, some 
cooking utensils, and the like. The door is damp and poorly plastered. 
At Kymoie we saw a few houses that even a dog would nOt consider 
woitl^ of entering, which Shdtered families. One wonders how in 
the heat and the rain and the cold a human bang can live in such places. 

A number of the better grade houses have two rooms. These 
houses have some veranda space, and here axe examplfts of outside 
measurements of some of thi better types i •' 

26'X/; 33'XiS'; 4o'X2o'; 39^x23'; ' 

12' X iS'; 15' X ; 15’ X tt') 10^ X15'' ' 

In one of tte above houses that had two rooms one measured k/xs' 
and the o^er 10' X rs' In these better hotises the height of lie mud 
wall b six to seven feet above the level of the door. Some of the 
meaner hats measured 5'Xzo' and d'Xia', with walls about three 
feet high. In one of these tEieastimg 6 'Xi 2 ' we fotind five people 
Irving, in anotlier of a similar sire four. At Klymore the huts wete 
about seven feet long and three feet wide. 

•See 2 and 3 showing diagrams of typical Kol houses. 
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Primitive Huu in ihe Kelmtr Hillt. 
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Those who own cattle usually provide for them in a place separate 
from their own dwellings. They are occasionally given a place on the 
veranda, but usually a ,rude hut is erected to one side of the hotise 
where the cattle are housed during the nigh t and af orded some measure 
of protection. In some of the more jungly sections back hr the Kaimur 
hills, we found thit a group of houses usually had a thorxry stockade 
built around H.' There was one entrance for all, cattle and men. 
This is for protection from wild animals and an occasion^ ohUaw. 
In the industrial sections attached to dties tike Jnbbulpore the iCoIs 
are sometimes put in the regular workers' lines; or ate at other times 
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given a plot of ground and certain unterUla fox huAdiag ^uipceea 
(mostly tiles) and allowed to construct ^eir 0w» wfBage. -Sitlm 
iauly deceait hcnises result, but usually there h sO tfytt e tt: to-tlie 
windii^ pKtte that lead one amongst the village houaea. In EyABM 
the Cemeot ern^uy is buUdiiig brick accommodations forCM 
workers, tlecently one of the grass huts caaght fire while the paiMft 
were away at work, and before it could be checked,* H hhd to 

other huts and a ininbef of snail children were batiied V 6 dealh* •' 

' The prot^ems of snutation m the eazxie' with Tthe Eola a* iliey 
aswiall cArdr village India. Ftlrii of atf Tarietlee ia thi^owA on the 
manure pits r^t alon|;slde the houses, , and fifes attd other fcs ecti s 
hto^ ' i ' ' ' •.I ■ 
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BuMiNO CustOMS. Like their village neighbours about them, 
Sols have Dumerous superstitions relating to houses and certain 
custorns in connection with their construction. In India, it has been 
said, *‘a house should face north or east and not south or west, as the 
south is the region of Yama, the God of Death, who lives in Ceylon, 
and the west is the quarter of the setting sun."' Kols are not quite 
so particular in this respect although due to Hindu influences there is 
a general tendency to follow this plan. The Kols observe a general 
rule which is thAt if the house is to be loiter than it is wide, the 
greatest, length should be parallel to the north-south line. 

When a xiew house is about to be built in a village, its actual 
position is generally determined in relation to the other houses about 
it. If the position of the house is not limited by other houses, 
and if there is doubt as to the location, a Hindu pandit is sometimes 
called to help decide the exact place. The pandit consults 
astrological • factors as from these he is said to be able to deter¬ 
mine whether the place is suitable or not. oi if an evil spirit lives on 
tliat spot or nearby. If the report should be unfavourable, another 
spot is selected and the process repeated. When- satisfactory, the 
pandit will also flx the day on whkh work should begin on the con- 
structioii of the building. For this servke he is paid two annas to a 
rupee according to the atn^ of the bn^er ^ pay. ~ 

If the house as not to Ik permanent little or no ceremony is 
observed an a>nnectioh wbh its buildup, as it is considered a tem¬ 
porary stmcture which can be broken up in a few minutes. 

If, however, the house is one with mud walls and is of a more 
permanent natore. there are certain customs which are quite generally 
observed. The foundation trench is first dug although this may be 
hardly aioee than a levelling of the ground on vdikh the walls will 
stand. . A ''foundation stone” is usuaUy placed somewhere in t he 
treochf and beneath it are put two pice, some rtce cokntred 3'ellow 
with ttszneric. and an arena nut (draca caicchu). The walls are eon- 
stTUGted ct mud with a certain amonidii.of cow dung and straw 
in to insure its stability. * * . 

One of the pictures’ sho^ a £oi tmose in the 
construcdosv This particular house was being buht m the site ai 
another honse. . In this case, which was observed lor some time, 
the following customs were imted, and found also bo apply to other 
cases of building. 

Just witlw the threshold of the sin^e entrance to the house there 

1 RuM«I( tod Eir*bL yiW Tritf* tod ef Ce’Oral Prooinetti Vol. Ilf, n. SS. 
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Thret Kols with a Brahmin who officiates at certain social 
ceremonies. Taken near Deorl. 






VJlige Scenes In Re^ve Sute, Two views of the Dwellin| 
of a Prosperous Kol Farmer. 




Uae. There were also rather krge ptecaa o{ etm scatMcai hare aai 
there tiader what wold be.tha floor of the house. If oMatnable, the 
best land of 8too» to tMe is said to be the s»f or ftiaflsiOM ^ pMperias 
coBdifliaits. At least oae shoold bo odss the floor ol ew y boos^ 
aadsiisatdbe ax^ the socCieB when tlw to be do^ The 

si; h a srabol of fectiUey as well as e pcotector* Aaothec protaetive 
de«ece i» M katW> and in this «ase aa. o4d*dtos mi trtfflsad. Ia 
the p ic ima sosh a shoe can be sees, to the ri^, ^sMd «a ^ ead of 
a stick stts^ into the waU. As the is made higher, this too k 
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33 pot a charm to protect it from tie demons, la this case pieces of 
iron were found scattered about: bolls, ants and scraps from the railway 
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raised. An cld shoe is also generally fo>md along with the iron and 
stones the floor. Occasionally bits of dried (uiasi plant {Ocypium 
sanctum) are also scattered about the floor or again a bunch of tulas* 
may be tied at the base oi the central pole. This pole stack in the 
centre of the house bdng built is not a part of the permanent construc¬ 
tion, but is a doTice to render the building work satisfactory and 
protect the,home from demons taldr^ possession of it while in the 
process of construction. On the pole can be seen hanging a basket 
and in this.basket were found pieces i^nn and fin, bits of the 
outer Ispoei^ coverii^ of another house. It may be taken from the 
walls of a honte in which a happily married and prosperous family lived. 
In an ealthen pot placed on the floor there was a yellowish liquid. The 
builder told' us that this was water, but it had the appearance of cow’s 
urine, -although could not be conflimed. Occasionally there is a 
sign of a Ettle ^mine about the construction sotoewheie, which shows 
?igus of thf presentation of the hom offering. 

The inner floor of the house will be in and packed down 
after the walls are up. In dwellings of good construction t^ floor of the 
interior of.’dre house should be higher than the Teranda floor, and the 
vesasda flri^ Should, m tom, be higheT t^an 'that of the courtyard. 
Zol houses ftave no windows, and the do<»<wnys are low. On enter- 
one mast bow, or eveai get down on hands and kaees. Bowiag as 
one enteas % ^d to be a method shoirii^ iespect to the household 
duties. 'WM^ws might let in evil foTces> hence none is included. 

Wome^ may aid in boildii^ the honse, but their work is limited 
to asristii^^i^ buiMix^ th^ walk and floes of the house by brir^jog 
the earth A water, miTing them and he^wng to place the mud in the 
proper place. They take no part, however, in the construction of the 
roof. This k* not a woman’s job, and for a woman to get upon a roof 
is taboo—a that requires punishment or a fine. 

Zols axe able to construct the whole house. If the roof is to 
be of grass, the grass is brought from the forests, and kusa [Poa 
cyHOSuroidcs) and Ma (Agrestis tincaris) are generally used. If 
tils 3 a utilized, che^ cototry tiles are obtained from the. village 
potter. The Slot puta the tiles os the • roof hiaself. T^ only 
thh^ whidi he oarmoh make k the door and frame, but these 
may be boo^ quite ht the markets or may be made for him 

by the village caipesteff. They are set is tiie opening left for the door, 
and the amd s packed fa abodt them. There is osually btrt one door 
to a house. The more primitive typea of hoUkes so common among 

f Sw CHoMwy, Vl, fu meaitiog* of Vwwdir i«m 







Kumhars preparing tiles ac Barek 
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Kols h&ve neither mud walls nor wcN>d«i doors, When they leave the 
house, ft bit of thorny bnish is put ia froat oi the doorwfty. This will ^ep 
oat do^ and also any dangerous spirit whidi may be seeking adjaisstoa. 

Wh» the buildtag: of a house is completed, there is asuaUy a 
dedicatory cei^aumy consisting of instnlUag and wor^i^ping the 
houediold <a goddess or both, and a small mche ia a Corner or in 
the side wall is reserved for thk purpose. The place is with 

satdur and the fwn sacrifice is nide. An offering of a or 

young goat may also be made at the village shrine. A fwieist plant 
should also be planted * somewhere in the courtyard. 

Dailv Tips. The daily life of the village and forest KoL centra 
mainly about the problem of daily bread. Before daybreak the women 
are up and are the first to be seen sboxA the vhl^e. They sweep the 
house, the vtf&nda and the courtyard; fetch water from a neartry 
itreara, well or tank and grind the wheat for the tnoniing meal 
The sound of the grindstone is orse of the earlket to be heard in a Sd 
village. The men are aiao up eady, fsit drr not hsro mnrh to do in the 
way at hQiisdi,afd, datess nri^^ it is to "ehap a bit of wood. They wadi 
their faces and rinse out thdr mouths with water which the women 
have brought, and, if they have buhocks, these are fed and got ready 
for the work in the fidds ; or if this ia not to be done, they ait aanUzd 
in the sun in the courtyard and Mtrior sctse hot te^ or mote psobobiy 
few rke and chapati rem^itmg frt^ dze meal of the n^t brfom. 
During the season whea work is tavy, tiiey are in ike not 
long aftes the day dawined, and the village to bhaWted only by 
the womria, cbildies and older mn. The buhods for ptot^friag 9iso 
davea before them; sMoe of the older boya may aadflC te this, and 
the men cany the. Icu^pcinted wooden ptea^ Zf some <i 
the menHfolk have bo wcdc in tiie Adds, they softy go teto the f o rest 
for wood and grass; >Qr, if there is plesty of fo^ In the Imm and tecce 
is no pwssffig need iar money, sit around a g r o i tpa aod sahste 
cheap coustry dgarettes 0^ and goe ap . 

In the meantime the women are pa s pa riag the monhig meal 
It is not usual'for mm and women te eat to^^wr. Th« womm and 
children usually eat about the same tfan^ though when Iha boya gpt 
in then teem, they tike to eat with the mm. During the nrid fle of 
tee moning, after tee meal is nrerly ready the wnuai go for their di^ 
bate to a sea^^ stream, or .teak. Womaa bttee every day throughont 
the year. The mm bated ddty at tee Iwi wmtber; M, net so Ire* 
m winter. The women do not rmuToe their ofothes whan thay 
^tbe^ uan usually rteMOe all but a loiacfoth. The woaM 
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stand ia tlie stream itp b> thtir hips with their faw still draped around 
them, and if there is a possibility of mea in* the vicinity, also cover 
their heads. Water is poured ovdf them or they toay immerse them- 
edves, Ordinarily no soap is used, in fact the use of soap is not oommon 
to vills^ people, thot^ it is not unknown. After the bath the women 
come to the shore and by hist draping a fresh sun about them sl^ off 
the wet one without e^osiug themscJves. They do sot dry them- 
adves with any towd, thoi^ the hair may be rubbed -dry with some 
cloth. Oh is sometiiw ap^died to the body. 'They next wash the 
sari they have x^noved^ widdi is dene by beating it with a stick on 
a hat stone. After being wrung out it is taken home to be hung up 
9 oma«^iere about the house to dry and be ready for use the next day. 
The sttri put on at the tke morning bath is constantly worn 

n ^ ri \ the bath. The bather may now take a bit to eat, or oc- 
eaaiooally she may have her mornh^ meal, though it is laoie usual 
for her to wait until the men have been fed or she takes what is left 
The husband usually returns from work about madHiay and gets his 
meal; but if the work is heavy and he must be there, she will take it 
out to the heSda to him, where he will eat it and. after a short rest, 
resume his work. If the work is pressing, she may remain to asai^ 
him, thot^h ^ should never tou^ the plou^ She may xe^, weed, 
and thresh, and ahe carries horns thh ilc* and wheat w&iab baa 1>eeti 
tteshed. Dniiag the hotter moitths ted wo^ begum before 
and the men are b*ck by ten o’clock. In. the threshing 
seasmi woric oontasdse ^eed&y throughout thn day. fet that is the 
time whmi the hot wtads are active and the chaS is easily sepwaeA. 
Thfi mm ms7 bathe on their yny beck ai sxton, or m the evmi^ before 

ew^dt^ Btfah U they retain from the fields at du^, the tvoux^ 
seal»i^uafiy not taken till after e4ht o’doek. ITnless them* is somft 
sootal event such as preparatioes for a wedding or a tribal feast, or. 
perhaps a reUgious o^remony. the £ols are asle^ by about nine at 
night. On sahgieua and oooggions, however, the whahs n^ 

may be ^ent fa laagfn^ vat<jiiag the women dance and dutthig. 
This sodal events occur usually in thp dack seaaott and wotk is not 
interfered with ) but under industrial cffrtditiona there in a 3hmt to 
n%ht npeca£kni&. and the arngjng is usuaU? ever by midirighn . 

The ch&drea have their tasks too. The boys» as nxa as lh^ 
an old esot^. herd cattle and goats in the forest, gather stacks, feavei 
and Toet^ end run emztda fot their Bsothers. The gtris assist thmr 
lootheca in the home, gather cowndong for use fte and as piaster 
for the valla and door. 

^e jnafn ^riarions ol this routme are eccgsioiKd b^ aeolaf 
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Mquifements or by religious obsemaces. Tb.e7 do much to break 
the iBOQOtony and to pro^dde a change. 



Hotrssitou) AsTiCLSS Ajn> Utensils. Beds and cots are 
seldom, il ever, ^onnd in Koi houses. Those djstell near cities, or 
work in the Industrial centres sometunes own a cWp rope cot 
a kheUiya. The head 01843. of thO village may own a cot or two, and 
when one visits a vil- 
1^, this is often 
brought for the Euro* 
pean guest to sit upon. 

usual place for 
^eep is the mud floor 
of the dwelling. A 
blanket or mat may be 
all that k tuzdemeath, 
while in the hot weather 
jtot even this is av^led ef. Pillcws are tiot used, bat if ft ^ouH be 
d^ed that the head be raised, it is probaUe that a qumlt wooden 
stool a few inches high will be employed. 

Chairs^ tables and the like, are never found. Anytiting fhat 
most be away and cannot be huz^ over the rafters or the bnibbo 
paiM etnhched across the walls is plaeod in a wooden chest One 
wsaally tSidsaoaie kiftd of a small box abost the ^ace wt&h k Io^bA. 
^fatuables, howee^, axe nai^y buffed ink iMte ta the floor and the 
same comple«^ to hide at! trace of spot 

The artiolee in the hoase are Qrose comwctad. w^ food and 
drink, Qoud vtssth ait occamooally deed as rec^tadea for ateihag 
water, bcdr more commonly sock vetaeU are mode of eartbsowase or 
faveas. fJik do not make either of these. The eeithon veweb may 
W purchased cheaply th the bazaar horn people of the Etuelttr 
caste^-^ taditional pctrten. Food is thb atored in fhmn and in 
one of tha enb-di'^floos, the Kwha, food thodd csly be takea 
foom a ^rticnlai; type of black eartheawara dhh. At anlethe vatiooe 
Idado of eaithenware an befog replaced ifl over villige India 

hf thoee made of braas aad alacrdtfiun. 

The stcoe imptau^ts are the grtndeeone aad the ail. The 
forsM ocsiaista nso^ <4 two pfoeae 'Of roond atone, although the 
betum itceu may be aqnatish. t^par atoae, which s iil|hily 
(taller, b abotit jff ia dfoaftoter, It has a peg for a handle by whkh 
fo » rotated. There ta abo a hole info whkh the grafn is poaxed, 
though ofoea the sfoue i» shnp^ bfted sad the gnfo npxead «ct over 
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the lower stone. Id the centre there is a pivot around which the upper 
stone rotates. 'The sil is essentially a grindstone but is used mostty 
to grind spices, and miT together ix^redlents on the mortar-and'pestle 
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ahont the ho^sd.* 
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systrai. The sU has two parts : an oblong stone iS' x 12 ' the surface 
of which is rou^ened by being chipped; the roller, a piece of stone 
whirh is rounded and ^ich is used something as a rolling pin, only 
the stone ^inds and does not revolve. 

An iron ktitfe which is attached to a piece of wi>od and va which 
all the cutting of vegetables is done is usually found 
about the house. Tbe user sits on the floor and cuts 
the vegetables or meat on the Imife. In the process 
the kaila is steadied by pressu^ the feet on the 
woods), ehtachm^ aid thus hands aro tee 
^ vd^ , ' 

, . k Ufif ba^ats will always temd .lying 

TSifise ate ase lut manufactured by/Sols. They aae used for trans- 
porrisg thing? to and the bataaf, lot 

gathsaring tevts, stxte and* cowdang te tel 
or plastes, .VegetahUd and the Ite be 
stored in them. IHm winnowu^ basket 
a.NMf is always found neat the granary. Tbis k tte 

to clean the grains and also has its worit 
$ certain magicftl ceiemomes which will be de- 

sc^ed futhet on. A sort oi broom made of bamboo and gass will 
be ahou^ teplane. 

' In one. cones of the room is locatod the fjwttu. this k a loaf 
siud htotth with one or two fiwfteee. The sadcs geea into the rotoiL 
ilere the meals te the famlfy ato cooked. )^e«Eby aca the cootiog 
and an icon ^oon or top &>r sriiriag the food aad 9<aat tongs 
for the Are. Somewhere bp found the Ujge sorndzied toud ora in 
«^Ufih the wheat or xte k stm^ Thk is sat pcoi^ aaui k arrangsA 
sA.tli^ it my \yt watched for tesaitea widch do dazna^e k 

vilkges.' Som piles of fuel wii| bo seen: dried eoW'dong cakes ox: 
Ints <4 havp be^ du>|^ b^ the'mw .^.the hga^.. 
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Uss o? Fire. Matches are fast tuning their way into the 
of India and as a result primitive ways of mn^riMg fire are disappearing. 
Enquines omoz^ Eols in sections where matches are not generally in 
use showed that they have two primitive methods of fee. 

Even here it is not often necessary to prepare fee afresh, as it is nscally 



in United lottos.of C 4 xw>dtu^, ^uch bun slowly and. are not 
easily extinguished. It is not infrequent to see, in such villages, a 
woman going from one house to another taking vrith her a wwAHag . 
piece of coW'dusg to start her own fee. 

The most usual method is to strike a stone against, icon. Xbe 
s^ack la ffeected into a hit of cotton from the smd tm 
mgi^arioum) whi(^ is easily ignited. Eols <xdlei± aaad.piBmve 
the cotton for. this ^Mirpose. second aiothod c^tan pi uc fjw d is 
that of rubbing, together two well-dried stacls of the ttee (fiem 
rfiU^sa), One sth^ is notched. A sawing method is used, and a bat 
of 9mai cqfcton ^Gsped mfo and around the aotdb idMce the beat 
guierated by £ncti«i sgj&ts it TBs is cozefolty lum e d and trano' 
fecred .to dry leaves and grass. 

FooD^ jkja> isms fWoaanoK. IJkn sMst nOogs a&d ntmm 
folk in tfie havn two meals a : one about aooi and the 
c^ef late at a^iht .Body oa the tnomfag wafltfring is asuiQf takas 
befoEO going oak to work, tkk nay coarigt of a ckM^tii os a bit c€ itoo 
left ovor from the night before. The tvo a«ia meals ate almost wmlar 
thme is usually no variation in lha meiB. In the oeason wlwi 
rioe is cbe^^est, it will form the main part of the neid ; or wfaw *baat 
Is the dbe^er, thk ]$ enton in tiu fenp of e ks f ti t ii. Is lUsin m3kt k 
fmouflotly used. Along with thewe nuin articles a Irttle vegettBe cocy 
a^ pnlse is usually eaten. Meoi:; an not tskm segriaity 

se they an too^o^pearive, hit Sole eat most meats escept beef, ttee 
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ittclud«, fish, goat, chicien, hare, mutton, buck, and even pork, Ap¬ 
parently carrion is never eaten. The fiesb ot the deer may be eaten 
but not that of the tiger. The villager is an adept at preparing vege¬ 
tables for his curries, and throughout the year depends largely upon 
the foUovnng according to the seasons : sags cf various kinds; e^ 
plants; pumpkins and gourds; okra; potatoes, both ordlnaty and 
sweet: onions roots of variom plants; and corn on the cob roasted 
until, it is brown. 

The conunttoity feast, or feasts, given to a relatively large group 
on special occasions, are things which help to break the monotony of 
diet. Community feasts are usually paid for out of the proceeds of 
fines levied by Ihe panch. An individual also may give a feast as a 
tbank-offering, or at child-birth, at the time of a wedding, or at death. 
One of the favourite foods is said to be a preparation described below 
Imown as bora, and is served at every feast. If some scdal event 
should make a feast obligatory, and if the person concerned should fail 
to provide* tlie e^>ected meal, the panch bru^ pressure upon him to 
do so. If he still fails, the person is boycotted for a period. The usual 
menu at such a feast includes rice and chapaiis, pulse, vegetable curry, 
duitti, hara and if they can be afiorded, meats of various kinds. Kols 
drink TnlTic when it is available and apparently do not feel that aU milk 
should be kept for the call, aa some Mundft tribes believe. Milk k also 
used in the preparation of certain special foods, such as khir, which is 
used for the child’s first feeding. See below. 

Foods are usually divided into two classes : pakka and kachha. 
The former kind is cooked inghi ox ghi is used in its preparation, and 
the latter is simply cooked with water. Ghi, like other products from 
the sacred cow, protects frotn impurity. WMe caste Hindus have 
munerons restrictions in coojiecrion this classification, the Kois 
do not seem to be particulai in r^ard. They will take food cooked 
by *'dean'’ Hindu castes, but never from those castes which they con¬ 
sider bdow them, such as Chamars, Mahars, Dhobis, Basors, and Dorns. 
Nowhere Kols seemed to be starved nor emadated. Apparent^, 
they have enough to ke^ them in fairly good health, though not in 
abnodance. We did not find stout people among them. 

The main food-stnfis are listed below. In an average Sol hoise 
all of these are probably not found at any one time, but they are those 
used when available: 

Grains: Wheat, rice, hiilki (in norths areas). 

Pulses: Black pulse {Phascolus radiaius). Red and yellow types 

{Coyanus tndicus and Dcdschos laHab). 

Oih : Mustard oil usually from Gnisolia aiyssinica. Sweet oil ^or 
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til id from {Sesamm indicum). OccaslonaUy /muw id from 
Sldch^a trijuga. 

Vegetables, is season and according to price ; Greens of vaxions types 
called sags. These are cooked like spinach and greens. 

Egg plant; pumplda; potato; yams; onion; com; okra; 
jungle roots and leaves. These ate usually cut into bits end 
cooked together iu water to make a thick soup, which is 
flavoured with spices and poured over the rice, or eaten with 
the ckapatis. 

Fruits in season: The common fmits sirch as mango, custard apple, 
guava, jack'fruit. The forest fruits such as those belonging to 
the fig types : Jiiut Pipar {Ficus religtosa) ; Bar {Ficus Ben- 
gaUnsis ); Dutn^ {Ficus glomsraia). Also the Jatwn [Eugenia 
j/wtholana ); Kusutn {Sleichera irijugd}; the Bel {Aegis mar- 
mdo^ ; the Kha^w, the hnit of the wild date palm [Fhoettix 
sykestris); the Ber (Zisyphus 
Dairy Products : Milk, clarified butter (gfu), milk curds. 

Meats: Chicken, goat, mutton, buck, base, pork, fish. 

Condiments include salt, duttnies made from fruits such as the mango 
or the tamarind, and the "seven spices," which include 
from poppy heads; p^a, cummin seed; futidi, turmeric; w, 
mustard; nariyal, cocoanut; gd mrdi, pepper; laAasun, guHc; lal 
mircA, red chi^. 

Sweet spices used include iiacAij cardamom; long, dove; darcfiim, 
cinnamon. 

The general preparation of the chief dishes used by Zols may be 
briefly described as follows. They are ananged according to ingret^orts. 
Certain of them have been borrowed from their i^du neighhoam 
CAapaHs. Whole wheat flour is used togethv with a little salt, 
The whole is moistened with hot water and made into a doiqzb whuA. 
must be well mixed before it is rolled ox patted into a pancake, This 
is cooked on a hot until well browned. It must often be turned 

in the process. 

Puris are a very spinal d ish and are often oflered to the dsty 
at the time oi rel^ous worship. There are many kinds of pvm 
posszbk. A puri is essentiaily a chapati fried in clarified butter. Ueuallg 
white flour Is used, and occasionally some dal or shortening is mbmdia 
Bias {Chawai). The dieaper rice is sin^ boiled w{th water 
until the grains are well dona. Indian rme. when pic^edy cooked 
does not stick, but the grains ace flaky. The rice water is ponted eff 
pjd is used as a gr oei 
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Pulses iyr axe ceoked sepmtely, havu|;-been tot soaked in 
water for a period. Thty are cooked into a thick soup, aud a portios 
of this is.either TniTPri with the rice and carry, or is put to one side* of 
the plate and eaten with the xice. 

Khichri. This is a preparation of rice, pulse aud spices. Meat 
4uay also be.iised with it. Clarified butter is also used. The rice and* 
pulse are mixed and soaked for a few hours. The ^ices are • next 
mixed aud made Teady.to put in and some onions are fried in .clarified 
butter and are pat on top after the khickri has been pr^ared. The 
lice, dai and spices are cooked tc^tether until ready. There are usually 
about three parts of rice to one part of dal. The new bride when first 
coming to. her husband's home is required to demonstrate her ability 
to cook by preparii^ hhichri. 

Curries may be either purely vegetable or they may have meat 
in them as well. Amoug the v^etables used in a typical cuiry would 
be onion, ginger, haldi, and potato. Salt and spices will be added. 
These will be fried together Later water will be added to make a 
gravy. When meat is used it ia cut into small lumps and both fried 
ai^ boiled. 

MeiUs are usually boiled in fat in large vessds. Fish is some* 
times wrapped in dry gras and grass burnt, a^ the fish is ready. 

. Fruits are usually eaten raw. 

Some of the specif dishes commonly found among the Sols are 
the following: 

Lai 15 much tikp pu5ed rice. TJnhusked rice is warmed in a 
p^ until the husks come off and o^y the gr^ is left. The rice in turn 
4 pirt into 331 iron vessdl In which been heated over a hpt fire. 

iht heat e^)ands the rice and when the whole'has been puffed, the 
&and IS shaken out and the lai remains. Sometimes this is sweetened 
by being sprinkled with syrup. 

Lawa is another name for tai. Bat it is not sweetened ^ ud some* 
times parched com or millet is mixed with it. 

Laddxs is esenti^y a mixture of wheat fidut and sugar. Whi^ 
fiour is taken and to it is added enough clarified butter to it'intd 
a dough; This is* browsed over n fire. Sr^r is added as weQ as more 
and the whole b moulded into balls. XI available, nuts and rrishts 
may be-mixed in. Sometimes the whole is soaked in a syrup made 
from sugar; * 

Bara. Black pulse is the sain ingredient. This is husked and 
cleaned and soaked from* dght to tw^ve houia in order that it may 
become quite soft. This is next ground on a gymdstone (ril) with the 
stone roller until it becomes a fine smooth dou^. While be^ ground 
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on the sil salt and some spices are usually added. The dough is then 
moulded by hand into cakes of various sizes which are fried in sweet 
(itf) oil or m clarified butter. Bara is usually eaten in this form thou^ 
occasionally, if curd is available, it is soaked in that until soft. 

Daki is a form of sour milk, though a particular strain of bacteria 
seems to he required. A bit of old dahi is put into the new miiir 'nrhicfa 
has been sweetened and to which possibly a little sliced green 
has been, added. This is set aside until the dahi is formed. 

Khir. Tlus is made by boding rice in ttniir over a slow fire. 
Sng:ar is added to sweeten. When tbe minture becomes creamy, 
chopped cocoanut, pistachio, and ilaM seeds are added to taste. 

Batasa. Sugar is boiled with water unril there is a very thick 
syrup. This is poured into a cocoanut shell which has a smnli hole in 
the bottom throngh which the syrup may drip. This is allowed to 
drip on cloth or paper forming small balls of various sizes. The product 
turns out to be a small whitish ball, spongy and very sweet. 

Food Tasoos. There are ceflnin things which Kols never eat. 
The us^ of beef and carrion is universally tabooed. The latter is eaten 
only by outcastes, and beef Is not taken in deference to their Hindu 
cdghbours. It was noted that pork is among the foods used. In 
Kinduized centres it Is no longer eaten as a regular dish, but it is still 
partaken of at festival times when a young pig may be offered to the 
goddess and ceremonially eaten. Nothing that creeps on the ground 
should be eaten. 

Among other which they sever kill nor eat are found 

the names of the parrot, yarrow, crow. Ute and gaigal {Acridoiharss 
tristis). 

IktozicakTs. There is evidence to show that the Kols are Mt 
so addicted to the use of intoxicants as they were in previous yetis. 
At'rimes of leligious ceremonies liquor is still used qwte freely and no 
penalty is attached. In one ceotre we were infotmed that the panchayai 

any ma n, who is caught drinking liquor, and that they had totally 
abolished its use in that village, i other places they were not so 
successful, and yet ^lete was a standard penalty of Ss. lo or a com* 
munity feast, when, in the jadgment of the partch the carcumstaxssis 
warranted it. 

Contact with city life seems to increase the use of liquor; and 
Zol dwellers in Jubbulpote have distinctly less feeling against It and 
more often indulge in its use than do the people Uvmg tn the village* 

As far as we could leam there was no record of the Kols resorting 
to tltt illicit distillarion.oi intozicazits. When th^ need Uqtmr £01 their 
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feasts or religious observances they go to tbe toddy shops. Here they 
may secure the foUowii^ types of intoncants: From Indian sources 
U<^uors from the Mahua tree {Btusia laHfoHe^ ; the toddy pabu (Forassus 
fiabelUfer) ; the date palm {PkoaUx sylvestns) and the sago palm 
{Caryota ttrens). Cheap "fore^" Hqnois may be bought too, and a 
bottle of cheap wine may be need at the time of worship ; but as a rule 
they do not resort to these on acconnt of their being relatively more 
expensive. 

PsaSOi^AL Decoratioit. E!o1 men do not wear much in the way 
of decoration. In their case most ornaments are purely amulets. 
The Thakuriya Kol often wears a bit of gold about its person, usually 
in the form of an ear-ri^. 

Kol women are fond of decorations and there are many kinds of 
cheap jewellery available with which they often bedeck themselves. 
There is usually found a gold nose decoration htted into the left side of 
the nostril which had been pierced when the woman was quite young. The 
text figure shows one of these, which is said to havecost Rs. 4*3'0. There 

are generally some ear 
decorations as well. These 
take various forms and are 
of both ^ror ohd gold os 
sometimes of cheaper mate« 
rials. On the arms above 
the elbow one may find a 
silver bangle, and below 
the elbow seve^ silver 
bangles, between them, 
however, being yellow and 
red lac bangle. The lac 
bracelets are bright and 
pretty, and they also serve 
the purpose of kee^ng t&e 
silver bracdets apart; for 
the mbbing wears down 
the Sliver. Otten between the silverand the lac bracelet there is a silver 
bracelet entirely wrapped with thread or string in order .to keep the 
salver bangle next to it from mbbing against anything. 

The head is decorated with hair chains, and sometimes the ear¬ 
rings have a string of coins attached to them. Around the neck is 
often a plain silver ring. 

For the legs there are anklets or ankle bracdets. These are 
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sometimes silver, or agAm may be of cheaper meuls. These are allowed 
to tub one against the other and make a tinkling sound as they move. 
There are ten toe-rings, one for each toe, It is not to be thou^t that 
these things are all worn continually, A few are always worn, and 
when some opportunity arises to wear the others, they are pot on. 

A lac tika i$ stuck on the forehead of young married women. 
This is put on by the husband iu order that all may see that she is 
married and also to protect both of them. 


• » 
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TATToomo. Every woman should have tattoo marks (godna) 
upon her body. Men are not tattooed. The time for this varies. 
Among more Hinduized sections it is said that it should be done at 
puberty, that is,, at the ages of ten to twelve. Again, aud it seems to 
be the more common custom among the Kols, the gcdna is done shortly 
before the marriage. In certain cases which we came across, it was 
said to have been done after marriage. Kola do not do the tattooing 
themselves, but it is done by the regular tattooer called bajigar oigodnan, 
Od the aoeompflnying text %ures Uttoc designs cojried from Col 
women art shown. There is generally 
a purpose for each porition. Z>esigu 
1 is placed on various parts of the 
body. It is found over the right 
Iddney region to take away pain. It 
is also put on the breasts to ensure 
a good supply of milk, On the palms 
of the hands it is believed to help 
in making chapatis light and pala¬ 
table ; on the arms it is supposed to benefit 
the face it is purely decorative. 

Design 2 was found inside the Isft wrist 
DerigxL 3 was on the right leg and takes away pain. 

Design 4 was on the outside of the upper left arm. It was mainly 
decorarive, but a protective rignificance was also suggested. It was 
smd that in this case it took two home to tattoo the des^ and that it 
was a very painful process. (See figure 13.) 

Design 5 was found on the same woman on the outride of the 
left forearm. Another K!ol woman had derign 6 on the nride <d tbe 
kft forearm. This saxne woman had design 7 on the outside of ^ 
upper left arm. ^ee figures 14, 15. ifi.) 

There ate certain traditions connected with tatto<fing. We wsR 
once told that when a Solin is cremated Bhagawan catches the laad 
whidi has the godna and conducts her Ut Bnihmtha. Tktakrto^ ft 0 


& 

Fig. 12 

the husband, on 
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ezce«diz^y import&nt that the hands and the arms should be tattooed, 
In case the body is buried, the tattoos, as another group told us^ save 
the body; for when Baimata, a female demon, comes to devour it 
she cannot eat any of the tattooed portions, and thus much more is 
left to go to Bhagawan.^ 
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Fig. 13 



Tattooing also wards off the evil eye, to which women, especially 
when with child, are very susceptible. As stated above, it has also a medical 
signihcance, in that it keeps the organs healthy and functioung properly, 
The tattooings about the are a protection against gttakg bite. 

The art of tattooing is probably of Polynesian origin and its 
widespread practice amoi^ Munda tribes may be due to their com¬ 
mon racial affinities. 

It was noted above that Eols say that Bajigars do their tattooing. 
Bi^igv literally means a ‘juggler’, 'actor*. Rus^ and know 

nothing of thu group it be the same as Bajgan, a aubcaste of 

Gafui(i$. The latter are wandering musicians and are considered un¬ 
clean. It is not unlikely that Eols make use of other groups for tattooing 
but the available information is not conclusive on this point The 
term godnan nieans simply “one who tattoos." The colours usually 
used are blue and black, and the operation is often a painful one. The 

l 8 m Bfiggs, Q. V.. T&e CAomor*, p. 146. 
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basis of the black colour is soot. Sometiiues is obt&jjisd by bunung 
certain kinds of wood and cocoanut shells. It is finely powdered and 
mined with water. Sometimes mflk from the breast is said to be a 
desirable solvent. After prickii^ the parts are oiled with a mixture 
of hal 4 i and HI oil, which soothes the sheeted parts and recooves any 
impurity from the touch of the tattooer. 



Pig. 15 


Fig. 16 


AOSJCULTURB, Eols mostiy work as lahourers • .in the fields 
of othere, and even where they rent their fields, thw » not^ 
in their methods which is not characteristic of ^ 
countryside. February to April is the usual slack seas^. al^u^ 
dufine the latter part of this period the wheat is harve^ in 
Central India, and the threshing season is on. Before ^ rams at 
end of June the ground k made leady for the first sad * 

roughly scratched with rude ploughs. Just before the tlw ^ 
is breast in a prepared plot and is tran^lanted m tte mud after 
the monsoon has broken. Only men sow the 
September the rice is growing and must be weeded and j<x^ 

The weedii^ is generally done hy women, but ““ 

October the rice is cut and threshed and store^ Tto soil, stffl Milt 
from the monsoon rams, is now prepared for the 
sown about the end of October or early m 
also requires weeding and care, aid is ready tor 
March and April. Religious observances m connectioa with agri¬ 
culture are described in a later Chapter . 
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SOCIAL STRUCTURE OF THE KOLS 

^itMs the Ktl txibe theie ate numerous subdivisions which are 
generallj called kurhis. and occasionally gotras, though there is no 
trace oi any est^mous On the whole these groups ate en- 

dogamous although hypergamy is sometimes practised, especially 
when no suitable mate irom ^ same kttrhi is available. There are 
certain resections in connection with food, and members of one hurhi 
will tonally not tahe food with those of another. 

Wbetr ques^oned about kurhis and thmr number the ausw^ has 
invariably .been, seven; biit when asked to list the seven there has, 
been a great variety of answers and no two sets have ever agreed.' 
There seems to be considerable confusion in the minds of the Hols them¬ 
selves and there is apparently no standard list. 

Tas Kattj X)ivi&io}<s or Kurhis. luvest^ations as to the 
numbei, kinds and nature of the were carried out in a number 
of centres. In general the procedure was to get a group of Kols 
together and during the talks ask them about ^e and th^ 

names. The findings have been tabulated in the i^er of frequency. 
Twenty-one gtoi^ were consulted and the number following the name 
is the number of times a particular group was given. It will be noted 

only the' Rautiya Murhi occurs in all coses. . 


Rautiya 

., 

21 

Kulmangan .. 

.. 5 

Thaknriya 


i8 

Swasaha 

.. 4 

Rautel 

« 4 

.. II 

Bbumiya 

.. 4 

Kurha 

4 4 

II 

Muiba .. 

.. 3 


4 4 

9 

Dtmj 

.. 2 

Gathvariya 

e e 

8 

Kabiiiya 

.. a 

Khangor 

4 4 

8 

Narchhild 

.. a 

Kalhautiya 

4 • 

7 

Bbahya 

.. I 

Maw^ 

• « 

6 

Borowar 

. . I 

Kathanya 

9 4 

5 

Maubh^yn 

.. I 

Khairwar 


5 

Fewai 

.. I 


In the hgbt of these investigations a considerable boUii^ down 


1 This HAB s*r«fi.fold «lMei£c«tioo oocere mmos other group* vhloh MRiellr 
naoy more diviiiou. See for eseiople G. W. Srlgp'* TtteOXarnart.pp. 21, 22. 
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of tiiis Hst is possible. When the list as d whole was presented to a 
large and lepresenUtive Kol group it was asserted that certain of the 
names on this list were not true Kols; Kbangar, Murha, Kabiiiya, 
Khairwar and Narchhila were mentioned, but they did sot know what 
to say about Binj and Gunj, and professed to have never heard about 
them. It was claimed that Rautol, Kurha, Kathautiya, Eathariya 
and Kultnangan were aU fojms of the Bautiya kurhi ; they had bea^ 
of most of them, but had never actually seen all of them. Narchhila 
was said to be a group of Chamars. This confusion is no doubt due to 
the fact that other groups have been absorbed into the Kol com* 
munlty and have perpetuated names which are still current in spite 
of the mixture. 

Of the twenty'two names collected from the Eols, Knssell and 
HixaJal have only seven of theii thirteen in common with ours. It is 
not unlikely that some of the names mentioned above are not actual 
Eols and in the following pages comments on each of the so'Ca^ied 
hurhis will indicate certain conclusions. Rautiya Kols usually consider 
tfaemselvee the highest of ih^ ku»^his. although it was freqoently noted 
that individuals other groups made the same oiaitn. 

William Crooke gives tbe following list of "endogamous septa*', 
a list based on luvestigatious in southern United Provinces and 
representuig conditions about 1890, over fifty years ^o. 


1. 


2. 

5 - 

4« 

5 - 

6 . 

% 

S. 


Rautiya or Rautele 
Xlahait 01 villagers 

Mahtiyan or leader (These are subdivisions) 
Thakuriya .. "a lord” 

Banaj 
Pahaiiya 
Barwar 
Bin 

Hsiwiya 
Kajwariya 
Hanriyanwn 


“mountaineer*' 

“desceadnnt bom the fig (bar) tree' 
(or Binds?) 

“ploughman” 

(from Bengal Raj wars ?] 

“people of the cooking pot”^ 


An examination of this list and its comparison with the one whidi 
we obt^ed shows that there are some common di’titiona. while sonie 
of' the others may also be identical. There is exact agreement in thn 
case of the Rautiya and Thakuriya kurhis, though the subdirlahnis of 
the Rautiyas do not bear siimh resemblance. Barwar is prolbebty the 


1 Croolw, W„ Tri^ and 0»»— ^ 
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same as Borowar on our list; Bin and Binf are probably tbe same, 
and Harwsriya may have become Garbvariya: the ploughman 
becomii^ the iortreas-dwetier. 

Russdl and Kiialal' state that they found the subcastes noted 
below, but their results appear to be based on materials gathered from 
the eastern edge of the Central Provinces. It will be noted that there 
are points of ^eement and disagreement between their list and ours : 
Rautaa, Bautele, Thafcuiiya, Kagwaria, Desaha, Bharia, Savar and 
Ehairwar. They algo include as "totemistic septs’* the following: 
Bargmyan, Kathotia, Katharia, Kumhra and Bhuwar. 

I. Rautiya. This designation is believed to be derived from 
the word Rawat meaning "a prince,” and as such may be traced to some 
ancient Landholding or warrior group among the ICols in centuries 
past. This group cl^ms to be the highest of the Kol kurkis and such 
assertions were usually not disputed by either Thakuriyas or others 
in joint group discussions; although on one or two occasions it was 
controverted as recorded under the Thakuriya {tfide p. 41). Almost 
without exception the Rautiyas make use of the Brahmin priest at the 
time of wedding, and of the Hindu not ox barber, and the dhobi or 
washerman in certain ceremonies connected with birth and death. 
Not to do this would be to sin ^mnst social conventions; yet in one 
or two cases we were told that if a Rautiya is too poor to employ a 
Brahmin he might ttiaW. other arrangements. This probably means 
that far back is their history they attended to such matters themselves, 
but have now become Hlnduized and feel unable to act for themselves. 
Rantiyas made the claim that they move freely among Hindus and are 
recognized by them in a manner that other &0I kurhis are not. While 
the group is theoretically endogamous, hypergamy is occasionally 
practised with the Thakuriyas. This is probably a relic from the time 
when intermarriage was common, but tbe process of Hlnduization has 
now stabilized the hurhis. They admit that if necessary Thakuriya 
gills may be married to Rautiyn boys, but deny that they ever give 
thmr girls in marriages to Thakurtyas. If a stp(t$aha Rautiya—'those 
whom perform marriage without the help of a Brahmin’^has an eligible 
son they would give their daughter to him in marri^e only if it is agreed 
that the Brahmin priest and the nai, will officiate in the regular way. 

Rautiyas have a very definite taboo in the case of the horse. 
Horse manure is absolutely forbidden to be toudied. There are several 
curious stories that came to our attention. One of them is that in the 
dim ages past Bhagawan gave the Kols the ^ of a horse. In a few 

1 RiumU ud Of. Cii.. Tol. IQ, Artide Xd. 
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days it grew to be so tall that no Zol could mount it. They did not 
Jaiow what to do, and the only thing that they could think of (being 
jungle people) was to take an axe and shorten its legs. This they were 
about to do when the horse disappeared. A variant story of the above is 
that the horse given by Bhagawaa had a peculiar power which made it 
impossible for Zola to ride upon it. At one moment it would be so 
that it would run right out from under the man who waa riding it, 
leaving him standing in the way ; on other occarions it became so tall 
that no one could climb upon it. Once, when it was in the latter form, 
a Zol in desperation took his aze and started to cut short the legs of 
the horse, but before he could actually do this it was snatched away 
by Bhagawan. Since then Zols have never used horses, lor they were 
"deceived" by Bhagawan. They claim that they will never touch the 
dung of the horse, "not even if we are beaten," They have no taboos 
in the case of cow dung. 

The Bharias, a tribe of cultivators, probably Mundaa, found 
mostly in Jubbulpore district have a similar story which is recorded 
by Russell and Hiralal as follows; 

They have an aversion for the horse and will not remove its dung, 
To account for this they tell a story to the effect that in the 
begin nmg God gave them a horse to rido and fight upon. 
But they did not know how to mount the horse because it was 
so high. The wisest mati among them prq>osed to cnt notches 
in the side of the animal by which they could dimb np. and 
rhU they did. But God, when he saw it, was very angry with 
them, and ordered that they should never be soldiers, but 
should be given a winnowing fan and broom to sweep the 
grain out of the grass and make their livelihood in that 
way.* ... 

Some Kautiyas alio have a taboo against the use of mattresses or 
quilts made from piec^ of old clothes. They also seem to have a very 
definite taboo against the use of gold as an ornament, althoi^ it was 
often stated that this custom is passing away. It is not that they 
cannot tcuck gold, for this they may do, but they should not wear it 
on their persons. The reason for this goes back to Sheori the mother 
of Zols 'Who would never touch gold. They now consider that this was 
probably a mistake on her part and that Bhagawan does not mean 
that Zols should avoid its use. This taboo is not obstsvtd by atmt 
of this Rautiya women, who use gold if they can afford it 

In the course of oux investigatioiLs it became apparent tiiat other 

I Kuaell Op. Oit-, Vol. Xl, p. SM. 
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suh-erouos ate recognised within the Raatiya Xhese are often 

listJ as^entirely s^arate from Rantiyas, but when those conversant 
i^such matters were pressed, it was found that these are really sub- 
arouns of the Rantiya. The suh-groups ate: , ^ 

^ la. This group appears in eleven of the twen^-OM 

lists as a genuine Kol hirhi. Further study has revested ttot this 
name is use^d rather loosely and that there is really very little 
between the Rautels and the Rautiyas. In Maihar btate 
themselves Rautel cldmed that they pract« hypet^my wi* 
and Thakuriyas; but this occurs only ii suitable Rautel ^tte sue 
available for marriage. The groups in M^ai .^te claimed^ 
thCT are the h^est class of Kols, as a Btahmm pnest al^ys officiates 
in tteii weddtef ceremonies, while the Rautiyas do 
this essential. It came out in the same discussions that Kautels rat ofi 
an earthen dish known as the kwha. and that they are 
identical with the sub^oup of Rautiyas known « ^ 

Kathautiya Kol later confirmed this int^retation. 
formant said tliat his group used to practise hyi>er^m> ^urh^ 

but that now there are no restrictions, and m roost plai^ either 
take or give their gills itf marriage without hindrance. This opinion, 
howeverrwas found to be incon^tent with enquirira in other ^Wra. 
ib Kvrha 'The Kuiha is a RiTftiya ei A particulsr 

tried, and’might be conadered a "totemistic sept”. 8"”^? “ 

' ^ pected to do aU its aatong off 

black earthenware vessels known 
as kurhas. These are not 
made by Kols themselves, but 
are bought from members of the 
potter caste, the Kumhars. 
The following stories were noted 
in regard to their ori^. 

Once upon a time there were two brothers who were oipW 
of their fathS^ brou^t up by their mother. 
mother died and the two sous were forced to go out the 
earn their own Uviug. Following quite a long period of 
SS Spp*ned to mSt, and each enquired after the work and ^e 
S^e The younger i^ted how he was working for a ce^in 

master and how this master had fed him from a iurls 
Eiimhai- Then after becoming independent of ^ ^ 

how he had continued to use that type of dish. 
was much annoyed at this and told his younger broto that toey 
could no longer associate nor eat together because of this practice. 



T>i« 
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This led to a separation between the brothers and they formed two 
di^siotis of the same family. The elder brother was the head of the 
family of Rautiya Kols and the younger of the Kurha KoU. 

Another story relates that there were once five brothers of the 
same kurhi. Due to lack of food they were forced to separate : one 
went to the Biiij mountains and founded the Binj kur}» ; another went 
to a Thakuriya house, found shelter there, and from him are descended 
the Thakuriya Kols; another who took refuge with the Kumhars, 
the potters, was the ancestor of the Kurha sept. It is not unlikely 
that these stories cont^ the truth that this kurhi may have arlaen 
from some marriage with Kumhars or perhaps miscegenation with them, 
or it may have reference to some occupational adventure on the part 
of some Kols. 

Apparently the use of an earthen vessel by one subgroup does 
not prevent marriage within the whole group, nor does it limit it to 
that group, for marriages are possible between them and the Katbautiya 
Rautiyas who use wooden vessels from which to eat. Thtfe is the 
restriction, though, that Kurhas and Kathantiyas shotUd not ttt 
together unless they are related by marriage, and when this is the 
case they may compromise by tlie use of the ordinary brass plate. In a 
certain centre we were told tlmt the only ‘ pure Rautiyas’' were those 
who used the burha and that there were also definite marriage isstric* 
tions between them and the users of the wooden bowl. This, if ever 
true, is disappearing. 

ic. Kaihaufiya. Evidence goes to show that this kurhi is >>1*^ 
a sub-group of the Rautiyas and difiers from the Kurhas in that its 
members eat from a wooden bowl, called kalhattia or kaihata. The 
women folk, and occsrionally the men, wear bits of wood in the lobes 
of their ears. During childhood the htde in the lobe is enlarged by 
the insertion of fibres from weeds, and from time to time a new Ut is 
inserted in the attempt to enlarge the hole. We did not find that the 
ICathautiya Kols were consistent Izi the use of the wooden dish. At >Sihora 
they told us that while they were Kathautiyas they had neverthekis 
given up the use of the kaihauia and had adopted the ordinary bram 
plate. In other centres, notably one near Kacni, they still use tlx 
bowl and cling to the custom tenaciously. As far as poesib^ tbi^ 
declared, all food should be prepared in wooden vessels, and U is «bo> 
pected that they should eat their food from each vessels. They do 
cot mamifacture thtir own kaihauUu, nor is any particular fednd of wood 
used, but the dishes are made by Hindu carpenten from sock wood 
as is available. At the time of death or eclipse <if stm or moon the 
Kurha Kols must throw ont all their earthenware dishies; the 
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KatbautlyM also tiarov out theii earthtawaro vessels, but not tbe 
wooden ones wMch are considered to be unaffected by these occur¬ 
rences. This may be due to Hindu influences. 

It was intimated that hypeigamy is occasionally practised with 
the Thakuriyas hut in such cases it appears that the girls are "kept’' 
rather than "married". One group of Kathautiyaa. asserted theii 
superiority over the Thakuriyas and claimed that if a Tbakuriya girl 
came to Hve with a Kathautiya boy. the Thakuriyas could t^e her 
back; but that they would never take back one of thdr ^Is who 
went to live with the Thakuriyas. 

Some Sols stated that Bin), ^thariya and Knlmangans are 
types of Rauliya Kols, but the best evidence appears to be otherwise 
and these groups are treated separately below. 

The use of the word "Rautrya" is not confined to the Kols. 
There is a Munda tribe id Chota Nagput called Rautiyas and a few 
members of this tribe are found in the Jashpui State of the Central 
provinces. It is also the name of a subcaste of Dahait, a miyed caste 
of riJlage watchmen of the Jubbulpore and Mandla districts, and 
several of their subcaste names bear a close resemblance to those of 
the Kols. It is also a sub-caste of the Kawars and of a section of the 
Chamars and Rawats (Ahk).* The other subgroups of Rautiyas 
as noted above were not in use elsewhere ezcept that amoi^ the Daize, 
or tailors there is a Kathautlya subdivision.^ 

2. ThoAunyas. Russell and Hiralal^ are of the opinion 
that this word is derived from ihoAur meaning "a lord", and they 
trace this kurAi to the intermarriage of Rajput males with Kol females. 
Such intermarriage probably followed the gradual penetration of the 
Rajputs into the regions occupied by the Kols. The stories given below 
concemii^ the or^in of the Thakuriyas probably reflect a loi^ period 
in which there was a considerable mirture of blood. 

Accordii^ to one story a certain Rautiya Kol bad two wives 
who often quarrelled and the husband saw fit to scold the elder of the 
two. As a result she left the protection of the Kol and in anger went 
to tht house of the nnUguzar of the village who happened to be a Thaku. 
She began to live on the veranda of his hotise, and earned her food with 
her own hands in any way she conld. After some months she gave 
birth to a son and the Thakur sent word to this effect to her husband, 
with the request that he should come and take the mother and child 

1 Bmieli UirAlkl. Op. Cit., Vol. I. p. 402, ' 

2 ihu,. vtj. I, p. m. 

i Ibid.. VoJ. UI. p. 609. 
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back to kis borne. 'When the Eol received the news be denied that 
the son was his and claimed that the Thakur was the teal iatiier. In 
the end the Thakur kept the child and when he grew up the boy was 
married, and his descendants make up the ThaJ^ya Rols. 

Another story is that there were once two sisters Shivari and 
Sudama. Shivari was the elder. Sudama entered the house of a 
Thakur and conceived a child by him and her descendants are called 
the Thakuriyas. Shivaii’s ctuldren became thv Kauti>a». 

There is also a much longer story current which involves a battle 
with* the Ahiis.' Once there lived at Pipari, south of the Ganges 
river near the river Belam, an old Kol named Makhata Dndjh. He 
had a very beautiful wife named Cbandwa. They had five 
dai^hteis, four of whom were married without difficulty. Many Ahirs 
lived some distance from the Eels in a village called Ganra. and the 
two groups were on good terms often ate together. This gave 
the oppoitumty to an Ahix named Lohailk to elope with Chand’wa. 
The Eols were much angered at this breach of hospitality and a grotp 
of three hundred and sbty of them aimed with gnns. swords and ^>ears 
set out after the Ahirs and defeated them, but could not locate Chandwa. 
In the course of time Loharik Ahir and Chandwa Kol liad a son called 
Bhorik. After a few years Loharik remaiked to his brother Samar 
that the Kols wrete getting too powerful and should be destroyed, and 
that they had better play a trick and thus diminate them. A marri^ 
was arranged between Bhorik and an Ahir girl and ^e Eols were 
invited. The Ahirs had five or sk great jars of liquor r^y for the 
weddh^ feast. The three hundred and »xty Eols c&me with all 
their arms to the village of Oaara. Loharik Alur stood before Makhara 
Dudjh with folded hands and respectfully asked him to have all the 
implements of warfare put into a room and locked so that at the time 
of drinking no incidents might occur. The Ec^ fooli^y trusted him 
and their weapons were locked away. The Ahiis bad been warned 
not to take a second drink, but rather to feign drunkenness after the 
first drink. Before long the KoU were too drunk to fight and the 
Ahirs qtdekiy killed all of them. 

Now Makhara Dudjh had a younger brother named Devast who 
was and hence to live by begging. "Wift sister cared for him 

1 la tha 0«n4%4 /mUo. 1991 1,3 p. B 04, it is t«UWd bbaJ AlMaa tfom 
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and kd liiiu wherever vent. He alwaya had a bow aad some 
arrows with him, $s he was also a mighty shooter. As they were out 
b^ging they met a Brahmin female beggar who bad just been to 
Gaura, the Ahir tdUage, and had learned of the slaughter of the Zola. 
When the blind Devasi beard of this he said to his sister : "Sister, 
why should we any longer when all our friends are dead ? Let us 
now go to Gaura \nllage and as we approach it tell me carefully where 
the two Ahir leaders are sitting so that I may shoot them." When 
they were within a mile of the village she spied them standby before 
the village and ready to give battle. The two halted and the sister 
carefuhy observed ah that was going on. At last the two brothers 
tuned their faces toward the blind archer and his sister. She told 
him that all was ready and handed him two arrows and then set his 
face toward the brothers. His aim was so exact that he shot the 
arrows li^t into the eyes of the two brothers and both fell down dead. 
Devasi's strength was so great that the bow almost broke when it was 
bent. The Ahirs were astounded at this mighty feat and wondered 
who did this. In their estimatioii Devast was a mighty Kol and in 
terror they deserted the village. The blind Kol and lus sister then 
took possession of the village and drove the 360 head of cattle therein 
back to their own vill^e. They found some children whom they 
brought along, and when they grew up they intermamed with 
Kola and the ofispnng of this union were calkd Thakoiiyas. 

The Ust part of the story does not seem to ht into the tale as a 
whole and the Ahir story may refer to some event other than that of 
the formation of the Thakuriyaa. There is a section of the Ahirs 
called Thakuis and there may be some connection at this point, 
Riusril and HiralaJ also dte the belief that the Abhiras, the ancestors 
in part 0! the modem Ahirs, came into India from Central Asia about 
the time of Christ.' To>day they are a much mixed race. 

It was ascertained that the Thakuriyas do not have the Rautiya 
taboo against the horse ; that they can make mattresses and can even 
sit on those made by Zathariyas, and that they have no feeling against 
the use of gold as ornaments. In fact it is believed that a Thakuir^ 
cannot carry ont a wedding without the use of gold and that the parents 
of die bride should at least see some gold about the bridegroom’s 
neck. If the bride can also wear it, so much the better.. 

One informant said that Thakuriya men occasionally eat 
and pork, but that their women-folk never eat them. They do not 
object to eati^ with other burkis, and while they cannot take Rautiya 
girls in marriage, they can marry their daughters to them. 

1 IM, Vol. U,p. IS. 
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Wiien a uumber of Thalairiyas were asked wLicU kurhi is tlie 
highest they responded as follows : "Judge for yourselves, tbt Rautiyas 
both eat and k*xp chickeus and pigs, but we never touch theui. >Sboulcl 
a pig stray into one of oui houses we have to clean and purify every¬ 
thing aud also ourselves. We may eat i>otk, but always ouiside of 
our bouses aud before we can enter them again ^ve must bathe. Our 
women never eat stick meat. So judge for yourselves which is the 
Ijetter group.” 

3. Binj. This name is (\eri\'e<l iruRi the Biuj ItiJis, the moderu 
Vindhyan range whidi cuts across the Indian pesimsula. At Sihora 
we were assured that Rautiya and Binj were ideutical, but apart from 
this dissenting view this divislou was generally accepted as a separate 
hurhi. The Biuj were usually said to be the highest of all the Kol 
grou^ks yet uo one that we interviewed had actually seen a Binj Kol. 
They had heard that there was a Binj Raja in Rajputaua to the north¬ 
west, but where he lived uow they did not Imow, They may be related 
to a Biujhwar tribe m the Central Provinces called "a comparatively 
civilized Dravidian tribe, or caste formed from a tribe.”* It is now 
established that they are one of the subdivisions of the Baigas.’ They 
also trace their ancestry back to the Viudhya hills. 

The following account was given to'us of the Bhij Kols ; A Xhakur 
or Rajput, fell in love witli a Kol woman and the couple ran away 
together and sought refi^ in the Bin] mountains. A sou was bom 
to them who was named "Biuj” after the mountmns; this boy stayed 
in the and was the forefather of the Binj kurhi. Other children 
bom to the couple returned with their parents to their old home and 
gave rise to the Thakuriyas. The Blnjes and the Thakuriyas are thus 
closely linked. 

Another story is that a Kol woman became pregnant aud gave 
birth to a son far away in the jungles. Being unable to care for the 
cluld she was forced *to leave it there. Before long a tiger came across 
the hapless infant aud took it to his den and loo^ after it. The child 
grew aud lived in the j migl e with the tiger and was called Binihwar. 
The lad was very intelligent and proved to be a £ne hunter and brought 
the tiger his daily food. Wheu he was old enough to be married 
the tiger decided that he ought to find the boy a wife, but he was 
unable to decide hoi^ to manage it One day by chance a Raja's 
wedding party accompanying the bride-tc^be was passing throu{^ 
that very jui^. The tiger saw his chance and frightened the men 

1 /bU., Vol.ii. p. 320. 

2 Slwia. V,, TU SaifM, p. S ff. 
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SO badly that they dropped the paiki in which the girl was being earned, 
and ran away as fast as they could. The poor girl was at the mercy 
of the tiger, who brought her to the boy, and gave her to hhn to be 
his wife. The tiger then released the boy from his forest life and 
together the uew couple left the jungle and went to Sheori who was 
the boy’s relative, as his mother belonged to Sheori's family. The 
offspring of couple became the Biiij Kols. 

These two stories do not even make the same point hut both 
probably preserve certain traditions: one of a connection with the 
Binj mountains the other of some inter-marriage with jungle 
Baigas or Binjhwars. 

4. Khangar. There is a distinct group of village watchruen aud 
field labourers of low caste called by thrs name and foimd mostly in 
northern central India and in the United Provinces. The name is 
said to be derived from the words kkand, a pit, and gar, a maker or 
digger; because the Khangai digs holes in other peoples' houses for 
the purpose of theft. According to another account the name is de* 
rived from khadgahof meauii^ a Kshatriya or warrior, who cams his 
livelihood by means of a khadga. or sword. 

With regard to Kol Khaz^rs we were told that they were 
swoiahas. not makmg use of Brahmins or other Hindus in social 
events, such as marriage. They are considered low on the social 
scale and Rautlyas always avoid them. If a lUutlya gixl elopes with 
a Hhangar she can never be rec^ved back, and the offspring are 
Khang flTs. In Chota Nagpur there is a Zhangar tribe which is a branch 
of the Munda group. The following story is told of their origin: 

Two Munda brothers were travelling with their wives from one 
place to another. One of the brothers and his wife preceded 
the other brother in the country. On the way, the former 
brother's wife was brought to of a child. While leaving 
the place the Munda couple buried the placenta etc., in the 
hearth which they had in^fiovised at their ten^orary lodging. 
Soon afterwards, the other brother came up there with h^ 
wife, On opening up the hearth he discovered the placenta 
etc., buried there and thought that his brother had bagged 
some game and left a portion of the meat for him to cook and 
eat. And so the couple unsuspectingly ate the unclean meat. 
When the brothers met, and the truth was known, the brother 
who had eaten the unclean meat was excommunicated and 
bis descendants became Khangars.^ 

1 lloy, C., Tht Uuidat a>u< Tlnit OovMry, p. 401. 
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The Oangars of Central India have a tradition akin to the one 
related of the ThaJcuriyas, of a slan^ter by a Bundela Rajput after 
they were made drunJc.* This may be an altogether different story 
but probably beloi^ to the same period when the Rajputs came into 
Bimdelkhazid. No first-hand accounts were obtained by us which 
would shed any lig^t on the origin of tbis kurkt. 

5. Garkvariya. While this name occurs eight times in the list of 
Kol subdi'd^ns nevertheless we found only oue living spedmen in 
spite of the fact that there were said to be many oi this group around 
Jubbtlpore. This particular Oarhvariya came to us in a group of 
Thakuriyas and Rautiyas and was the butt of their jolce^. He was 
short and dark and had a very fiat nose, much broader than is usual 
with Klols. The other kurkis said to his face that they would have 
nothing to do with him socially. When asked about himself he said 
that be was a Rautiya who had the misfortune to be bom out of Rewa 
State and hence was called a Garhvariya. The other Kols present 
would not agree that this was the real situation. Garhvariyas are 
considered unclean and no other sept will take their girls or give them 
their own daughters in marriage. They are mainly employed as field 
labourers. It is not unlikely that we met others, but tlie>' would not 
admit that they were Garhvariyas. 

6. MAicasi. Very little was to be ascertained from the Kols about 
this group. They seeni to be a very “low" kurhi, and do not even 
call m a Chamarin to act as midwife and cut the cord of the newly 
bom infant, doing such work with their own hands. They are so low 
that no social intercourse is possible with K(^ like Rautiyas and 
Thakuriyas. They are considered the most despised of all the Kols 
and "live just like Basors who are outcastes and make baskets and 
keep p^" 

The Munda tribe known as the Korkus azbl fonnd in the Satpon 
hi m of south central India are sometimes called Mowasis.' Regarding 
Korkus Russell and Hiralal state that the sept names of the Korkus 
ore m many cases identical with those of the Kols and Korwas, which may 
mean that they are au offshoot of '"the great Kol or tfunda" tribe. 
The word "Mowasi** has reference to the largest of th^ subdivisions 
but its derivation is uncertahi, The Census Report for the Central 
India Agency says : "The Mawasis were reputed to be a fightmg sectira 
of the Kols."’ 

7. Kaihariya. This kwki takes its name from koM, a mattress 

1 BoMell Mid HirAkl, Op. 0U„ Vol. iii, p. iSS. 

t Ibid. Vol. lii. p. »0. 
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or quilt which, they make from their own wom-out dothes or even 
from the cast-oS clothes of others. These quilts and mattresses are 
used in place of blankets and other forms of beddmg usually found in 
villages, and present a ra^ed sight when taken out in the sun to air. 
The Rautiya Koh hAve a taboo for the Katliariya mattress. Rautiya 
Rols generally despise this kurki because they do menial work, but tliis 
cannot be the main reason. 

All the 'evidence that we were able to collect indicates that 
Russell and liiralal are incorrect in thdi conclusions regarding the 
Kathariyas havii^ the mattress as their totem. They say: "A 
member of this sept (Ratharia) must never have a mattress in 
his house nor wear clothes sewn in cross'pieces as mattresses 
are sewn. The word kaikri should never be jneationed before him as 
he thinks some great misfortune would thereby happen to his family, 
but this belief is foiling into abeyance.''‘ The achtal facts which we 
have carefully checked seem to be the exact opposite. 

8. Khaitwar. This is probably the same as a group in Cliota 
Ns^nix known luider the slightly different name of Kharias. In the 
)*ear 1937 Sarat Chandra Roy® published in two ^■oluJnes' a complete 
emd comprdiexisTve stiidy of tl^ important group. The Khairwars 
in the Central Provinces seem to be a mixture of jungle tribes and are 
often confused with the Gonds. Russell and Hiralat say that the most 
probable derivation of the name is from the khair or catechu tree 
(Acacia caUchu) from which catechu, "any one of the several dry, 
earthy, or resinlike, astringent substances got from certain tropical 
plants and used in tanning and dy^g" is manitfactured. We were 
given this same information : this group is called Rhairwaxs because 
its members make khair. They are also said to be a low type of Kol 
and this woric is despised as a profession for noW'U'days it is done 
only by primitive jungle dwellers. It is not unlikely that a group of 
KoJs at one time were active in preparing khair and so received this 
name, but it is more probable that they are somehow related to the 
Rharias of Chota Nagpur. 

9. Kulfttangan. This is another of the so-called lower types of 

Rols, the name being derived from mmgna, "to ask.” It appears 
that durii^ the time of birth, marriage, death, or special r^j^ous 
functions, members of this kurki, if such it may be called, make it a 
practice to ask alma from Kola On certain occasions they arc said to 
play the a one-stringed musical instrument. There is no 

l KaawU 4a(l RinU, Op. Cil., Vol. HI. p. 510, 6 ^ a?<o Vr>l. {, n. fil. 
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possibiJlty o! marfiage wtb Wgher Kol grou^ It is not at all un¬ 
likely that the name is not the title of a kurhi, but rather of a type of 
Kol who, though he may belong to any kurhi. uses the above occasions 
for making a little extra money. One informant assjired ns that 
Knlmangans were really Rautiyas. 

10, Suasaha. The word probably is a corruption of «?as«Aa, 
meaning self-reliant, independent. When the word is applied to Kols 
the inference is that they do not follow the Hindtiired customs of most 
of th^ tribe in regard to the calling in of the Brahmin priest, the nai, 
and the dhtfbi. All these matters are cared for by some member of 
their own community, usually one of the elderly persons. We came 
across one who claimed to be a Swasaha, but as a group they were 
never fotmd. Some evidence was found which would indicate that 
this is not a distinct kurhi. but is rather somethii^ remaining from 
earlier times. If any family or group is independent of the pandit, 
nai 01 dhobi in weddii^ and the like, they may be called Swasahas. 
We found evidence which leads us to believe that there are Swasaha 
Rautiyas. The lower kurhis are probably mostly ci the sva$aka type. 
Nevertheless most of the Kols believe and claim that this is a distinct 
kurhi. 

* II, Bhumiya. The word literally means 'born from the laaid’ 
or 'aboriginal.' It is also a title of the Bharias, a Mruida tribe residing 
in la^ numbers in the Jubbulpore district. At present the Bharias 
are usually associated with the Gonds and are probably very much 
intermixed with them as the number of names and sub-divisions would 
indicate. We were unable to elicit any definite information from the 
Kols about this kurhi save that Bhumiyas may sleep «ther on beds 
or on the ground- This same title is also fouixd among the Bsugas and 
the Korkus, and the Gonds have a subdivision of this name. Bhumiya 
a nd Bbuiya are synonyms. 

Li connection with the Kols the name may have arisen as a 
nickname, or a title given to Kols who held land. Ort^ tribes and 
some Hindus aie to employ tie term Bhuiya as the equivalent for 
Zamindar? There are thus Bhumiyas by tribe and also by title. 
Roy has written a book on the Hill Bhuiyas of Orissa.* They are 
also Muiidas and in view of Ibis fact it is not strange that some Kob 
should either beat the title of Bhumiya or belong to the Bhamiyn 
A Bhuiya subcaste bears the name of Rautadi, which i# not far 
removed from Rautiya. 

12. Murha. Russell and Hiralal state that this is a caste of 

1 nu. Vo), n, p. so6. 

2 Roy, 8. C., TU BiU of Oriua, 1S9S, 
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navvies and labourers found in Jubbulpora and adjoining districts and 
numbering about 1,500 persons only. They are ccunected by some 
writers with the Bind tribe of northern India and Bengal, but it is 
more likely that in Central India tliey are recruited largely from the 
Kol group. "In Maiidla someMurhas seem to be Kols.”* This caste is 
employed In all kinds of earthwork, such as building walls, ezcavating 
trenches and making embankments for large taute or for the rice 
fields. We found that similar work is being done by Kols all over 
Central India, At Barela there is a large tank covering several acres 
and ceiled 'Moihu.' Local Kols told ns that it was so named because 
it was dug by Muiha Kols many years ago. 

13. Gunj. Russell and Hiialal not mes^ned any group of this 
name. The 1931 Census has a "Ounjwar” in a Iot^ list of tribes and 
castes, but calls it "Unclassified.” It was claimed that the Gunj 
kurhi or^nally lived in the west and came from thence into Central 
India. No one interrogated concerning this matter had even met a 
member of this kurhi. It is not unlikely that the name may be a 
variant of Biiij, although one group included both in their list of Kol 
kurkis, 

14. Kdbiriya. The word means 'follower of Kabir' and ^ 
probably basically a religions group. Kabix waa brought up iin the home 
of a Mohammedan weaver {JytlohiC). but through Ramananda came 
into touch with the theistic and bhakH type of faith procldraed by 
Ramanuja. He was half-Hindu half-Moslem and is revered by 
both. George Weston Briggs notes : "The real importance of Kabii 
rests in the enormous influence which he has exercised upon subsequent 
leli^ous thinJdug, especiaHy as it has affected the masses, because of 
his use of the vernacular. His attitude toward caste drew to hims^ 
a large following from the lower levels of society.”’ This designation 
oji the part of the Kols show's that Kabir's influence had reached them, 
but the name may have some occupational signiflcance. Kabir was a 
weaver and two weaver groups in Central Provinces, the Koris and 
the Koshtis have Kabiriya subgroups. 

15. Narchhila. The name means literally "a cord cutter*' and 
refers to the cutting of the umbilical cord at childbirth. It was stated 
that the kurki is given the name because it does not call in a midwife 
from a low Hindu caste to cut the umbilical cord (nara) of the new¬ 
born child. It seems more likely that this is a general term, as in the 
case of the Swasahas, for a family in any one of the groups who for 

I Buwoll tni\ HirAltf, OH., Vol. TV, p. iSi. 
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some leasou or other do not call in a low caste midwife. It was also re¬ 
ported that this group does not mahe any use of the Hindu priest and 
is very low in the sodal scale. Some claimed that this is really a grc)U2) 
of Chamars—leather workers in the traditional sense, but Russell and 
Kiralal do not mention it in their glossary of caste divisions uor does 
Briggs report it. It is probably of minor tignihcaucc. 

16. Shwiya is the same as Bhuuiiya. sec above. 

17. Bffnvar does not appear ui Russell and Hiralal uor in the 
list of tribe and caste responses in the 1931 Census. Nor is Barwai 
found there. Barwar, s^ to mean “disciple of the bar or banyan 
tree*' (Ficus indica). Is listed among the septs of the Kols in the nortJj 
by Crooke as was seen in the previous note' ou his findings. In a 
later book Crooke ^eaks of Barwars as a criminal tribe of Otidh.’ 

18. Pateai. One group gave the information that this kurki 
hved ia the south, *Chawhau Xhaud'. In Sii^bhiun, Bengal, the 
Bhuiyas call themselves Patean-bans meaning 't^ildren of the wind’. 
The Bhuiya highlands are called Pawii Desh.* This may indicate a 
memory of a connection now long lost. 

19. MautJutiya. No trace nor iufoimatiuu coucezaiug tills 
group could be found. It was reported only once. 

The Census of 1891 attempted to record the names of sub- 
(Uvmons of castes in some det^, and the resultant list contained 
thousands of names of everj' kind. The Ahir alone had over 1,700 
entries. The subdivisions of the Kob manifest the same tendency 
and show that the groups have absorbed into themselves members 
from lugher- and lower castes. The Thakuxiyas probably contain a 
Rajput elezoent and at the other end. we find ICols mixed with 
Khangars, Murhas, Khairwars and Chamars. The Kob of today 
are probably pretty well mixed with other groups. 

MAiNtSNANCE OP ms SocLu. STRUCTURE. Kob who live in 
close contact with city life have frequently lost the sense of social 
solidarity which characterises the Kob living under more primitive 
conditions. Various factors in city life, or near-city life, tend to make 
the same rigid social order impossible, and yet even uuder these cou- 
dltions there is an attempt to maintain something of the elder traditions. 

Almost every village has an elderly man who may be cooadered • 
in a sense the head-man of the community. He b usually called 
MahaiA or literally, the leader. This man is the natural head of the * 

1 So» 8S. 
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coomiiioity aud bas como to bo recognized as such lately by bis per¬ 
sonal worth, wisdom and character. There is no formal election of 
the bead'UieQ : they were recognised as such by a kind of social 
gravitation. Usually the Makala has an assbtant loiowu os the 
Chharibariar, who does most of the necessary running around. The 
Mahata is not the sole authority aud is uot empowered to act or even to 
make decisions of any importance without first consulting the more 
indnential heads of the community. But he usually takes the initiative 
in calling together the leaders of the local group if factors requirii^ a 
meeting come to his knowledge, or if a definite request for it is made. 

The ultimate authority of the local group rests with the village 
panck Of panch^at, literally 'the council of five'. The panch, however, is 
not to be thought of as limited to five xnembers only, for it is usually com¬ 
posed of all the influential adult niales of the conxmuuity. They must 
possess, in the words of the Kols, "dharan aur dhan" —piety aud property 
—if they are to be regarded worthy of a place in the panchayat. There 
are however, no elections to the Kol panchayals. The leader may or may 
not recognize one as a member of the group, and while others may 
attend and even take part m the discussions, they have uo right to deride 
on the ultimate issue. 

Practically all major and minor issues affecting the life of the commu¬ 
nity are derided by the paatch which thus forms a council for the arbitra¬ 
tion of matters pertaining to the community. Its power is really re¬ 
markable and the decisions of the pa^tchayal are rigidly respected. It 
is dangerous for a member of the community to go against its advice 
or derision, for in most cases the panch can bring to bear upon the re¬ 
calcitrant such stroi^ social pressure that he is practically cut ofi from 
his community, whirii means that he is a man without a country or a 
caste. Personally he may be cut off from all social intercouise, from the 
use of the well and other village amenities; he is not isrited to any 
functions aud is treated as an outcaste. But Worse yet, be can neither 
get his children married, nor admitted into the tribe. 

Some of the matters which a Kol panchayai deals with mdude 
the following : 

1. Eating and drinking with other castes if such has been 
forbidden or is against custom. 

2. Seamal abbeiations not approved by the usual Kol practices. 

« 3. Marriage matters: selecting the bride or the brid^oom 

if there is any difficulty or dispute; arbitration of dilates 
over financial aspects of the marriage. unioos 

dealt with and suitable penalties determined. 
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4. Di\'orcc aii<l the care of the childieu. 

5. 1‘ailuro to prcN-idc adequately for member of the household. 

6. Debt, dfiiik, bctthig cmd quarrels. 

7. Injury to, fjr tlie killing of auuuals which are conadered 
sacred. 

6 . Defying tlie Kol social traditions, not listed above. 

9. Deciding upou contributions of monej' or supplies for groiip 
reli^ous observances. 

ro. I’nqxaty and inhoritaaiee when there is a disimfe or doubt. 

Should tlxe doci^ou of the panch not be 3ccepte<l ui some serious 
dispute, particularly where real property is involved, the matter may 
be taken to the civil courts. \^ile this method is open and ofteji 
threatened, it is seldom resorted to. Kols are not often found hi the 
ctntrts, for there is always the chance that they will lose the case and 
also have to face social boycott of the panch for not heeding its do* 
cision and advice. In some matters the panch itsdf may advise going 
to court. If there is a grave offense, suc 3 i as murder or theft, the police 
step in and the matter is taken entirely out of the liauds of the com- 
nmnity. Nevertheless the Kols l>oast that they are law abiding and 
that most sections of them have had uo police record whatsoever. 
Enquiry from the police coiihnned this claim: in this respect Kols 
give no anxiety and the police seldom trouble them when some crime 
has been committed in the larger villages of which Kols form a part. 

Wlien a penalty is deckled upon the paneh sees that it is enforced. 
If tlie )>er5on to be discqdined is amenable to the panch the penalty is 
visually dtlier a fine or a feast. If the latter, the person must feed tire 
leaders of the community and thus e]q>res$ regret for his act; or if a 
fine is imposed, such, if realiaed, is usually used for a least. In tbe 
past it is said that the fines were used for the purchase of alcoholic 
hquoTs and drhiks, and in some places still are; but now-a-days tlus 
seems to be largdy abandoned. The fine in some cases might even 
amount to fifty rupees, but for a Kol this is an excessive amount and 
it is unlikely that so iiiucii is ever dedaied under ordinary circUmstaaces. 
Five rupe<s or so is the usual amoxmt for ordinary violatioBa. 

IiWR'VitLAGB Co wens. The general social soUdari^ of the Kols 
is further shown by the fact that under the more stable CAidifioos ctf 
village life, no single village stands ^one m makn^ as in^wrtant ded* 
^oxL affecting one of Its members, for there are inttf-vill^ federations. 
Sarat Chandra Roy also lepoits this Bmoog ^ Khatias.^ In eevesal 

1 (Tie 17S. 
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ceuties we found evidence of this uiteT-%dllage, organization. In Maihar 
there was a panchayai con]2>osed, theoretically, from members of seven 
castes ; but Kols have inter-village coundls of their own and the leaders 
of each village, along with a few other leading men, occasionally come 
together when important matters are rmder consideration. Such a 
meetii^ is called only for something which seems vitally important 
and affecte the total life of the community. Their sense of social 
solidarity is so acute that a matter affecting one is regarded as affecting 
aD- Near Katni there is an inter-village organuation which includes 
twenty to thirty Kol communities, and this federation is said to be very 
active in matters pert^nii^ to the life of the Kob of that area. 

Sometimes the heads of the villages in a federation are consulted 
by sending around a sort of circular, giving information about the case 
and instructing them to think over the decision which should be even- 
tualiy reached, Occasionally they are then and there asked to pronounce 
th ei r opinion. In Barela we were in a house to which had just cxnue a 
communication, originating in Barela, and which was beii^ circularized 
flTtuvng the villages of the federation to which Barela belonged. It was 
wiicten for the Kob by the village writer of the Kayasth caste and we 
were able to secure a copy of it. The circular affords a good example 
of the way in which certain matters are settled, and shows that the 
matter of ^ting b serious enough to be called to the attention of the 
larger group. The translation of the document is as follows: 



All the kings (members) of the various poMckayeUs, we 
(the members of the local panchayals) send our very respectful 
greetings. We would re^>ectfully make this compbint that 
people under your jurisdiction {i.s. Kob) eat the flesh of ' * 
swine cooked by the Kumhars (potters}^ If tbw is so why 
shodid we not start the pipe with them (have social inter¬ 
course with them). You get the animal killed by the Kumhars 
and then wash it with water that has already been touched 
by them (and so polluted), and if a girl becomes pr^nant 
you punish the family by the imposition of a fine or a caste 
dinner. 

If these are facts please admit them or if things are 
otherwise, say so and make your mark (signature). Abo 
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give yotu opinion wtetLer you are agreeable to social inter* 

course with the Kmnhar 5 . 

This letter should be circulated in the followii^ villages : 

1. Kharara Ghat: the whole panch, Sahmat, Dbannu, Sunna. 

2. Bargaon : the whole pemcfu 

3. Matawar Do, 

4. Bharda Do. 

5. Fan^ar Do, 

6. Usmer Mohaiya. 

7. Jatma, 

This letter, without naming the offGiders. is a complaint that 
somewhere in this particular Kol community social intercourse with 
the potter caste has been allowed without penalty. The Kumhars 
are among the lowest untouchables and no Kol should eat or drinh 
with them. The panch cl that particular village was so laz that the 
matter went as far as a Kol girl becoming pr^nant, due, pre¬ 

sumably, to this association. They did not watch over the welfare of 
the grotip and began bo check it only after it had gone as far as that. 
To ^e ntuids of tlie couxidaiuonts the aasodation with the Kumhars 
should nev'er liave been permitted and the rhetorical question is asked, 
ii Kols should not have full mteicourse with them, implying that to 
do so would be to degrade the Eels to the level of the Kumhars. This, 
of course, would be absurd, but is just what the other panch is allowing 
and so it should be checked. The letter attempts to put a stop to this 
and gives an example of the way such matters are sometimes handled. 

TOTEiOSTIC EtSaENTS m THE SOCIM OBOAf«2ATIOW. The 
ph^omenon of totemism is widespread among the Uunda tribee of 
India, and in many cases it still forms a fundaments featme the 
social oxganiration partimilarly in connection with marriage, kjjishy, 
and sexual relations. In certaixi cases, as with the Oraons,' there is 
a dehxiitely intermediate stage, and endogamy is becoming the rule, 
but the clans among the more primitive tribes are still exogamous. 
Among some of the latter type, the Korwas and Biihors*, for example, 
the totemistic organization is stiE quite intact; in ciSntrast, the Hill 
Bhuiyas of Orissa and the Juangs of Keonjhar, both Munda tribes, 
have at the pr^ent day no totesaistic organization.’ Although 

1 Roy. 6. 0., The Oraot otOktAa p. 324 ff. 

2 &07, fl, C^, TM Ob*pWrlV. 
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ill the case of the Hill Kharios the clan o^aiiization is based on tote- 
niistic principles, there is still no exogamy connected with itJ Roy 
remarks about another section of the Hill Kharlas : ” There is strong 
evidence to indicate that this section of the tribe has probably lost its 
elan organization as they have lost th«r aboriginal language, unless 
it may be that they never Evolved any such organization."^ Other 
Kharias, notably the Hill Rharias of Sii^bhum and Manbhuin di^ 
tricts have recorded of them that "the diwsifti into oxogainons clans 
is recognised for the purpose of marriage.'*’ 

An e^raniinatios of the clan o^auization of the Mundas, which 
might quite readily be worked out from existing materials, would be 
an interesting study. From otir study of the Kols of Central India it is 
clear that they, like some of the Munda trilies noted abmx*, haxre at 
the present day no toten>istic clan organization as the basis of their 
social organization; ex^^ainy is practically miknown, marriage being 
r^Uated within the group and e^'e3l sub-groups on the basis of genea¬ 
logical relationshijis. Fifty years ago Crooke wrote of the Kols of the 
Southern United Provinces tliat tliey hax'e “shed off the elaborate 
systeni of toteioistic sc3)ts which are found amoi^ the Muiidos of 
Bengal.'’* On being asked questions dealing u*ith a totem or an 
emblem of a clan the Kols said that they have clans which they term 
gois. Asked further how these diftered from kurhis the answer given 
was that gois and kurhis are essentially the same. They s^d that on 
a tribal basis exogamy is unknown amongst them, and that marriage 
is always among the same gols or kurhis. There seems therefore to be 
no difference at the present time in marriage regulations between 
members of septs wothin the clan. 

Some of the Kol kurhis which have no totems or clan emblems 
may be callM gols in the same sense os are the three kurhis: Kuilias, 
Kathautiyas and Kathariyas, uhlch apparently have as clan emblems 
the earthen vessel, the wooden bowl and the mattress, respectively.’ 
No rites are observed in connection with these totems, either for 
their multiplication or for their preservation. As far as could be 
ascertained there are now no taboos in coimection with them. In the 
cases of those who strictly use one or the other of these dishes the 
taking of food in the wrox^ kind of is taboo, that is, the Kurha 
should eat off earthen vessels ; yet there are Kurhas who do not observe 

1 IhU.. np, 128, )S4, 18$ ftf. 

2 Hid., p. 128. 

3 IM., p, I2S. 

4 Crooke, W., Triita eti Cotf/# ef ttr XortMcat and OvSti, Vo). HI, Art. KoJ. 

6 &M pages 30, 37. 44. 
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Wus in a strict way, aiicl when ccrtaui situations arise tUe^' inay cat 
from a brass without offence. The same aj^ilies iu tlxe case of the 
Kathautiyas. 

Russeil and Hiralal' are supposed to Lave found trac^ of 
totcmism amoug the Kols, but as previously noted it is clear that they 
Lave made a mistake in the case of the Katbariyas. They list certain 
"toteinistic septs" in Mandla. They note that the Bargaiyan sept is 
really named after tlie village of Eargaon, that the sept connects its 
name with the bar or banyan tree {Ficus indtM) and is said to revere 
it. This tree, however, is generally revered by Kols. Some of the 
sept's uses and taboos of the tree are mentioned in their article. The 
second sept, tlie Kathautia has the explanation tliat we have gis'en, 
except It is reported tliat the sejjt reveres the i%ei and keeps 
Bagheshwar Deo,* the tiger god, on a little platform on tJxe veranda. 
We found no trace of this amoi^ the Kathautiyas interviewed. The 
third is the Katbariya sept, of which we have already spoken sad 
where we believe the authors have gone astray. Fourthly, "The name 
of the Mudia or Bfudnindia sept Is said to mean shaven head, but they 
apparently revere the white kuMh^a or gourd, perhaps because it has 
some relation to the sha\*en head. They give the white gourd to a 
woman on the third day after she luts home a child, and her family do 
not eat this vegetable for three years.’’" Fifthly, the Kumraya 
sept is said to re\*eie the browu kimhra. Again, the Bhuwar sept is 
named after bhu or bhutni and its members must never sleep on cots, 
always on the ground. W'e found no trace of thb belief. "Other 
septs are Nathunia, a nose rii^; Karpatia, a kind of grass; and 
Binjhwar. from a tribe of that uame.'’^ Russdl and Hiralal do oot 
state whether there are exogainic tendencies in connection with these 
septs or not. Totemism however, is a very complex phenomenon and 
diAeis widely even antoog the Mundas. There is apparently no single 
criterion: "Exogaiay may or may not be coupled with tlie other 
features, totemlstic taboos may be dissociated from a totemistic name 
for the group practising them , descent from the totem may or may 
not be postulated; and so fortlx."* Ix>wio goes on to discuss 
Goldenweiser’s and Fraser’s theories of totemism and finds them in* 
adequate to explain the totemistic phenomeua. "OxJy confusios can 
result from envisaging what Is disparate under a single head.”* The 

1 RoMell ftod HirAlAl, Op. CH., Vol, HI. p. SIO. 011. 

2 8e« Mex : H^sr. 

S p. 010. 

4 Ibid., p 0 U. 

$ LPViP, B. H., Soritli/, p. 140. 

0 /M.. p. 140. 
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Rautiya Kols hav« a strong taboo in relation to the horse, but repeated 
enquiries have failed to establish any totemistio connection, although 
it may exist. In view of these facts and in the light of these investi¬ 
gations it seems that totemlsm as such is apparently a negligible factor 
in the lives of the Kols of Central India. There are, it may be, certain 
traces of it kept alive by tradition, but its real signihcance has been 
lost. The unit of social organization turns out to be the family within 
the endogamotis kurhi, , 




Chapter IV 
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For the Kok there are certain very obvious tumiug i>oml^ of life 
and at such times Kok believe that evil is present, ready to tender the 
mitcome of events unfavourable. To Kols the aaixiety is not merely 
one bom of a physical cibis but goes deeper into their cousciousuess, 
for at such times favourable supernatural aid must be secured or the 
evil spirits will triumph over them. Hence at these timung p^ts 
there are certain rites and ceremonies which must be observed 
course should not be had to some newer unloiown ajid untried method, 
Kols are unable to give a rational account of why they P^tform these 
rites: as far as they are concerned it k just the custom. Though m 
many cases the customs may have be«i adopted from Hinduism, it 
was so long ago that Kok are now altogether unconscious of it. It 
should be remembered, therefore, that many of the things described 
in this connection wiU also be found true of the viUage folk all ovw 
this part of Central India. An attempt has been iiuule by long wd 
natieiit enquiry to find out wliat the Kok themselves do ou t^ im¬ 
portant occasions, but we have not sought to comi>aie them with other 
groups in this regard. 


BiBTH Customs. Pregnancy. The pregnant mother k not 
adered unclean and there are no particular taboos placed upon heff. 
She is allowed to go about her regular work and do all cooki^ ^d 
household duties without restriction. She may eat what she 1 ^ 
and there are no foods which she must avoid other than those a Kol 
never uses. She should be careful, however, not to go neet p^ 
where iMs and other evil ^irits are known to lurk, they might atta^ 
her and as a result cause a miscarriage. WTien the won^ com to 
know that sbe is pr^nant the matter is taken to the family g^^— 
dfvi—viho k usually resident in one comer of the house and she « 
promised that she will receive an offerii^ if she protects the oA 

the unborn babe for the full time of pregnancy. Afttf « 

often shortly before if aU has gone wtil. the family will p^t to tltf 
jfari the particular things that they had promised her., Thk W « 
an such as a goat, pig or chicken, or just 

tbe simple km offering or hre sacrifice k comaom ^ 
an obkScffl of clarified butter {ghi) placed 91 firt 
the dsw the aaqariang of the wall with.vermjhon and W 
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presoiitation of a jnece <>£ a brokoj cocoaaiat. Occasionally, parti- 
culaily when the woniaji is in severe paiai before tiie time her birth- 
pangs are exixjcted and iiounal, there may be a special sacrifice of one 
of tiic animals noted above. Hindtts also observe similar ceiemonies. 

There are certain charms which are believed to be \;seful to the 
expectant mother to ward off evil, A small metal bos for the protectuig 
dgvi is worn on a cotton thread round the neck, while a copper necklace 
is regarded as an especially effective protection. Sometimes the leaves 
of the lulasi plant {Ocymim sanclim) are useful. Sivch leaves may be 
laid on the mother's abdomen with a prayer that she may be safeguarded 
through this dangerous period. These various means help in the 
preventioix of miscarriage which, if it docs ocnir, is believed to be due 
to the mdueitce of some evil force. But c>‘C3i should a demon trip 
the woman up and ca^tse her to fall heavdy to the ground, no harm 
will result if tliese procantious h&ve been attended to. When there 
is a case of miscarriage the foetus is taken away to the burial ground 
and put into a hole witliont any ceremony. 

Labour. Among the more primitive Kols dUficuIt labour is 
ascribed to evil spirits ; the more advanced ones speak of it as a punish¬ 
ment due from Bhagawan for some bad karma. In case the delivery 
proves difficult there are certain things that shoidd be done. Some 
Kols definitely averred that nothing can alter the difficulties of labour, 
but questions have been answered in such a way by others that it 
appears to be established that there are magical practices in this connection. 
If things are not goli^ well the first thing t^ be done is to make a suit* 
able offering to a depi ox diva, or both. Then one should go carefully 
about the house and open the mouth of each covered earthen pot; 
the ^ots on every bxmdle shoodd be carefully luitied and strugs or 
pieces of ropes untwisted. As far as possible every closed thing in the 
house should be opened up. This, it is believed, will make the delivery 
easier. Often five handfuls of rice are taken out of the opened rice jar 
and Bhagawan is challenged to divide the grains into two equal parts 
'without making an error. They imply that if he can do such a thing 
and do it right be mil surely be able to see the child safely throu^ 
delivefy. 

Another magicsd use of gram is also made at this critical hour. 
Prayers are first offered for a safe delivery; then a handful of grain is 
taken out of the pot by a TWflT» member of the family. This is carefully 
counted. If it happens that the number of grains Is even, then all will 
be well, for it is a good omen, and the delivery will be easy. If the 
number is an odd one, it is a wamiog of the likelihood of pain and dasgtf. 
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Kols gejierally believe that the soul of the child enters and 
possesses its new body before the child is bom. The more general 
opinion is that the movements of the child in the womb, which first 
occur about the sixth month, are the signs that the body has reedved 
its soul and is already a person. The soul is a gift to the child by 
Paraniatuia, and it enters the child's body through the mouth, uose 
or ears. The Kols' idea of the state and liature of the soul before en¬ 
tering the child's body is very vague and it is unusual to find any clear 
idea of transmigration ami previous existence in another body. 

Delivery. There is no uncleauness attached to the woman up 
to the time of the birth of her baby, but for sis days thereafter she is 
considered unclean. The actual delivery of the child always occurs 
at home for no use is made of hospitals or the like. 

When the time of birth is near the female relatives who have 
come for the occasion take charge of her. No members of the 
family are allowed in the ddivery room and men are kept out for the 
sis days following. In a few places however we leamed that they 
might ^ter after three days. Her mothei-in-Iaw and her sister are 
the ones to make the arrangeiiieiiU asid du the actiml work, olthoitgh 
other female niemhers of the two families m&y sttisid ready to assist. 
The woman awaits her time in a darkened room protected as far as 
possible from the entry of evil spirits. A few hours before (and some- 
tiaies pist at the tune) birth is expected a mid-^e— dot —is summoned. 
The Kols usually summos a Chainarm, or if she is not available, a 
Basorin. .Sometimes, particularly around Jubbulpore, the Basorm 
seems to be preferred. If the birth should occur before the dai arrives 
the women in the house can do everything except the cuttii^ of the 
umbilical cord. Li one place we asked what would happen if the dsi 
did not arrive and they replied that before a Kolin would cut the cord 
they would have to let the mother and baby die 1 Some Kols are sud 
to do it themselves, but we did not find any who admitted that they 
do so. If the child should be bom in a field the mother gathers up 
the child and the after-birth in her sari and carries it home and then 
the da« is called to cut the cord and care for the infast. 

The birth usually occurs witii the mother squatted on the fioor, 
seated on her heels and beiding over a large basket placed upside 
do'wn on the fioor, her head meanwhile resting on her hands The 
female relativee support her and give eaicouiagemeut. The da* is the 
one to lecdve the cMd. No oue in the family should touch the child 
until it has first been purified by the dai, 'This applies to the mother 
88 well. The dai cuts the umbilical cord with an iron instrumeot which 
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*he tss with h^ a=d tahes cha^e of ^ ^M. ^ 

Natives may move the mother to another part of the r<^. The 
fct thing to\e done to the baby when it is certaai that it has b^un 
to l^^ which is learned by the crying of the_^aut is to ^^e 
it lightly from head to foot with wood ashes. This, it is clamrf, 
JerSts skin trouble, a possible chill, and wards off evil spm^ 

Le also sprinkled about the floor where the mothm Th« 

adies on tte ohild ate then removed with a soft cloth and *e baby 
is bathed in luke-warm water. It is thm dned and is usn^ graUy 
massaged with the sweet til oil from Sisamum ^tcum. The cluld 
should now be given a smoke bath. There has been a fire buni^ 
in the lying-in room and into this is sprinkled some a,wyan oi dill 
seed (Aiulkum grmeoltns), which gives a smoke with a pleasant odour. 
The ^ild is waved through this several tunes and the smo^ and 
warmth are said to help in removing the moisture irom the body and 
give it protection from evff. Some old pieces of cloth am now ready 
Li in Sese the child is wrapped by the dai who places it on a s«pa 
(wumowiiig fan). 

The iai now turns her attention to the mother who is probably 

Iving on some dirty rags in the comer. The mother is cleaned by the 

^\nd is massaged with sweet oil. Usually iorowar, ^etim« 
caJted oil (mustard oil from Brassica junua). ^^ 

tlie til oil The dai should also clean up and dispose off all the dirty 
cloths and the pUcenta- We found some differences as to the method 
of the disposal of these things. In most places it appears that they 
are never taken orrt of the house lest evff spirits work through them, 
but that they are buried with clarified hutter ighi) in a hole mtte earthen 
floor and a fire k^t burning over the spot for six days. Somettmes, 
though rardy, the placenti and soiled cloths are collected m m ea^en 
vessel (or sometimes placed upon a large-sired earthen tile) and are taken 
outside the house. These things are usually placed somewhere at the 
back of the houEe in a place which may not be visited, or are thrown on the 
numure pile, or sometimes they are buried there. At other ti^ 

aJl is burned in the fire which is ah^ in the lying-in room and t^ «hes 

are later thrown into some stream. A^, it was said that is all 
wrapped up in a dirty cloth and thrown into a secluded spot. These 
customs'seem to vary, but the first is the most usual. 

Roy in The Birhors says that this group buries the after-birth just 
outmde the door—the deeper it is buried the longer is the interval b^tfore 
the birth of the neit child. No animal should be able to get at it and 
eat it or the mother will sicken and dfe. In the case of the umbilical 
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cord the chUd will die if this is eaten ; if it is buried deeply the child’s 
teeth will appear late and if shallow they come early.' 

No traces of correqjonding beliefs were foimd among the Kols, 
but they have the convictic®, common to village India, that, should 
wrong persons get possession of the placenta and the umbilical cord 
they are likdy to be used in magical practices dar^erous to the mother 
and the infant. They should therefore be well-guarded and no out¬ 
sider should have access to tin^m ; tlus is why they usually are not 
taken out of the house and are buried beneath the door. A fhil d T»< w 
woman, by eating a portion of either the placenta or the umbilical 
cord may dispel the induesices which keep her barren, but in so doing 
there is every chance that it will result in injury and even death in the 
family from which she received by stealth the required parts. 

The work of the dai ordinarily lasts for sis days, that is, during 
the fidl period of the undeanness. Sometimes however, this is dis* 
pensed with as far as the full period is concerned, but durii^ the time 
the dai is in the house it is her duty to care for the mother and child. 
For the first three days the mother is not si^)posed to take anything 
except a little milk hut after that period is over she eats a bit of food 
after the first bath. If the is a male the dai is usually one 
rupee for her work, and if the child be of the other sex. half tto omoost. 
Duru^ the period of her work the dai is given food from the household 
and when she leaves certaui other preseuts and clothes are likely to 
be forthcoming. No difference in the period of uncleamitts is mado 
on account of $ex-^in either case it lasts for six days. In some places 
there is a rdazation of the strictness after the tUid day. A special 
drink said to be made of "ginger root (Cieome visMsa), raw sugar (^uf) 
and certain jui^e roots boiled together" is given to her three times a 
day until she is stronger. 

During riiig period the mother is to her room. She 

^ould not touch anything and should spend the time lying down. 
Certain measures should now be taken to protect the mother and the 
young (driJd from evil infiuences. These infiuences are particularly 
malignant during the Erst six days, but may be overcome by certain 
methods. A small fire should constantly bum in the Iying*in room 
and should be kept alive by wood from the bgl tree {Aegic mamuhs). 
Bel is the wood of the gods and tho^ are attracted by its smoke and 
no evil spirits dare be present at the same time. SometinNS twigs of 
M wood are placed beride the infant ox a twig <A the same may be 
imbedded in hit fioor. The wood of the nim tree {Afilia iuadifachia) 
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is dso a velmble charm aguust evil spirits Sixd is oiten tised. Ashes 
from the fife biinmig within the room are also taken and sprinkled oroimd 
the cot or around the spot where the ncwhom mfant is lying on the 
floor. Mo spirit will dare cross this Ime of ashes. Ashes are also placed 
on the door sill to bar access to the house from that direction. Iron is 
similarly used ; bits of nails beuig driven into the frame about the door, 
or a piece of iron hung jiist over it. Sometimes wine may he spruikled 
aroruid the delivery room after the dai has cleaned up. This attracts 
the beneficent deities and as a result the evil ones will have to flee. 
During those six critical nights an elderly man should sleep just out> 
side the doorway. Every form of protection Imown shoiUd be attempt¬ 
ed, for there is no telling where bkuis may enter as they can come into 
the house as air does. 

There is a night bird belonging to a class of owls which the Kols 
greatly fear. This is the night-jar {Caprimui§u$ A$iaiious), called by 
them the kursH bird and often Imowu as the goatsucker. As it is parti¬ 
cularly fond of huinasi milk this bird is said to watch for the women 
nurring babies. During the n^t, when the mother and child are sound 
asleep, this bird is very active and may slip into the house and draw the 
tniUc from the mother's breast. The mother is not aware of this, or if 
she is dimly conscious of something, she believes that the baby is feeding. 
For lack of milk the child does not grow, gets thinner and thinner and 
soon <^ea. Its constant crying is a sure sign that the kurset bird is steal¬ 
ing away its milk. The mother is also affected and may die. The 
best posable protection against tHg bird is the closed door (there 
being no windows), with branches of the nm tree hanging over it. 
He may also be frightened away by ill-soundh^ noises. These 
birds, commonly seen in Central India, have a peculiar way of looking at 
one, as if they were staring and searching for something. 

The stump of the umbilical cord, called the nara, has usually 
fallen off by the sixth day and this is invariably buried in the floor 
of the house, and fire k^t bumii^ over the place of its burial for six 
days more. Several things are buried with the cord, although r^rts vary. 
Occasionally some bfl leaves are put with it and it is thus interred; 
Qgab a few copper pice, some turmeric (haidi—Curcuma longa) and 
suf>vi nut {Artca caischu) are also buried with it. At other times some 
grains of rice may be coloured yellow with haUi and then dropped one 
by one into the hole prepared for the cord. As each grain is dropped 
the name of some relative is called. Di the future the child should hold 
these names in great respect and never call such persons directly by 
name. This droppii^ of rice, however, is not usually observed. The 
burial of the nara or cord is said to be very important, It is really a 
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part of one, aaid if ajiotlier person should get it he would have powex 
over the duld. Its hurial is also, strangely, a proof of birth. If a 

Zol is ashed where he was bom he replies : "My nara is buried in_ 

and names the village, Izi a real sense a part of him is buried there 
and he is a part of that village. The spot is plastered over with a mix¬ 
ture of cow dung, earth and water, ajid the lire lit over it. The hm 
sacrifice may be offered. 

Any extraoidmaiy happening at birth or anything unusual is 
generally considered a bad sign. For example, a child boiii with 
teeth already in its mouth is much feared, for it signifi^ bad ludt and 
a mamber of the family, probably one of the parents, will be sure to die 
withui a short time. They say the child has come to destroy a member 
of the family. An extra finger, thoi^h, is considered as a good omen. 
Twins seem to have no special significance attached to them and their 
occiiTTOice appears to be infrequent flwfttig the Elols. 

Tha Sixth Day Cfremony : Chhauhi. After six days it is believed 
that the greatest period of danger is over and the woman can b^in to 
make preparations to take up her normal life. This period corresponds 
'Bdth the time of greatest physical danger, for by the sixth day after 
birth, the dreaded seirticaemia, if it is to come, make its appearance. 
When day has come and all is wdl the dhobi and the nai are usually 
sent for. The former takes all the soiled clothes. The wife, after a 
prduniuary bath and anomting by the dai, puts ou fresh clothes. 
The barber trims the nails of her bonds and feet and puts vermiliou <m 
both her feet and the feet of her child so that no evil spirit may harm 
them as they make their way to the place of the ceremonial bath. 
Her head has been oiled with til oil and cocasionally the child has been 
pricked on the stomach with a hot iron, so that "the waters may be 
digested". All the earthen vessels in the houae should be thrown enrt 
and new ones purchased from the Eumhar, and the house should be 
cleaned and plastered. The nai also gives the male members of the 
family a good shav'e, both of the face and the head. 

The mother is now ready for the ceremomal bath at the village 
bathing place. The women of the household go there is a group accom¬ 
panied by a Baser beating a drum. This is done just at sundown. 
The mother carries a brass vessel {loia} on the top of which bums an 
earthenware lamp {diya). At the place of bathing offerings are made: 
cocoanut, haldi, si^ari. Incense may be sprinkled in tl^ fire in the 
lamp. Mustard se^ (ros) is often scattered about in order to fri^ten 
off any evil spirits which may be at the place ready to injure the mother 
and the child. There is then a formal sort of bath, the water besng 
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poufftd cw tlifi motbet who is now considered S£ perfectly clean—^ble 
to take her full place in society again. That night there is a feast for the 
women folk tody, called W/w. Special foods prepared with haidt and 
are partaken of, there is singii^ and dancing ioUowing the feast and 
the whole ceremony risually lasts all If a feast is impossible 

raw sugar (£ur) is distributed among the singers. The whole procedure 
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is usually called chhafiMt. or sixth day ceremony and signihes the re¬ 
moval of uncleaimess. In Rewa we were told ^t at this time Didha 
Baba, who Is often regarded as a household god, should be worshipped. 
Certain drawings are put upon the walls of the houses at this time. They 
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vary conNclerably, but th« accouipaiiyiag text figure i$, shows a form 
that was fotuid by \\s. 

Duriug the tune the woman is confined to the house the man goes 
about his work just the same and Jio trace of the couvade has beeai 
found. If it can be mmiaged, oji the twelfth day after birth there 
is further Tejoicing with a family feast. 

Chilphooc Na)iii}i^ the Child. Anuugst the Kols of 

Ceaitral India tlie giving of the ixame, so iniportajit in some 
primitive cultures, does not scsom to hold a place of any great 
significance. Of course certain thh^ as noted below are done, 
but no trace was found of any magical rites used in the selecti<i 3 i oi 
names, such as iRgy describes in the case of the Oraons and 
the Kharias.' There is no fixed time within which the name must 
be given- Under more primitive conditions we have found that ofteji 
no ceremony whatsoever w*as in use, and when a name was given the 
Brabmiji priest was not called io. While there is no set tiae for the 
giving of the name it is generally prelened that it be given from toi to 
fifteen days after birth. The proposed name may be discussed 
in the family before hand, and actually given to the child by one of 
its parents or near relatives, a friend, or even a strmiger. In the latter 
iastaaice we w*ere told on two occasions that should a cluiudhan Chamar 
hax>pe2i to pass through the vill:^e at a propitious time ho might be 
requested to name the child. At the time of the b^ots'al of the name, 
in the case where the family selects the name itself, the child is taken 
into the arms of the person giving the name who then formally an¬ 
nounces it to those present. Untd su(di a name is gi\'en the cHd is 
called by a pet nauue, dadtt for the boy and for the girl. In Kotmi, 
near the borders of Kewa State, the village priest, the Kol pattdA. 
gives the cluld a name and receives four pice for this act. At the same 
time, being the official vaccinator, he vaednates the child agamst smafl 
pox : it is a crude vaccination, but in this way the Government is able 
to provide some protection from the disease. 

Among the more Hinduized Kols Mst is made of the Brahmm 
pri^t. He is called upon to select the child’s name and does this frooL 
a list of names in his possessiou which are considered auspicious for 
diildren bom at certain seasons. He is paid from one to four annas 
for this performance. It is common to find names derived from days 
of the i^ek, and Monday and Tuesday, Sofwara and are 

said to be the best; the child is never named after Saturday. Again, 
the name of the month may be used, as in the case of the name Phagu, 

1 Boy, 8. OroM and p. tSd i TSi ZImim, pp. SOS B. 
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derived from the month of Phagi*n (Febiuary-Maioh), or the town or 
village of his hirth may be selected. More often though, the name of 
some Hindu cl«ty or hero is given: combmations of Rem bdMg common 
as Ram Prasad, Ram Avatar end tlie like. In Appendix II is given a 
list of Kol iiani«. 

It is common thotigh, to find that the name thus officially given 
to the child is seldom used in actual life and a pet name oi' alw is used. 
This name is often a coarse one; or one considered iuauspidoits. The 
real name is kept secret and often forgotteai and the child becomes 
loiown hy his alias. A name is reaHy part of one’s personality and 
can be misused if obtained possession of by an unfriendly person or 
spirit. So the child may be called Makkhi (fiy), Ghatiid and (jAasn 
( pulled up. useless), Pa^al (craiy), Langra (lame), Gkuruva (filth) or 
Kona (one-eyed). When dinctly asked why such uaiues as these are 
given two answers were commosvly given : the first is that high caste 
people did not like to hear low caste people called by high'SOtmdhig 
names. This is probably a rationalization, though there may be truth 
hi it. The second answer was the frank avowal that some malicious 
person or bhtU might come to loiow of the teal name and through it 
work some mischief ou the person concersed. 

Hair Cutting: Mundau. Occasionally this also becomes an 
opportunity for a ceremony of a spedal kind, but like uamc-givu^ a 
great deal is not made of it, particularly among the more primitive Kols. 
If the family is somewhat Hinduized they-may have the hair cut on 
the banks of the sacred Kerbudda River; or the ceremony may be 
performed m the house by calling the Hindu not, who shaves the bead, 
leavii^ but a small top-knot called the choti. Adult Kols, however, 
do not always keei> the cHoii- If they can afford it a young kid or 
pig is sacrificed at time and the blood sprinkled over a iiie placed 
befoie some devi such as Shaidanui. The flyimfll is then cook^ and 
is feasted upon by all. The nai nay be paid one rupee for his ser'rices. 
The time of hair cutting is not fixed, but it is generally done between 
the time of the close of the mother's impurity and the first anniversary 
of the child's birth. Yet there are exceptions to this, even if it be the 
regular procedure, for we hai'e often seen Kol hoys with uncut and 
unkempt hair. When the older folks have been asked why this is 
allowed they have ^voi various answers. One family said that they 
would not cut their child's hair until they returned to their native 
land of Rewa when it would be "properly" cut. Another said that 
until there was a marriage in the family they would not cut the child's 
hair. It is also held that it is left uncut so that the demons 'wUl believe 
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thsX the child is a girt and let him alone, for it is boys that they really 
try to get hold of. 

Hair from the first cutting should never be thouiJatlessly thrown 
out on the ground. The best thbig to do is to wrap it in a small piece 
of cloth and take it to the Nerhudda Rivet where it is thrown in as an 
offering. No special tr^ to the river is required and the hair may be 
kept in the house luitil some convenient season or until some friend or 
relative happens to be going that way. The belief that magic may be 
worked with hair is prevalent in India, but Kols do not seem to fear 
tHs danger, nor do they believe that another may work harm by 
possessor It. 

First Febdcng : Pasni. Most Kols attach considerable im¬ 
portance to the child's first feeding with solid food. This should be done 
when the child is about six months old. One group said that the 
feeding should be done at five months in the case of a girl and six 
months for a boy. This indicates Sndu jnfiuences. 

The family invites as many of the child’s r^tives as they can 
afford to feed for a general feast following the ceremony. The child 
is to be fed with sweetened Mhir —rice boiled in milk—which has been 
specially prepared for this occasion. A portion of khir is placed ia a 
small cup n^de from the leaves of the mango tree {Mangiftra indica). 
As the ceremony begins, the Mends and rdatives wash their bands 
with water specially brought for them; the child’s teeth, if in. are 
cleaned by b^g lightly brushed with a mango tw^. The person who 
breaks the ctuld's "fast", and this may be one of a number of relatives, 
among whom we find meutioued the name of the father, mother 
father’s sister {J>kuphu), first dips the index finger of the right hand 
into the khir aiid brings a portion up to the child’s mouth but does not 
actually touch its lips, for the finger is Immediately withdrawn. This 
movement is made six times, but on the seventh occasion the finger 
is put into the child’s mouth and with it a bit of the khir U inserted. 
Others present foUow ia the same way until all have fed the infant. 
Each one who thus feeds the child is supposed to drop into a dish bttide 
it some money, the amount var)dng according to drcumstances: it 
ought not to be leas than four pice and may be as much as eight annaa. 
The money thus collected is iised to buy sUver bang^ fox the cbi^ 

Sometimes the child is fed with a silver com rather than by the 
piai-n finger. This may be an mfiucnce of Hinduisin. One group said 
the silver com must be either a four or eight anna piece. The com 
used is dipped into the khir and the baby fed on the seventh ^iproanh 
as is the above description. The phuph* receives the coins wlu 4 > 
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the child is fed and the money is used to huy an ornament. When 
groups lifting the huger were asked about using the coin, they said that 
it aliould not be done as the coin was not clean. Another group used 
a mango leaf instead of the huger. In Rewa State one group stated 
that just before the feeding of the child the mother should take it before 
the household deity, namii^ Bhanmati in this case, and bowing down 
before her ask the devi to protect the cliild, the household, and the 
children yet to come. 

Nose akd Ea£ Piercino, The piercing of the nose and ears is 
usually done by a sotior goldsmith), although Kola may do it them¬ 
selves, The hole is generally made by simply forcing the ends of the 
ring through the lobe in the ^r, but for the nose a bronre instrument 
is used. As far as could be ascertained no ceremony is performed at 
the time nor do« the sonar repeat any mantras^ The best time to have 
piercing done is at the time of some large mia (rdigious gathering) in 
the viemity, for <hen there are pleity of swars on hand awaitii^ work. 
When the nose is pierced a small plug of wood is first inserted, but the 
eairiogs ate allowed from the b^iimuig. The wound has onion and 
tumeric rubbed into it, which hdp it to heal. The sonar is given 
a seer of rice, some and a little salt, or may be paid four pice for 
the pieremg and paid extra for the rings according to their value. It 
has already been noted that the Kathautiyas use woodpith to enlarge 
the holes m their ears and as a result thdr lobes have la^er holes. 
Kols about Jubbulpore claimed that in Rewa every Kol woman should 
have a ring of gold and silver on her ears or nose. Our observations 
however did not confirm this c la im. 

Earrings help to protect the child ftoin evil. Other things as well 
ward off evil influences and we found that the rgfha nut (Sa^indsts 
tnuAjrossi) and half a gfiaia nut :^lopyru 5 (?) ) are put into 

a atrip of cloth, tied in a Imot And worn round the neck. This is con¬ 
sidered a good protection from nazar, the evil eye, but it does not help 
in the case of Black bangles on the wrists and a white po/ (dab) 

just in front of the ears also protect from the evil eye. A copper ring 
may be put cm one of the ankles for any evil spirit attacking the child 
will become imprisoned in this. Good spirits live in amulets about 
the neck and drive off Mtds. At other times a piece of a broken or 
discarded huroan tooth, tied on a stru^ about the wrist, is considered 
an effective protection. A strip of coloured cloth, red and yellow 
hdng preferred, may also be ti^ somevriiere about the child's person. 
These are some of the measures which may be taken to protect the 
young diild during the early months and years of life. Other instances 
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A Kol Widow. The mecel Benglei are retained 
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Children in the Ko< Mehatfa, Jubbulpore. 
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of charRu* used &re discussed m the chapter on Magic and Witchcraft 

Puberty. Prom the above mentioned ceremonies imtil the Sol 
child reaches puberty, there is little of importance to note. When the 
first milk tooth falls out the child is told to take it outside near the 
house, to shut his eyes aod to throw it on the roof, never lookmi; to 
see where it has gone. This will aid ht tie coming in of the new tooth. 

The girl is tattooed when between the ages of ten and twelve and 
just before her marriage may be givea further tattooii^. In the Kaimor 
hills it was said that a woman must be tattooed, for without it Bhagawan 
would not know how to grasp her and take her spirit on its way to the 
heavens. No ceremonies occur at the time of tattooing;, and apart 
from sayi)^ that it is the custom Kols could give us almost no informa¬ 
tion on the matter. The derigns are usually rimilar to those of theii 
Hindu neighbours and the actual tattooing is done by the same man 
who does it for other castes. See the description on pages 28-31. 

No particular rites are observed in connection with the ^I's first 
meiistniation. At such a time she is asked to stay u the house and 
if there is a second room into which she can go she retires there. She 
is not put out intb a menstruation hut as is common among some 
Munda tribes. During the four to sis days that the menses last 
she is considered unclean and should not cook, bring water for the 
family, uor touch mesi's clothes. When the menses have ceased she 
has to go to the village shrine and oier a cocoanut. 

Nowh.eTe among the Zols were we able to any definite trace 
of puberty rites which are common elsewhere. We were told that a 
boy of the Kol tribe could only be considered a Eol when he reached 
the age of tw'elve to thirteen. In the full sense he becomes of ^;e 
when he is sheteeu. A girl is considered to be of age when she goes 
to live for good is the house of her husband. No traces were dis¬ 
covered of any ordeal that either sex had to undergo; no scars are 
made on the body nor were guy hair t^dng ceremonies observed among 
the groups studied. 

Bachelors' QvarUrs- No trace was found of bachelors' quarters 
nor of s^egated dormitories for boys and girls, which are well-known 
amoug the Mundas and allied tribea of Chota N^ur. The Gonds of 
Baatar and elsewhere also have them. They have been conadered as 
a place for sex instruction but the system has been widely criticised 
by the more advanced Mundas and is being abandoned in many places. 
Other writers have attributed no sodai or religioas importance to 
these quarters. One writes : "The thing is that the poor people m a 
village cannot a£ord to build big houses lor themselves conUioiag 
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many rooms and consequently they cannot maintain strict decency 
in living witli thdi wives wten the children grow But the 

phenomenon is too widespread and is linked with too many factors 
to really bear this e:qJaaation. The house for the hoys is as a rule 
the village guest house as well and at its centre there is a pole which 
is sometimes carved and diSers in this respect only from other homes. 
The girls usually sleep with an elderly widow in another portion of the 
vUl^e. In some places it is reported that the hoys and girls sleep 
tc^iether huddled *'biggledy-piffiledy.”’ We found no trace of these 
conditions amoi^ the Kols, though they may east among those who 
live in close contact with other tnbes who practice such customs. 
When 3CoIs were asked how they managed to get along with one room 
and many children they replied that somehow they could tuck them 
all in. The absence of s^>arate quarters strengthens the family tie 
and helps to make it a more stable and important unit. There was 
also no trace of sexual segr^ation, such as the separatum of the hiishand 
and the wife, which would also tend to weaken the family. 


1 B. a, Ahori^im ^ C$ntnl Iitdia^ p. 80. 

i CeMM^ IndU, mi, Tlj:i, p.415. 
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THE MARRIAGE CYCLE 

Marriage Is a necessity to Kols and the ceremonies that accompany 
it are the most complicated of all their social rites. It is of the utmost 
importance that Sols be married and the bachelor or spinster life is 
altogether foreign to the Kol way of thinking. 

EiTDOGAMY witE HYPEStGAMY. During the discussion of the 
Zol the principle of ead<^aray was established- It was shewn, 

however, that along with endogamy hypergamy is occasionally prac¬ 
tised, posribly due to Hindu and Rajput influences. Several instances 
of thig were observed and one case may be mentioned in which there 
were two sons in a Rautiya family; one had married a Rautiya wife 
and the other a Thalcuriya. Their respective children considered them¬ 
selves full and equal Rautiyas. But Rautiyas never give their 
daughters to Thakuriyas. Hypergamy is probably a relic of the time 
when there was a good deal of mixing between men of higher castes 
and women of lower castes. In the case of the Kols this study indicates 
that hypergamy is practised only in connection with the kurhi that is 
considered immediately below it in the social ladder. This sociel 
ladder, however, is not absolutely fixed, though about Jnhbulpore 
Rautiyas are generally considered the highest kurhi ; yet it was some¬ 
times stated that the Bin] kurhi piactiH hypc^amy with the Rautiyas 
and would take their daughters, but not give theirs to them- RuaSell 
and Hiralal, in discussing hypergamy in the Central Provinces say: 
“This custom prevails largely among the higher castes of the Panjab, 
as the Rajput and Zhatris, and among the Brahmins of Bengal."^ 
The stories in connection with the origin of the Thakuriyas may 
imply a form of hypergamy, except that the offspring do not rise to 
the level of the father. 

OP ExoGAHY. While the principle of endogamy » 
stricUy enforced and the thought of any other union is repugnant, 
there are nevertheless certain traces of an exogamous tendency which 
is not a kurhi or got exogamy but rather village exogamy. It is flat 
the role for a Kol to arrange a marriage with someone in his oWn tillage. 
This is occasionally done, but as the last resort, after failing f» ftfid a 
mate in another village. Roy notes the same tendency toward vill^ 
ext^amy among the Kharias. He lemarics: 'The probable reason 

1 RoiwU Md BinUl Op. OU., VoL St. 
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for this village exogamy is that originally members oi one and the same 
clan (gotrtf or goiar) lived together, as the traditions of the Dudh and 
Dhelki sections de^tely testify, and as is still the case in many Hill 
Kharia settlements."* The Kols themselves offer other explana¬ 
tions for this type of exogamy, but the idea of the oneness of the village 
lies at the back of certain of their reasons. Some said that the children 
of a village living, as they do, like brothers and sisters makes any 
thought of such unions repi^nant. A similar reason was implied in 
the response that the boys and girls know ea^ other too well and such 
a condition would not be conducive to the future marriage relationships. 
It was also asserted that the presence of parents-in-law was not desirable 
in the same village, for if the bride was ever beaten by her bisband (and 
it was thought that this was inevitable) her parents might be very 
angiy and a serious quarrel with much trouble between the families 
was sure to result. Therefore it was considered best to get a girl from 
another village, and the further the village, the better the chances of 
avoiding such parent-iu-law conflicts Kear ?atni they claimed that 
they often got their girls from the Jubbulpoie section, and that they 
sometimes had gone as far as Assam, where Kols have gone to work 
in the tea gardens. 

As remarked earlier, no trace of a dan exogamy could be found 
among the Kols of to-day, nor an exogamy based on god-septs as 
amfuig the Gonds,^ where marriage is not possible between clans 
with ^e same number of gods. A family having three gods may marry 
into another with the same gods or into another with other and 
a different number of gods. 

KfAPSUAGE LuuTATiotrs. There is, however, a clear Hue limiting 
the choice of either the bride or the bridegroom, tt is based on kinship, 
for as long as relationship is remembered no marriage should take place. 
No trace was found of the cross-cousin nsarriage nor of the ancient 
Muoda custom of marrying a grandfather to a granddaughter.^ No 
distinctions are made between cousins. The Kols* also possess that 
which Lowie calls the "incest horror."*. Children of siblings are 
brothers and sisters end between them marriage is considered impossible. 
The levitate, in which the younger .brother may be expected to take 
the wife of a deceased elder brother, is ac^owledged. There is, 
however, no necessity for his doti^ this, and public opinion does not 
enforce it; yet in a real sense he is responsible for her welfare aad 

I & 07 , a. a. Tht Shariat , p. 2S4. 
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occasionally she is taken as his wife if he is uoinarried or is able to 
support another wife. No trace of the sororate was found among the 
Kob. 


Eaes to Marrlagb. Before marriage is possible there are a few 
other matters that must be carefully checked. That the younger child 
must never be married before the elder, is a custom quite commonly 
observed all over India; the proper and the correct thing is to 
marry the children in the order of their, ages. There is another 
interesting limitation; the eldest boy of a family [Jelhaj must sever 
marry the eldest girl ijtfha or J<thi) in the month of Jetha (May-June). 
If this be done it is botmd to result in a very unhappy and quarrelsome 
match. 

Physical or mental defects are also bars to marriage, or at least 
to satisfactory marriages. A person who is half-witted or deformed 
has very little chance of making a favourable nxarriage. Often such 
children do not survive, not through any deliberate action on the part 
of the parents, but being so helpless, or unable to take care of them¬ 
selves as the children of the poor mtist do, they are simply not able to 
survive. Blind girls generally remain unniarried, but a blind boy 
who knows some kind of hand work which be may use to help support 
his wife may be married. If deformed children survive and do not 
get married they remain at home where their parents support them. 

If a Kol bachelor should "keep” a woman be is not allowed to 
contract a real marriage until such time as this woman is refiotmced; 
the panch sees to this. It is not unknown that a bachelor may keep 
a young widow, give her up for marriage with another girl, and then 
after those formalities axe over and forgotten, bring her back into his 
ho'.ise os a kept woman. !Se w£U have to pay a fine or give a feast as 
the panch decides, bat he is not forced to drive her out. 

Somettxnes a man feets that he cannot stand the expense and 
obligations that go with a pakka or real marriage. He desires to many, 
say, a certain girl, or his parents want him to do so, and there can be 
fotmd no valid objection to such a match, nor is there any el emen t in 
it which would force an elopement. In such a case the matter is put 
up to the panchayai and if it is ascertained that the woman in question 
bas not been married before and that there are no other valid bars to 
the marriage the permission may be given. Instead of the wedding 
formalities the only expense involved is that of feeding the pr^er 
persons—the panch, the relatives, or perhaps the whole commnnity. 
This decision usually rests with the panch itself. The formal cere¬ 
monies consist in the puttii^ of ten black baa^ os the arms of the 
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woman, the smaorit^ of a Uttl« sendvr on 3 ier forehead, and the dis^ 
tributioQ of something to eat. 

The Aoe foe Marriage. Because of the infiuence of Hinduism 
adnlt marriage among the Sols Is not so much the rule as it Is amongst 
certain more isolated Munda groups. The Kols generally recommend 
a fairly young age as the best for marriage. They told us that a boy 
should be married when between the ages of seven and ten and a girl 
when six or eight. Of course the young folks do not live together as 
man and wife at these ages; the actual consummation of the marriage 
occurs at the gauna time when the boy Is twelve to fifteen and the girl 
ten to twelve. The practice of early marriage is deeply ingrained in 
the sodaV thoi^t of India in general for it has been the tradition and 
India is tenacioos in its observances of this tradition handed down 
from ancient times. The usual reason advanced is that it protects 
both parties from promiscuous sexual relations. From their own re¬ 
ports the Kols give the impression that early marriages are very common 
among them, yet an examination of Census Keports does not seem to 
indicate that Kols are particularly addicted to early marriages. The 
report for 193 x' lists eighty castes, tribes and races in the order 
of the incidence of child marriage. The Kols stand sixty-thiid on 
the list with only 3.4% of their married females being under thirteen 
years of age. At the head of the list are found the Golars, a nomadic 
shepherd group with 21.9% of their married females being under 
thirteen. They are a relatively small group, But the Telis, a “clean" 
Hindu caste of oil makers which has a large number of members in the 
Central Provinces, report 13.8%. The Brahmins in the same Province 
have 3.3% the Kols come just below them. From this 

evidence it would appear that the Kols are not extreme in their practice 
of early marriage. However, the definition of marriage may be 
different and may refer to the time of actual consummation and the 
Uvii^ together of the couple as nan and wife. 

op Marriagb. For the Kols there is but one approved 
and genuine form though, as we have noted, there are cases where 
people are Irving together and recognized as man and wife without 
the performance of a marriage ceremony in the accepted senae. • 
Among the Birhors Roy reports ten different kinds of marriages which 
arc rec^niaed as valid.* Among the Dudh and Dhelki Kbarias he 
lists five types of recognized marriages: (i) Regular, (a) Elopement, 

1 ef ISSl. ansi, p, ISO. 
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(3) Mairiage by forcihk application of venniHoD, (4) Intnision, (5) 
Widow.* 

In disctzssicg marriage « ith the Kols of Centra! India it was 
generally fotmd that they recognized only one type of marriage. When 
asked about the remarriage of “widows, they would say "yes’', but 
indicated that while widows could remarry this was nevertheless a 
concession. A woman, they say, may be tnily married but once; a 
man may be married several times. They know of the intrusion 
marriage {Gfutr baiia), and one of the atories in connection with the 
kurkis illustrated that form,* but it occurs very seldom. A KoUn 
may go and Uve as a servant in the house of a man she “wants to marry. 
The man may take her to be his wife, but there is in this case no formal 
marriage ceremony; nevertheless he must feast the panchayai as a 
penalty. Sols claim that while they have heard of the sendur 
marriage, where the red mark is forcibly applied to the girl's head by 
her lover in some pubUc place where it can be “witnessed, they do a(rt 
blow that it has ever happened among the Kols. At least they pro< 
fessed ^norance of such an occurrence. The known types of mairiage, 
including the elopement marriage which frequently occurs, ate dealt 
with below. 

Forms op Marwaob Practised by eou : i, TA# Elopetfuni 
Marriage (Bhagal)^ This type 0! marriage may take two 
forms “crith variations in each. The first type is the least binding 
and has no recognized standing. If there should be a love match 
between a couple in the same village or a nearby village, who, 
because of parental opposition cannot easily be married, and no 
commitments have been made by the parents on either side to any 
other anaDgement, the couple may dedde to go oB secretly together. 
They may go to some friendly relative's home in another village ot 
periiaps “Will put up a grass hut in which they begin to live and thus start 
life as man and wife. The young man puts ten black bangles on the 
girl's wrists, some senduT on her forehead, and she is reedroned as Ids 
wife. Later on, should the young couple want to return to the vUlsge 
they may be allowed to Uve there provided that they give a feast aa 
directed by the panck. It is unusual, however, that tiiey get off so 
easily. However, if the young couple who elope are within prohibited 
d^ees of relationship or if they are not of the same kvrhi Ihey caaiKd 
be received bach into the community and must become vhtoal oot< 
castes from those who know them. They wiH probably be forced to 

1 Boy. 9. a, Kkcriu. p. S3». 
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migrate to a place -where nothing is known <rf their history, for if 
they should try to remain they cannot enter into the life of any com¬ 
munity of that area unless they cast their lot with the lowest of the 
low. 

The above form of the elopement marriage does not have the same 
standing as the regular forms. If such a onion should break up. and 
the woman go to live with another man, the first man has no right to 
make a formal complaint to the panch. nor can he claim her nor 
any compensation for her. The punch takes no responsibility for 
irregular unions and this fact is a real deterrent. Marriage would thus 
seem to have the marks of a contract; it binds the two persons and 
gives certain proprietory rights which are enforced by the community. 

The second type of elopement marriage attempts to regularise 
the procedure after a couple has eloped. In this manner a control 
over such cases is exercised, and certain ohligations must be met or 
there is a severe social penalty. If a boy runs off with a girl already 
married, who has also been through the gauna} part of the total 
cycle, but who has not become the actual property of her husband, 
he is required by the punch to refund to the party to whom the girl 
was first married all the expenses in connection with the lagan, the 
sadi and the gauna. This is a very heavy burden which few would 
undertake to face, for it may amount to as much as a hundred rupees. 
And even if he is able to pay he still has to feast the punch, aud they 
see that he does it well. Followlog all this the regular marriage 
cereffiony must be performed with its additional costs and obligations, 
before tbe couple are allowed to live together. This makes such an 
elopement a very costly affair, and the punch is in the position ab¬ 
solutely to enforce these penalties. ^ 

If the gauna has not yet occurred and the girl elopes with another 
boy, aU he has to do is to pay a penalty to the punch, but before they 
are allowed to live together the regular cadi must be performed. No 
guund is thereafter necessary and they begin to cohabit. The regula¬ 
tions are thus much more severe if the gauna is passed than if the 
elopement occurred before it. There are variations in procedure, 
but this seems to be the custom. 

2. The Recognized Form of Mamagc {Biwh, Biyah), The 
description which follows is one compiled from investigations made in 
many places. When we first learned of the marriage customs of the 
Kols who lived close to Jubbulpore, we thought that the customs 
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ajnoug the KoH living out iu the jun^^es and away from larger centres 
would be simpler. We were therefore surprised by how couastently 
various groups gave us similar information. It should he noted that 
it is not claimed that these customs are peculiar to the Kols. Invest!' 
gation among the simple village people of Kiudu background will 
probably show that all over this area tliere is a great similarity iu the 
marriage ciistouis, the details may vary, but uot the main outlines. 

(i) SeUciwi of ihe Girl. When a father considers it time 
to arrange a marriage for his sou it is he who should take the iuitiative. 
The first thiug he diould do is to make some pih'ate pielimiuary en¬ 
quiries. It is agaiost the custom for the parents of the girl to make 
any direct advances. Iu this type of marriage neither the boy nor the 
girl has anything to say concerning his or her future mate. It is en¬ 
tirely iu the hands of the elders. The boy's father may ask some 
relatives in another village to be ou the lookout for a suitable giri, 
and he vdll consult the panch of his own village to see if auy one of 
them, knows of a girl who would make a suitable match for his sou. 
As a result two or three names are suggested as pos^bilHies. The 
next thiug that is ordinarily done is to try to catch a glimpse of the 
girl without her parents knowing about it. It is best if this can be 
done by the boy’s father, but he may send some trusted member of 
the poMch to carry out the investigations for him. If the resutts are 
satisfactory, the boy’s father reports to his panch and asks them if 
there is any objection to such a marriage. This is done to guard 
against a marriage which would be objectionable from any angle. 
The panch is usually pretty well posted on matters of relationship, 
and its opinion, in the absence of written records (for such are never 
kept by Kols). is authoritative. The father of tiie boy then arranges 
to see the girl’s father privately, and when he gees he usually takes 
three or four of his friends from his village with him. In the interview 
that follows he does not come to the point immediately, but may talk 
about general matters for some time before bringmg up the main 
question. Mutual enquiries are made coacemiag the status of the 
two families, the health of the children, etc. The friends of the fat 3 » 
vouch for the accuracy and truth of bis statements. both pa rt i es 
find themselves in accord and if the giri’s father is willing to give ha 
daughter, the matter is then wHh the pi's father and it is he now 
consults hia panch and makes any private enquiries that he sees fit 
Up till this time the matter is considered as strictiy private and if 
either of tiie parties is not satisfied with any of the details and d«* 
aot wi^ to follow it ap the matter may be dropped without prejtMik*. 
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{a) NegotiaiiOHS. If the girl's father, after enquiries, is fully 
satished the matter becomes one of real concern. The boy's father is 
infoimed of this and a day is set for him and his party of men (the boy 
and the women do not go and have no formal part) to go to the girl's 
house and start actual negotiations for the wedding since the matter 
is now no longer a secret. On the way to the girl's house this party 
must be sure to taJre note of g^od or bad omens. If the latter are 
frequent they may turn back and dedde on a new start at a later hour 
• or even on another day, if the omens have been particularly bad. To 
pass four people seated together is a good omen and to meet a Hindu 
pandit is another. But to meet a person with an empty vessel is a 
bad omen, as is a meeti ng with a uU (oilman). A jackal about 
to cross the road is a dangercits omen and one should make every 
attempt to head him off and to stop him from actually crossing the 
road. If it should occur, the best thing to do under the circumstances 
is to take a thorny branch, place it in the centre of the road at the point 
where the jackal crossed, put a heavy stone on top of the branch, and 
with oue foot planted on this stone roundly curse the beast. This will 
ward off the evil and save the person concerned from disaster. 

It was noted that the groom'to'be does not accompany this party 
nor does any female member of his family go to see the girl. The 
party of men must take with them certain things, among ^Lem daki 
(curds) kept in a new marki (earthenware vessel) which has been nicely 
whitewashed on the outride and has yellow symbols superimposed. 
The top is sealed with leaves and securely tied for it is eventually to 
.be presented to the girl's father. They should also take haldi (turmeric, 
Cur^ma longa) and scndur (vermilion). When the party arrives at 
the girl's village they are warmly greeted brought to the house 
where the matter is formally discussed and much of the ground pr^ 
viously gone over privately is now publicly repeated. After a formal 
agreement has been reached by both parties the girl's father should 
ceremonially wash the feet of the boy's father, but another may do 
this if the father is tmable to do so or is dead. This is a witness to 
the fact that the matter is now settled and that the match is arranged. 
The boy’s father should at this time make payment of the first in¬ 
stalment of the .price agreed, upon in their discussions. The figure 
differs according to locality and is not uniform. It is divided into 
two parts, the £ist is paid on this visit and the balance just before the 
sad*. The following figures are typical, the first figure being the first 
payment: Rs. 8 and 4 : io-8-o and 5-4*0; g and 4-8-0. The larger 
amount is paid first and half of it later. At Benda village it was 
claimed that there was no bargaining and that the price was .fised at 
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twelve lupees, payable ia two equal instalments. Two saris are often 
piesented at this time—one for the giil and another for her mother. 
The washing of the feet and the payment of the bride price are defi nite 
expressions of the acceptance of the proposal. Nevertheless, the 
engagement thus sealed may be broken ii either party is dissatisfied. 
If the girl's side breaks the engagement they must retuin the bride 
price and the presents. If the boy’s side breaks it they are 
not entitled to any refund and the money may be kept by the gnl's 
family. 

(6) Bitroihal andLagM. The lagan is a letter given by the bride’s 
father to the bridegroom's father, appointing the day of the marriage 
and ceremonies connected therewith and thus providing an outline 
for this part of the wedding cycle. The lagan should be prepared by 
the pandit of the girl's village or one sele^d by her family. When 
the time is ripe fox the boy and girl to be formally married the BrahmixL 
priest is called to the hoiise or is informed of the proposal and ia asked 
to write np the lagan- The lagan should have the complete programme 
*foi the sadi worked out after consulting horoscopes and taking into 
account auspicious or inauspicious seasons and circumstances. The 
best days for weddings are, in order, Monday, Saturday, Thursday 
and Tuesday, and the lagan ^rill take this into account. The luckiest 
months are Chaiia (March-April), Magk (Januafy-Pebmary) and 
Phagun (Febfuary-March). After the lagan is written the paper is 
sprinkled with haldi water. Here is an actual example of a Kol lagan : 

Skri 

Sbii—may god Gaoesh bdp ns. Hari the lord was 
worshipped with gur (raw si^ar) and sandw (verzariMn). The 
son of Sail named Matukdhari has been selected as the bridegroom. 
May the lord make the marriage time auspidoua. 

On Wednesday, the sixth day of the bright fcctni^ of 
M^h, the mairiage bower will be constructed: on Thcrsday, 
the seventh day. the anouting ceremnny will take place; oa 
Friday, the e^th, the bridegroom’s marriage part? will cone 
and on Saturday^the ninth, the drcumaxntniltrtion of the 
post will take place. 

Written by ftartha famji 

on the seoosd day iAit bright {cntujght tf M<^h. 

MayaUbe apepKfepual 
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For a UigM siicb as the above the pandit is paid an amount 
which varies according to the section of the country. Near Jubbulpore 
he is said to receive Rs. z*4>o; in Rewa State it was from Re. i to 
Rs. x-S'O: in the Kahntir hills annas eight. This is paid by the boy's 
father who takes the lagan to his vill^e where it is read to all who are 
interested so that they may come to know about the arrangements. 
It is common to promise the pandit a fee for the performing of the 
ceremonies in connection with the forthcoming wedding. This fee is 
generally said to be about three rupees and must be paid before the 
Brahmin will come and begin his work at the expected time. Oc* 
casionally there is bargaining between the two. and if the pandit 
thinks that the boy’s father can pay more he holds out or compromises 
for a la^r sum. We were told that should the two dts^tee no 
marriage is possible until a settlement has been reached, as they cannot 
ask a Brahmin other than the one who has jurisdiction over the girl's 
village to perform the ceremonies. A settlement is usually reached 
before long and the rest of the night is spent in eating, singing and 
dancing, the women of the girl's house providing for this entertainment. 
During the meal time the ntarki containing the curds is opened by the 
girl’s father and is shared by both the parties. 

In the morning the pandit is expected to deliver the which 

he has prepared the night before. He had to make certain enquiries 
and consult his books in order to prepare a proper one. Before he 
arrives with it, preparations are made to receive him. The place 
where be will sit to read the laganit plastered and in the centre is placed 
a brass lota filled with water, into which two'pice coins have been 
dropped, and on top of which is set an earthenware dip or lamp. The 
Brahmin may come with the lagan already prepared, or he may write 
it off from memory then and there in their presence. He then 
reads it to the two parties and gives them any other advice he thinks 
necessary.. 

The boy's party usually stays the rest of the day and another 
night, leaving for their village on the third morning. 

The priest is ordinarily used in the later sadi which will be 
perfonned according to the time set in the lagan, but in ’Mnihf.r State 
we were informed that after the writing of the lagan by the Brahmin 
he may be dispensed with and the work which he ordinari^ would 
do may be performed by the bahnci (a sister’s husband) or the phupha 
(father’s sister’s husband). 

On the third morning preparations are made hy the bridegroom’s 
party to return to their own village. * The girl's mother, with other 
female members of the family or rdatives in the village, prepares the 
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yellow halii w&ter and Iceeps it in a number of tolas. As the guests 
are about to depart the women appear with the hal 4 i water and kajra 
(iamp-black), tlK latter being in the form of a paste. The yellow 
water is sprinkled over the depaxtfog guests and the lamp-black is 
applied just below the eyes. This is considered auspicious and both 
are believed to have a protective signi£cance. In jest the kajra is 
sometimes applied to other parts of the face and hearty laughs and 
ridicule result, all of which the party must bear cheerfully. The 
^I’s mother should sprinkle the kaldi water on the boy's father and 
aftet she has done this and put the colour below his eyes she holds her 
brass loia before him and he is expected to drop some money into it—at 
least one rupee. The rest of the men are then sprinkled by the other 
women and are also asked to give a gift, but not as much as the 
father gave. The women then courteously salute and go off taking 
with them the lotas containing the coins. 

For a brief time the men of the two parties remain seated 
together, eat pan supari and pass around the hukka for a smoke. 
Finally the boy's party gets up and all go to the edge of the village 
together where they embrace and separate. This ends the first part of 
the wedding cycle, 

(2) Dormstic Preparations. Tlie time that is to elapse 
between the writing of the logman and the sadi is fixed by the lagan 
itself and depends on several factors of an astrological nature. Usually 
there is less than a month between them. During this period there 
are active piepaiatioiis in both houses as certain Important things 
must be accomplished. 

In the ^xl's village some uncooked rice coloured with holds is 
taken around by members of the family and. given to those who aze 
to be invited to the ceremorues.. With the rice tbe time and piece of 
the ceremonies are made known. There should be plenty of supplies 
of food on hand and among the things hsted there should be sendur, 
a dauri (small basket), new clothes, cash for small gifts and payments, 
rice, pulM, especially urad pulse radiaius) and wheat. 

(a) Mangannati. The mangarmali or nagofmaii is a ceremony 
whereby a certain amount of earth is obtained from vriuch chedhoa, or 
earthen fireplaces, are to be Constructed. THs ceremcoy, which is 
performed at both homes and on the same u^t, is essenti^y aHfce 
in both the houses and must be performed after'sunset. Only the 
women take part in the gathering of the sacred earth, but we were 
allowed to ^tch a tnangormati ceremony fn the Kaitnur hills. It was 
found that a portion of the courtyard just in front of the house had 
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bfeftB plastered and marked somewhat according to the accompanying 
diagram. About e^ht o’clock in the evening, as we waited nearby 
with a group of men, the beat of the drum was heard and we went up 
to the thornfenced enclosure. Only women were allowed within the 
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Fig. 19 

courtyard, and the men had to remain outside, but a good view was 
had oi the proceedings. The drum was played by a Chamar male, hired 
for this occasion, who was the only man taking any part in the 
ceremony. The women and children formed a procesaion within the 
courtyard. There were a cumber of baskets (there should be seven) 
carried on heads of urunatried girls, while others carried a pkk 
and a mattock (Aodtfii). The leader and the first in line of the 
proceeaon shontd eith^ be the of the bride or her p^phi. her 

father's aster. On her head was an earthen jar like a brass IctA (some* 
times' the latter may be 'used) which was filled with water and into 
which ‘Were inserted manga twigs with the leaves attached. On the top 
of this rested an earthen lamp, dip. Figure 20 shows how ihk 
was carried. With this light on her head she led the way to the place 
where the ear^ was dug up and they sang as they proceeded. Some 
of the songs which were sung, at Deoaori in the Kahnurs are as folkwa c > 
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Lanka goye Hamtman, 

Rama Lakshman gkar aye. 

To Lanka far vent Haniiman, 

'thin Ram and Laksbman came home. 


Maii khodaitt gm, 

Bichkd matisa haya daiya haya; 

Afatt AMcm gai, hisa U baku. 

So iaiya ho, So daiya ho, Ho dafya ho, 

The day was dtig, 

1 waa bitten by a scorpion^ 

Alas, Alas! 
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7 he c\&y was dug, 

It poisoned me much— 
AIm, Alas, Alas I 


3. PaU par bi jhiliya, 

Jhiimiliya pan. 

Chat Char bandra, ' 

Gki, roti. dei. 

She dUuds OD a rock by the lake 
Her Ups axe with pan. 

(And she say^ '"Come along monkey 
I shall give you buttered bread." 

4 . Sin 4ekh ka gay a sasurat. 

' AuT sarhaj dekh ki lubhaya 

Sari dtkh ks gaya sasnriya 
Dhan d^ih ht lubhaya, 

Kp went to his father-in-law's abode. 

Drawn by the beauty of the bride's own sister. 

.< But there he fell is love with the wdie of the bride’s brother. 

.^fain he journeyed to his father-in-law's abode 
. ’Fetnptad by the beauty of the bride's 0^'sister. 
But this time he fell for the wealth of his father-in-law. 

All but the £ist song are really directed at the bride to be, and 
there are certaiu implications not always easy to understand. In the 
secoud one the idea comes out that the girl even at the mangarmoH tune 
is liable to be smitten by love enroute to her digging. The third refers . 
to the plight of a young g:irl caught alone, perhaps, with a temprii^ 
mouth, and a v^ue proinise for the future. In. the last soz}g the bride 
ia taunted with a soog which implies that her lover has. not really come 
because of her. In fact, she has no attracrion for him, for ft is her married 
sister, or her sistei-ni-law or the father-in-law’s wealth that really draws 
him, 

As these songs were sung the party moved slowly forward to the 
spot wherethey were to dig ; in this case it haj^ned to be not more than 
sevec^-five feet from the house! Upon reaching the spot they form^ 

Si 
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a circle &Qd all the time sang and beat time with tkeir hands, the Cha* 
mar accompanying them with hia drum. Several of the women took 
part in the di^ng of the earth and each girl was allowed but one blow 
with the pick. The earth thus displaced was gathered up with the 
mattock and put into the baskets. It was estimated that about thirty 
pounds were actually brought. The group then returned to the court¬ 
yard as slowly as they went but in the reverse order, with the lamp at 
the rear- The earth was then thrown in the centre of a small raised 
platform called the mandil, though occasionally the mandil is made 
later on from the earth brouglit in at this time- After the baskets were 
emptied the women brought water in small earthenware vessels and each 
threw water on the pile of earth until it was thoro\^hly soaked. The 
women then went to another part of the courtyard where each had 
left a bit of wheat which ^ley brought from their homes when they 
first came. This was piled at another point and as each presented 
her wheat the mother dipped a bit of sweet oU from her household 
oil-jug and gave rt to the other women. After this a small cone of 
cowdung, whidi is wcFtahipped by unmarried girls, was set up on 
the mandii. See Figure 19. 

This earth should be sufficient to make either five or seven cAwlAas 
and they should be prepared sometime during that night. In Deosod 
they said that it would be done in the morning, and as it is done only 
by the women of the household it is likely that it was done after the 
peojde had departed. The party broke up at this point and frote 
twenty to twenty-five women and young giria departed. This happared 
at 9 P.M. Occasionally there is a feast following the mangarm^, 
but there was none in this particular case. 

The nest day the cAwMas constructed from this earth should be 
ready for the preparation of the lorM, a mixture of pardied pad^ aad 
millet, which is considered an indispensable port of the wedding 
preparations. Durn^ the time of its preparation there U joking and 
fooling. Before they can start to parch the rice one of the male memb« 
brings a young diicken and thrusts it into the lighted ckulMa. If the 
cWcken does not catch fire and die (that is, if the ekulhi is hot 
ttough) it becomes the property of ^e male relative, but if rt dies the 
women take it and make it into a curry. If the chicken catchee firt 
no effort is made to save it. The parching of rice may now bega Md 
this should be initiated by the man who brot^ the cMdnBi . The 
same chutha which was used for the burning of the diicbea 4 ioold not 
be used for rise subsequent parching. As the man commenoB hb 
work soase of his teiale relattvw approach turn and do all th^ Ofi to 
d«arb his work and iriiUte him. Tbey may throw mud at Um, abuse 
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him verbally (give take all kinds of liberties with him and tiy 
their best to make him lose his temper. He is supposed to take no 
notice of this but to remain calmly at his work. After the lawa is 
prepared (the man does not prepare all that is required) it is put into 
a new ghofa decorated with pictures representing females. Sometimes 
other articles aie also put into the ^hara -uncooked rice, bits of supari 
nut, halii and two-pice coins. When prepared at the bride-groom's 
house the lava is kept to be taken with the boy's party on their trip 
to the girl's village for the sadi and is there mised with the lau>a pre¬ 
pared in the girl's house for use at the time of the wedding. The 
preparation of the lava, which is made a day or two before the group 
leaves for the wedding, is made the occasion for the reconciliation of 
estranged relatives within the village and the consequent restoration 
of friendship. This reconciliation may also be extended to any 
member of the kurhi with whom there have been unhappy relations. 

(6) Marriage Booth: Marhva. In the meantime there has been 
far more to do at the girl's house where the actual wedding is to take 
place, for the wedding booth {marhwa or tnaniap) must be constructed 
there. This is usually set up in the courtyard immediately in front 
of the girl's house. In this booth the essentials of the marriage cere¬ 
mony are performed and the sacred pole is fixed at its centre. Male 
relatives of the bridegroom help to build it, but women must have 
nothing to do with its construction. Before the men who come to 
work can actually start operations the bridegroom must have his body 
rubbed with M oU mixed with kaldi. The anointing should be done 
by his sister or another close female relative and he should then be 
dressed in clothes which have been dipped in haidi water. The con¬ 
struction of the markwa may now begin. 

The marhva is constructed of prescribed lands of yrood. Its 
sise varies, but is usually about eight feet square and six to seven feet 
high. Nine poles are used in its construction, ihcludii^ the c^rtial 
post, called ^e tnagrohan, which however does not reach up to the 
roof. Saleh {Bosweliia serrata) is the most favoured kind of wood 
aud if procurable is preferred, both for the framework of the booth 
and for the sacred pole at its centre. The eight remaining poles are 
arranged so that there are three on a side. Text figure si vUi make 
this clear. If sakk wood is not available, gidar {Ficus giomerata), sal 
{Sheora robusia), char {Buchanania lati/cla) or even bamboo are par- 
mis^ble. The central post, however, must be of saUh wood and they 
search for and wide until they have found it. The leaves of the 
plant are tied to each of the eight poles and over the top. The 
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Tool is formed by bamboo brandies covered with banana le&v^. 

* --Aaound -tie upper edge of the marhtta is bung a frieze of mango ti^dgs. 
Mango leaves are always found in connection with £o] weddings; 
they do not wither easily and are a symbol of everlastingness and 
stability. Strips of paper, usually coloured red, are used for decoration. 
The ground under the marhisa is carefully levelled and plastered with 
cowdung and in the very centre a hole twelve to eighteen inches deep 
is dug. This is where the central pole will be placed. Before the pole 
is lowered into position a sw^ort nut {Artca caUchu], some pieces of 
k^ddi (usually five) and two-pice colas are placed in the pit, and ac¬ 
cording to some accounts, rice coloured with haldi is also thrown in. 
The ma^Qhan is a piece of wood three to four feet in length and two 
to four inches in diameter. 7 t should preferably be green wood, 
though a dry pole is used if a fresh one is not available. It is coloured 
red with s^rtdur or yellow with tmidi and haa some thread, coloured 
either white or yellow, wit^ped about it seven times from the top to 
the bottom. > Alo*^ with the ptagriAan a short greeu bamboo stick 
is fixed togeCBhr with a gleen gviar branch and the iron bar used in 
digging the holes for the booth. If the central post should be of gnUtr 
or other wood a bit of Sdleh must be inserted with it. The ioUh is 
a s:j'nibol of fertility, bang an evergreen tree which never withers 
and takes root easily aud quickly; even an apparently dry stick wiQ 
^lout. After the magrohan has been put in fdace it is reverestty 
circuited by the builders seven times In a clockwise directiOB and then 
smdur and cowdung are applied. The sacred pole stands at the 
centre of the wedding observances and at that time is surrounded by 
the articles now to be mentioDed. Their portion is indicated in 
figure ai on the nest page. 

1. The noffrohan. 

i. A kaUa (eaithMiwMe pot) filled with water. In the water then an mango 
leavee whi^ are adowed to protrode at the top and over the top is placed a dip or 
earthenware lamp. 

d. A ail (griDdmg stone) oa whi^ an placed the fiMoviDg aetiolea ootad m 
the aub'haada : 

а. A larAa (rtoae Tol]er)'<wMoh tha brid^oom wlU oaa tc ndl ew iha 

pic« and their am&gameoi. 

б. mfcod rtoe, whi^ is aprinUM over tb» emfiaea of the aO. 

6. Bavn pioe coins which are laid in a TOW on top the rtoa. 

■:&, Mte Of wood. aaeh*dffteent hind '• 

e. atipari nut. 

^ .£aWi wwtw te aprinUad over the wbcAa. 

4 A teaneb of pidOr or poteas (i9u(ae>vweoM) bindad nnr the mii^efcip. 
In a orotoh of du same will b» Mrted a laMU UrtiMB pet wmt a hiag 
fupoai oat and Owe ptoa. • j; « 
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6. A fki cone of oattb {morMW) aboot om foot h±gb 4ad« foot in diamotor 
on i^ioh Axe plaeed Areoad it« edge eigbt to tea amaU round of eartb. 
Over (be whole four arches of earth are eoattrooted aiwi id l^e coHre another 
d^iarat. 

4 . A pin i law stool) on which the bridegroom will be eaated. 

7. A e m ^ mai of large leaves on which the bri^ wiU sit. > ^ 

8. A muMT (threshing flail). 
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(3) Th^ Wedding Cfrmony, Th 4 Sudi. The actual wedding is 
divided into tbiee parts, eadi occurring on a diHereat day and the 
whole lasting three days. There >s hist the arrival oi the boMl'^^hs 
party which brings the bridegroom and which leaches the girl’s village 
on the evening of the first day. The nest part occurs on ^ foUowu% 
night and is the wedding proper, the sadi ; and finally the bridegroom 
departs for his own home on the third day and this is called the bida 
ox faieweli- 

(s) Barat. A day or two after the parching of the laufa there 
are prepaiatiozis at the bridegroom’s house for the departure from 
thence for the house of the bride. The hayal is usually so planned that 
it arrives at tbs girl’s village just after dnsk. The harai is made up 
entirely of men, and women are not permitted to accompany the 
procession. Before the betAi can leave there is a feast given to its 
members by the women of the family. Following this the brid^oom 
is put into a paUd or litter. The party afiso takes with it various 
thi^s needed for the iodi including the laiba. a barain (small whitish* 
colotxred earthenware pot decorated with yellow figures and in which 
are carried a seer of rice and, if in season, two mangoes), seven dips 
(earthenware lamps)) and a dahingv (a decorated earthen pot like the 
barain in which i^f^cvids—are kept). These things are carried by 
the party in baskets on tbeir heads, but in the paiki will be put the 
sendur. kankan (black and red beads strung on a thin iron wire), some 
toys and gobar (cowdung). Some one to beat the drum should ac* 
coiiq>an7 the party which leaves the boy’s village amid mask and 
singing. The women who remain behind are bitty preparing^ for the. 
return of the bridegroom and his party three days later. 

The procession shcmld not arrive in the vilh^ until night has 
fallen. Upon its arrival it does not at once enter the vilia^^, but 
stops some distance away and with drums and singing announeee ha 
presence. The girl’s party which has been waiting the arrival of the 
bitrai is now summoned by her father. The women of the Imde'^ 
party accompany the men in greeting the barai and the group proceeds 
to the edge of the vill^e with lights, the person carrying the leadiag 
light being either the girl’s sister or a female cousin. This ligh>f o 
carried on top of an earthen jar resting on the head In a tnatitwr riiuties 
to the way the light is carried at the mangarMaii rime. The men of 
the party bring a ckhatiari, or as umbrella made of bamboo bgM tdi es 
and leaves from the paiasa tree. Like the crown in Btirc5*e, the Umbrella 
ia villagie Todla Is essentially a symbol of sovereliprty. ^ nutthof, 
or torch on the end of a pole is also brcs^t and waved about in Imita¬ 
tion of a battle. The mto o£ the two parries now meet and greet opf 
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another. In more Hinduired communities they may set off firewoAs 
at this time if they can afford them. The aTiangement for these is 
made by a Baser. In the midst of this diu the girl's father speaks to 
the boy's father and tells h«m that they are glad that they have come, 
that they 'will expect them to tarry for some days in thdr village, and 
that everything possible will he done for their comfort. As the best 
wedding months are ustially dry and pleasant, the boy's party may 
be accommodated under a large tree. Wherever they are put, the place 
is called the janmasa. If there i$ an available house so much the 
better. 



Rg. « 

On Mrteriiig the village the two parties repair to the bride's 
house, led by the woman with the lamp on her bead. Upon reaching 
the house the rice is taken out of the harain. pipes are passed around 
for a smoke, and even drinks may be offered. I>uring this time the 
brid^rooffi has remained seated in hi& paVii which is now broi^t. 
close to the mania^ booth. He reaches out and shakes the booth, 
to test, as it were, its strength and workmanship. The girl's mother 
comes to the paiki and with the thumb and little finger of her right 
hand dabs a bit of vermilion on the forehead of her future son-in-lhw. 
and then pours out the wat« which was in the Aulsa with the light that 
Imm^ t them into the viljage. Members of each group should bring ^ 
guiOf or smal as the case may be, which have been plastered 
with goJar and which have some Ukas (dabs) of sendvr on them. Thee 
are laid in the centre of the booth next to the ma^ohan. The ghara 
of Uaifa in taken by a member of the hoy’s group, who walks round 
the paifd seven times with H. After the seventh round the boy's maur- 
or wedding crown (made up usually, of peacock feathers, bamboo 
palm leaves) is removed and ^ party retires to the place piepaced 
for them, the janffwa, 

Airiving at the jartmesa they settle tbemsdves and,are agaiii. 
supplied with smo k es by members of the bride's household, Pre* * 
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parations are then made fcr the bridegroom to eat lahakaur, the food 
prepared especially for the occasion. This may be of sev«al types. 
It ia sometimes said to consist of rice, pulse, purts and bora ; and again 
of milk, rice and sugar. This is brought by a female member of the 
family, the (bride's brother's wife) being preferred. Before 

the boy is asked to eat the lahakaur two women dressed iu dancing 
garments make their appearance; they sing and dance and are a^ 
companied by some men with their drums. This party advances 
towards the janmasa stngu^ songs which contain many questionable 
allusions and are considered as gait (abuse). They carry the emptied 
kaiia with the lighted lamp still on top of it, and place it before the 
boy who is asked to go around it seven times and sit down. When 
he has done this the sarhaj tries to make him eat the lahakaur ; she 
brings it up to his mouth five times in her right hand and after smelling 
it as many times he refuses to eat. She is paid four annas for this 
by the boy's father. There is more singing and the givii^ of gali by 
both sides. Finally the sarhaj brir^ a kta of water and washes the 
feet of the members of the boy's party and at the same time openly 
counts them so that they may ^ow how many will need food. Much of 
this food has already beeu cooked but it is not served till midnight 
or later. In the meantime, during the mead, and even for the rest 
of the night, there are-songs and the dadra dance. 

' About eleven o'clock the nest moming the members of the 
bsUegioom's party take their morning meal at the bride's bouse, but the 
groom stays by himself in the janma^a where his food is brought to 
him. When the others arrive their feet are washed as before and each 
member is given a lota of* water so that he may wash his hands. The 
male members of the two parties always eat together first and the 
meal is usually served on leaf-plates, or. if they are- availabla, 
brass ones. The men then go for a chat and rest and sometime 
later the women take their food. At no time do the men and 
women eat together. 

(A) SaM. The Actual Ceremony. The evening of the second 
day sees the perfomance of the marriage proper, the sadi. The 
premises of the girl's house are again plaster^ and all made clean and 
ready. The Buhmin priest who wrote the lagan is expected to arriva 
after Tughife Jt. If the family should decide to dispense with' Ids 
semces the part of the priest may be taken by the pfmpha (father's 
sister's husband). The priest first mails out a squam, called tire 
chauk. 00 the plastered portion of the coaityaid not far from the 
wedding booth, usiag whole wheat fiotv to mark the lines. A k a ka 
is tlien placed at its centre into which will be thrown the gifVs 
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coQple. Tlie bridtgrooni soon arrives dressed iu his wedding garments, 
h ping brought thence in the palki. In the palki there is some sandur 
and a pair of shoes which ate for the bride, and which his father re¬ 
moves and gives to the girl's representative for use later on, The 
sendur is osed during the ceremony to mark her forehead. The bride¬ 
groom is now helped out of bis palkt and is asked by the priest to 
worship certain deities and as he does so he gives each a small offering 
of money. 

The bride now makes her appearance for the first time; up till 
now she has been secluded in the house and none of the male members 
of either party has seen her. So now the bridegroom sees her for the 
first time, but only her form, as her face is covered with a part of her 
She sits beside her future husband on the chauM and the priest 
repeats some Sanskrit fomnilas, but what they were we were unable 
to ascertain. 

The time is now ready for the offerings to be presented to the 
persons about to be married. (At one place this was said to come 
later). This is called char* and comes from tbe groom's side. As they 
come forward with their gifts they first touch the feet of those about 
to be married and then oast their gifts into tbe in the centre of the 
cha 4 ik. The usual ^fts are money, clothes and brass vessels, and as 
fas' as possible these are thrown into the halsa. But if one wishes to 
give a chicken, a goat, or even a cow he says, "X give a chicken” and 
Tpatf»< a motion as if he were throwing it into the waiting vessel. This 
gift will be given later on. In reality this is a worshipping of the couple. 
If the girl has a brother he now appears with a small loia of water and 
a thal* (tray). The girl is asked to stretch oat her hands before her, 
the tray is placed beneath them and the water poured over her hands 
and into it. 

The Uana is now served. It will be recalled that this was prepared 
at both houses after the mangarmai* ceremony and tbe two portions 
are now brought and mixed together. Some baiasas (small sugar* 
like wafers) are also added, the whole being mrred by the giri's brother. 
When he is satisfied that this has been well done he takes out seven 
handfuls, one at a time, which he traces one by one into the washed 
hands of his sister which are still stretched b^ore her. She receives 
each handful and places it on another theii set before her. This is called 
the loaf a parsana (or parosna). and the bridegroom's party pays the 
boy four annas for it. The mixture, now called bfa$*. is plac^ near the 
ifu^okart in the centre of tbe wedding booth. Some incense is put 
into the fixe burning there and some of t^ bran j$ used to make a magic 
dxcle about fU 
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The bride and the bridegroom are now conducted to the 
tnarhwa. and the latter is seated on the low wooden stool while the 
former sits either on a small mat of paiasa leaves ox on a low square 
made of mud and cow dting on his left. The pandit reads some sacred 
words, (supposedly from the Vedas] and as he does so the couple is 
instnicted to throw ghi and rice coloured with haidi into the sacred 
fire. Hach time the fixe biases up the priest utters the words swaMa, 
svaha, meaning 'accepted', 'accepted'. This is really a Horn offering. 
The lagan is sometimes read again at this stage. 

The couple are asked to stand together, the girl being on the 
left of the boy. Some of the sendur is passed to him which he, with 
a silver coin, applies to the girl's forehead. As they stand there the 
pandit makes them promise to forgive each other at least seven times 
during their married life. After the promise the ends of theix clothes 
are tied together, usually by the girl's sister. Into the knot that joins 
the two should be put a takka (a two-pice coin), some haidi and bits of 
a supari nut. Then begins the bhattuiar or circumambulation of the 
bride and bridegroom about the sacred pole. If the couple ate too 
youi^ to live together and the marriage is not to be immediately 
consummated by her going to his house, there will be but five rounds 
of the magrohan For four of the five rounds the boy walks ahead, 
and the wife, the ends of the clothes slill tied, folloxas, but on the fifth 

round the girl precedes the boy. The fire and pole are always kept to 
their right and they move round them in a clockwise directioD. Ate 
the completion of each round they stop and the girl puts her ri|^ 
foot on the (the fiat stone used for grinding spices). While she 
stands thus her brother or a representative makes a louud of the pole 
with the barain containing the remainder of the lawa. 

After the five roimds are completed (there would have beoi seven 
had the couple been old enough to live together) the two. adfZ tied 
together, retire into the house, the ^1 leading the way. The wwaen 
in a jesting manner attempt to bar their entrance end tiie pair have to 
force their way through. Rude songs and jokes of a sexual nature 
are now in order. Members of both parties have been given some of 
the seven handfuls of lava kept in the booth ar^d this is thrown upon 
the couple. Insi^ the house a lamp {dip) has been left under a ba^Eet, 
thus giving but little light to the room. The girl's mother asks tits 
boy to up the basket and blow out the li gh t. He does net con¬ 
sent 'to do this until he receives a gift from his motheM&dcw. Some¬ 
times the chaile^e is for him to Ugbt a second lan^ firom the first. 
When he gets the desired be takes off the ba^et, but dees not 
blew out the l%bt. When k dons'^e knot is tortied and hk M ai w 
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(wedding crown) is lemoved. He then tnrn^ to his hiide and takes 
ofi a portion of the sati covering her head and sees her features for 
the first time. She imnxediately covers her head again. This is 
repeated seven times but after the seventh he does not again remove 
the covering, and it is said that henceforth her head is to remain 
covered to the day of her death if he outlives her, and to the day of 
his death if she becomes a widow. A son cioth is now brought and is 
wrapped about the boy and girl; in the seclusion of this the boy puts 
some studuf, with the little finger of his i^ht hand, on the girl’s fore¬ 
head indicating that she is now a maiiied woman. The first three 
fingers should on no account be used, The Brahmin now takes bis 
Leave, for his work is done, and he is paid a fee usually amotmting to 
Rs, 1-4*0. 

The boy soou conies out of the house and greets his ftieiids and 
tells his party that it is time for them to retire to the janmasa. Befbxe 
they are allowed to depart, however, they are invited to a feast close 
to the marktta. Their feet are again washed and a feast, as lavish 
as can be managed, is giveu them. At least the following should be 
provided : rice, pulse, bara, purts, curds, spices and sweets. Some¬ 
times there is dritildDg but the Kols- are not much addicted to this. 
The brid^proom begins the feast by taking the first mouthful; then 
the others may start. Usually they eat seated in a drcle on the 
ground and are entertained at the time by ringing and dancing. The 
bridegroom is paid four annas for starting things ofi and the rest of 
the n^t is spent in this manner. 

(c) Bida (or : The Return of the Bridegroom to liis House. 
The retaming party leaves the girl’s village on the third day. About 
noon on that day there is another feast, the final one, which is only for 
the members of the departing company, except that the bridegroom’s 
sar (brother-in-law) also eats with them, nit groom refuses to eat 
until his mother-in-law promises him a gift such as a goat or a cow. 
The bridegroom is also presented with the gifts which were made to 
the couple and these are handed over to his swasa to keep for hrm, 
The men oi both parries embrace and put a tika of sendw on one 
another, each man waving a pice over the head of another and 
then presenting it to him. Ilachi (cardamom), pAn sjid si*pari are 
distributed. 

The women now appear in a group and the znotheT>in-law puts 
lamp black under the eyes of the boy's father and also sprinkles a bit 
of hold* water over him. The ot^ women do the same to the re- 
taarning members of the bridegroom’s party. A bit of lac on a string is 
sometimes tied about their necks. The boy’s fath» drops a rupee into 
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the loia beloQgmg to tite girl's mother aud the others drop as much 
as they can afioid into the luias oi the other women. During this 
time neither the bride nor the groom is present. 

The markwa must now be untied for it has served its purpose and 
both the bride and the groom are called for this, the groom being seated 
in his ‘paiki ready for his departure. There is singing and dancing 
around the marhwa. The boy leaves his palhi and enters the girl’s 
house and the two are again tied together and the boy crowned. They 
come out side by side and both get into the palki which is to carry the 
bridegroom to bis home. The women of the house take a pice in their 
right hand and waving it over the couple give it to the bearers of the 
Paiki. The women perform the wave ceremony yet once again, but 
this do not use mouey but instead a mpA (winnowii^ fan), and 
all the time the drummer beats the dnun vigorously. The paiki, 
however, does not move oS, as the knot mast be untied and the girl 
gets out, for she is not yet ready to go to her husband. The girl di^ 
appears into her bouse and the women go in with her. The two groups 
of men move out toward the edge of the village and a short distant 
beyond th^ bid each other farewell; thus comes the end of the second 
part of the wtddii^ cycle. 

The is taken down fot\r to e^t days after the sadi. It is 

tom down by the swasa who is helped by four or five men. The eight 
supporting poles are of no particular significance now and are usually 
thrown somewhere near the house where they are eventuolty used fis 
fuel. The iM^ckan must be treated difierently. Sometimes it is just 
left in the ground and grows into a tree, or if it should fail to do this 
it rots away. If it is removed, as is the usual procedure, it should sot 
be carelessly thrown aside. Sometimes it is kept in the house, but more 
frequently is carried by the women, who sing and chant as they go, to 
a near-by stream or tank where it is ceremoniafiy thrown into the wgts. 
.Afterwards the area is plastered with cow* dui^ to make the whc4e 
j^ick and span. 

( 4 ) Cauna : The Betum of the Groom for his Brid& The third 
part m the marriage cycle is called the gauna. literaUy the going ot 
movii^. ' On rhU occasion the giil goes for the first ritng to the boy'd 
home, tjp tiow she has not been alone with him, nor eivwn talked 
to him in any confident.iftl way. She knows nothing of the wmasittb' 
folk in the boy's house with whom she has to live for a riqie until she 
has a home of her own. The time lapsing between the sadi and the 
d^ends upon the ^es of the couple; in certain cases wbse 
jbdth have xe^ed the' age of puberty the gAi*na may immedud^ 
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foUw the iodi, but more often a period of several years separates the 
two. The shotild be between ten and twelve and the boy between 
twelve and fifteen before the ceremony can be performed. The 

exact time depends upon the pandii and upon auspicious days and 

seasons. . 

When the time for the §auna has come a la^e party canying 
the bridegroom in a paiki leaves the boy’s home much in the same 
taanner as they departed for the sadi. The boy’s party is once more 
welcomed but the ceremony is not quite so elaborate as it was before. 
On the second n^t the Brahmin may be called in, though not always, 
end the remaining two dioanambulations (6^i4«awj) of the fire are 
made. This time, however, there is no marhwa nor tftagrohan. The 
place where the final ceremony is performed is simply plastered and 
in the centre of the spot is set up a low mound made of cow dung ; 
beside it is placed a kachka kaka (an earthen pot not yet fired), on top 
of which is a brass plate containing (i) a dip burning with ghi. (a) 
sMdur paste, and (3) a whole cocoanut. The couple are tied together 
as before and go round the fire twice, thus completing the seven roun^ 
in-aJl. This the marri^e pakU and the final ceremony is 

followed by feasting, and dancing which last the rest of the 

**^*^S<mietiiDe dunug the next day the coup*e depart for the boy's 
home. They are tied tr^etber and seat tiiems^es in the seme pdkn 
which the bearers carry a few yards and then set xiown while the kmot 
is untied and the brid^oom geU out leading the paiM for-ttie bride. 
Se eftimr gets rato another one or joins the party on foot. Jn^ beto 
this party, which now consists of the group that went with him, rein¬ 
forced by men from the girl’s home, arrives at the boy's house the 
paikt is set down, the boy again gets into it, and the knot is once more 
tied. Hoidi water is sprinkled over them and pice are waved over 
the bearers who are again presented with the coins. tJpon aniving 
at the house the couple find a new cloth five yards long and a yard 
wide spread on the ground leading from the path to the door of the 
groom’s house and at one end of this the faih is put -down. As the 
bride is jd>©ut to get out ^ is pieseirted with a trey of balls made of 
water end whole wheat floor. At each step ^ must -dqjosit one on 
the cioth at her feet Her husband fottewe, 'for he is still “fied to her 
•and as he cernus he must np the balls and put them into a sm^ 
(^y). Inside the house the knot is untied for “tiie fast tnae. 
Brum the paVd the women a seer or two-rf uncocked -rice ah^ 
a few other supplies indoding pifise, which the bride had bro^^ 
witii ter in order that she might 'prepare a dish known as khichri, a 
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food made by boiling tbe pulae and the rice together. Whea thia is 
prepared she offers each of the male guests a portion of it they in 
turn give her from two to four omias which she is allowed to keep for 
her own use. Following this there is a big feast at the boy's house 
and the sight is spent in chatting, ringing and dancing. 

(5) Roman 01 Rauna: Final Break with her Family, There 
BOW remains one more thing, which is the simple of ah to do: 
to bring the bride back for good. The roman is the last part of the 
cycle and is the taking possession of the g^l and the bringing her for 
the last time to the bridegroom's house. The time for this is set by 
the pandU and there is said to be very little ceremony or no cemmony 
at all. The bridegroom simply goes with one or two friends a nd 
the girl is brought bade to hb home in a paUti and "they live happily 
ever after." She is now a member of the new hotisehold but may 
come and go at mil between the two places. 

3. Widow RnuAsaiAGB: {Kart hui ; Path) . It is neverth^tts 
well recognized that a widow may be married again though for the 
Sols such imions are not marriages in the strict sense. We were often 
told that while a man may be married more than once, a woman can 
be married not more than once. 

The Kols recognise two possible forms of widow marriage : a 
widower manying a widow and a bachelor taking a widow as his wife. 
The latter form is the least common. Some say that a union like th fe 
should never be dignided by the term marriage, for while a Kol bachelor 
may "keep" a widow he may never many her and the uninn has no 
legd standing, Others caH it but half a maitiage. Sueh a liosoa is 
never allowed if the Eol bachelor is living in his paraots' haEoa; it 
only after he leaves the home that sach a thing is poa^le As kMg 
as tbi* widow is kept by Trim the panch sees that he does not contract 
a real marri^e with anyone dse. 

There are, however, traces of a sort of legalisation of this procedure, 
but this really consists in first Tne tong the Kol a widower I If he wishes 
to many the widow he must first consult the pancit. They will usually 
do best to try to dissuade him, but if he persists they tell him what 
he will have to do in the way of penalises. If he is wilhai* it has to 
ascertainbl whether the giri also is ^reeabk. If she s aatt tim thfng; 
is off, but the Eol youth would probably not have made the re«|tttst 
without bemg. sure of her consent. The partoh t&en anrages a mtxk 
wedding fbt h fan , and ha is "married" to acsie ina.mnMte thmg. There 
are several forms possible; one is that the bachdor diOQld be xitade 
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to perfonu the •Jftowuw (drcutnambiilation) seven times ahotat a sUver 
or a gold ring fastened to a magrohan stick smeared ^with sendur. This 
mantes him to the ring. Immediately after this procedure he should 
be anointed with sweet oil mixed with haldi —a sign that the ““mfe" 
has died and that he is now a widower. He may then put black glass 
bangles on the widow, and after giving a feast as ^ected by the fianch 
he may take the widow into his home without shame and as if with 
the permission of the community. Koy has noted a sinsilax custom,' 
only that the bachelor is married to a brass Md or a fiowet,' He 
however, says nothing of the bachelor being made a widower. 

This type of maniage ia very unusual, the more common type 
of widow marriage being between a real widower and a widow. It 
may be said in passing that a Kol widower may marry a virgin, and 
that if is done the regular form of marriage is resorted to in full. 

When a K 6 l widower wishes to many a certain widow he should 
first take the matter up with his panch. They look into the matter of 
relationships and the like, and deal trith it on its merits. If it Is agreed 
upon, some one from the panch is commissioned to go to the place 
where the widow is livit^ (probably with her relatives), and through 
her female rdarives make enquiry to see if she would welcome 
match. If she is willing and her panch has no objection, the way is 
dear. The widower is told by the panch what he will have to do by 
way of a feast; and this he must do before he is allowed to proceed 
farther. A bsrai is made up and the widower and his party go to the 
village of the widow where they stay for three days and go through 
the geiuffal procedure as in the case of the regular marriage, without, 
however, building a ntarkwa or the like, and the general f^ivities are 
limited to dancing, singfog and eating. The widower must bear aU* 
the expenses, none being borne by the widow or her relatives. On the- 
third the panch of her village is called together and certain questions 

are as to their intentioDs. Upon satisfactory answers th^ axe 

made to sit t<^etheT and often they are anointed with oil and 
milion is put on their foreheads. The man is asked to pttt five Uack 
glass bangles on eadi wrist of the Widow and they ate considered married. 
T%t party leaves soon after ttus and there fs no ceremony that would 
conespoad to the gacma nor roman. They go to the man's, vill^e 
xriiere they must feed the community before they are coaridered fo 
be in good standing. ‘ • 

MasEJAGB Costs. The cost of a Kol wedding is a great financial- 
strain on the, parties. Both groups have to pay a part of the Costs. 

I lUf. 8. 0^, OrttM Sdifiou and Giulam, p. 170.* • • < 
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Usually the girl's party pays the costs of all the ceremomea in her 
viUa^, while the hoy's party pays at his village. Possibly, though 
we were never actually able to determine the proportion, the costs in 
the end are about the same for both parties. The boy's father has to 
pay out more in actual cash, but has to bear a le^er espense in the 
home in connection with the preparations. In reply to our enquiries, 
we were given various estimates, but probably no one knows exactly 
just what the costs are. Sometimes there may have been an exag¬ 
geration, but in the light of their economic level the costs are sta^ering. 
The cost of a regular marriage is hardly ever less than thirty rupees 
per family and it ranges from this anywhere up to one hundred rupees 
per family. In the latter case the people must have originally greater 
resources and feel that they must do things more lavishly. As the 
Kol almost never has any money saved or in band, most money for 
such expenses must be borrowed; aud with the economic level as it 
is the repayment of such loans is practically impossible. The debtor 
becomes a virtual slave to the modular from whom he borrows the 
money. 

The maniages described above bear many marks of, and re¬ 
semblances to, Hindu maniages. It is believed that in the main the 
above is a fairly con^stent account of the Kol types of alliances. 
Enquiry from other places show certain variations in practice and 
order. There are still many details to be filled in, and there are many 
variant practices yet to be noted and compiled. The process is a com¬ 
plicated one. and without doubt there is considerable variation between 
village and village in the matter of details. 

FOLYGYKY. If the husband con afford the added expense it is 
not uncommon for him to have two wives. In a case where there are 
two wives, it is usually discovered that the second "wife'’ has not been 
married with all the ceremonies ss was the first, and that in reality 
she is just '‘kept." This arrangement however is considered l^al 
and binding and a feast to the local group usually atones for the ir¬ 
regularity of the procedure. In our survey of Barela we found that 
th^were three households in which more than one wife was found.. 
In one of th^ instances a quarrel was then in prepress between the wive»> 
and twice within the period of two weeks the ^grieved wife bod nut 
away and the man had to go out and search for her. In Panagor one 
Kol was found to have five wives, one of whom boasted to us ft 
was a sign of strength on the part of the husband. But a man stending 4 
by'd^y rOmarired: "But look at their clothes and their cooditioa.'' * 
Kols expect their wiv^ to work and ao they are often looked M: 

13 
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au economic asset- If there should be two or more women m tte 
family, one of whom is married and the other just kept, ^em ^«uve 
rights were said to depend soldy upon the will 

not admitted that any of them had greater rights than the^ers. 
Their children have eqnal rights and no discrimination is made between 
them If the wife is barren and the other has sons, the property t^a 
hii d^th reverts to the sons. If both “wives” have sons it js dmded 
at death according to the husband’s expressed ndsh or by a deaMOn of 

^ Ja not find much sexual laxity among the Kols ; but the Hindt^ 

assert, whether from knowkdge or prejn^ it is hard to say, t^ 
sexual relations of the Kols are very loose. A Malgusar reported m 
some viflages under his jurisdiction where Kols happened to be m the 
majority be knew of at least one case of a Kol woman havii^ sever^ 
husbands, a sort of polyandry, and that the men frequently exchanged 
wives. 


Divorce. It is not uncommon for a man and his wife to separate 
hut • as bag as this separation is not sanctioned by the fanchayat 
rtinvohres certain disahiJities- The panchayat never takes the im^- 
tive nor does it advise or suggest divorce—rather the oppo»te—hut 
it has to act if the separation is to have official sanction. The usual 
grounds for separation and divorce are : 

I. Sterility of the wife 

3. Sexual unchastity of either 

3. Quarrelsomeness in the home 

4. I/Siinee resulting in the neglect of household duties and 
support of the family 

5. Any teudendes such as thievery, frequent absences from 
home without apparent reasons, and the like 

There are numerous variations in the process of securing this sepaifc 
feon. It is nsually considered more difficult for a man to get rid 
of his wife than it is for the wife to get rid of her husband, The matter 
is. first offidally brought to the attentioa of the local panchayat by 
dther of the aggrieved parties. In some cases the local pAnch has full 
authority, but in Maibat State we found that if, after investi^tion, 
the local pemch thought there was a good case for divorce, the matter 
is referred to an intercaste pa»Khayai ; one which should include 
members from seven different groups or castes. This seems to be an 
exception, and when asked what castes could act together they men¬ 
tioned oely three : Kol, Kurmi and Chamar. 
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If the husband is the oootplainaut he tells the panch his grievances, 
and brings specific charges agaijist his vriie. Others present may 
confirm his charges if they believe them to be true. He states hb 
desire and his particular intention in this case. It shoidd be noted 
that the decision of the panchayat is not absolutely binding on the 
parties. If the panch decides that the man is in the right and if he 
gets his hoped-for decision everything is satisfactory for him; if not 
he may go against their decision, but it will not be without a fine or a 
feast is some kind to atone for it. If the woman is also present and 
if she wishes she may make her own defence, althoi^h if another 
defends her it must be done by a male member of her family. If the 
charges are admitted either by the woman or her representative the 
matter is easily settled, for the panchaytU will allow him to divorce her 
without any penalty. If the woman is present she is then brought 
to the centre of the circle and a member of the panch orders her husband 
to go to her and remove seven times the portion of the sort covering 
her head; this is the sign of the dissolution of the marriage. She is 
not required to remove her glass bangles which are the real signs of 
marriage. These are broken, however, by the man with whom she 
goes to live (as most of the coses seem to involve a. man), and he gives 
her new bangles in their place. 

If the wouiau brlugs the charge against her husband, oc if she is 
favoured in case he brings it against her, and the husband does not 
accept the panch’s ruling, he may still dismiss her from his house and 
keep, but he must pay a penalty. In Maihar and Rewa we were in¬ 
formed that the decision was not final until the matter had been 
presented to an officer called Mtihaia, who is paid Rs. 1-4-0 for his 
judgment and must give the final assent. He is looked upon as a 
govenunent servant, but his post was said to be hereditary, 

If the woman should leave her husband and go to another man, 
the panchayai insists that the man taking her must pay a fine, while 
the former husband has no blame attached to him. Nevertheless if 
the wife was regularly married to her first husband, the man who takes 
her not only has to pay the fine but also must letum to her former 
husband the amount of money that the latter paid as the bride ^ice 
when first they were maxried. One group told us that if the wife 
wanted to go away for other reasons than to marry a nun, she is free 
to do 60 and the panchAyat does not interfere, nor is &07 fine invo tv ed. 
The complications begin, however, ii she should want to many again; ^ 
it is then that the panckayat steps in. If the woman refuses to re¬ 
cognize this and if she should try to run away with anotbei man, the 
panchayai advises that the matter be taken to the civil courts where 
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the claim may be made that the woman is stolen. Judgment-has been 
secured on this basis, and so most Kols prefer to pay the fine and not 
take chances in the court- This also tends to prevent a too easy 
divorce. 

In regard to the children it was said that should tht poMchayai 
agree in favour of the husband, the children must go to him, with, the 
exception that a mother may keep a nursing child. But when the 
nursing period is over a nd the is weaned it must be handed over 
to the father. If she should begin to live with another man it must 
be given up at once. On the other hand shotdd the man be proved a 
renegade and the panch decide that the woman is in the right she is 
allowed to keep the children, the property and the possessions- He is 
' driven out" with nothu^ but his personal effects. She is not required 
to uncover her head and nothing of a similar nature is required of him 
for he is simply told to go 1 The woman however, should publicly 
say that she renounces him. 

Such is a brief survey of the marriage customs of the Kols. 
Through th^ observances it is possible to trace a strong seuse of social 
solidarity, and of the care exercised by both pmchayais ixi adjudging 
the suitability of the matches- By the imporition of penalties which 

to discourage in^ulaf unions the punch atten^ts to steady 
thia^. At the time of weddii^ there is a feeling of brotherhood and 
good fellowship, and in certain respects the wedding is tlie most im¬ 
portant of all the social rites. Apart from its attendant ceremonies 
there is Uttle of interest and excitement in the life of the average Kol. 
White* there may be many instances of conscious or unconscious borrow- 
fxouL Hindu sources, nevertheless this is not of recent occurrence, 
and probably goes back for hiindreds of years, so far, indeed, that the 
Kols believe it to be their very own and assert; "These are the things 
we do, we do not know why we do them, but they are done-by us.” 



Chapter VI 


THE SOCIAL UNIT : THE 1 ‘AmLY 

The Kol Family. Tfae" basis of Kol society is found in the 
family. This family is patrilinear and patrilocal, with a recognitioji of the 
bilateral kinship group becatise unportant social relations are observed 
with the Jdn on both sides. NeverUieless the household usually contains 
only dependent members from the father’s side, but there are no taboos 
for the other side of the family and visiting is allowed back and forth 
freely and withont hindrance. No trace was found of a rupture in the 
parent*iu-law relationship and no restrictions either in tailing or issc^ 
ciating were traced. In all, however, the family stands out as a distinct 
unit separate from the wider life of the conjjaunity. 

In a typical Kol family under'the one roof will usually be found 
the husbsufd, the wife (or wives), unmarried children, and occasionally 
some dependent member or members of the father's family, such as a 
widowed grandparent. Soou after niarriage the Kol son usually sets up 
a hoiue for himself. In the more primitive sections it is tmusual to 

hnd ft married son and his wife living with bis parents. In the more 
Hindtuaed communiUes, where the Kols are better ofi and can aSbrd 
more elaborate bouses, married sous and their wives were freqaestly 
found living with the boy's i^euts. In one such home in Barela, 
for example, there were two married sons and their wives Uvii^ with 
the hoys' parents. This seems though to be an imitation of the Hindu 
family system, rather than a true Ebl institution. Tlus older dependotts 
are found in the house only if tbtir own homed am brthnn up by death. 
One occatiooaily finds an old couple living blether in a little btit, and 
when one or the other dies the surviving member goes to live in a son’s 
or another rtiative's bouse. In one centre, however, four sudi* petEons 
were found, each Hiring alone in a little hut- They were €ith« iwt 
wanted or had no relatives with whom they could reside. 

In Barela and Kharara Ohat a survey was made of the number 
of people in each home or sheltered under one roof. The average 
number of people per house, four hones where there wu 

one each who was somdiow j>tnptia non grata with t^otiya, was ^.9. 
In Khaiara Ghat the average came to 4^ persotB per house. ’Cbs 
1931 Central Frorlnces. Census Report revaab that primitive tribes 
average *3.8 chEdrai ptf family.. The dlstsfbntion of peof^e was-as 
fci^lows t ' * - - .. • - 
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In tbfi case of the Barela Kols tlie lower average ia due to two 
cauaca : the first is that the towu is near the mflin road and as the Kols 
are xmioh more Hiuduised as a community there is a natural loss of 
household members who leave home for work in Jubbulpore. The 
second is that the health of the Barela Kols is far less satisfactory than 
of those in Kharara Ghat, for the town is much more open to infection, 
and illness^ are more numerous. 


The Position of Woicen. The place of women among the Kols 
can he said to be fahly high. There is a wholesome sense of equality 
among the sexes The women do not keep themselves in seclusicm 
iparda). and are generally free to go about on any errand. In'Hinduued 
sections they cover their heads in the presence of men or when they 
are outside their houses, but under primitive conditions they are not 
so particular. In a general sense the husband is the main authority 
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in the family, but tbe wife is in no sense his slave and plays a la^ 
part in Its control and management. Ail aSaiis are brought beiore 
the family for discussion and dedsiou before Pnai action is taken. If 
one party is not agreeable to a certain proposition the other tries by 
coaxing or by some other means to win his or her consent. Never¬ 
theless this picture, given by the men, may be over bright, for it appears 
from dose observation that the rights of the wives ate much less than 
those of the men. She is not as free as the men are and it is not the 
custom for her to go here or there without hindrance. The woman 
has a certain amount of what might be called "personal p ropert y *^ and 
is not debaned from possessing it, though this is limited to her orna¬ 
ments, her clothes and anything that she may make or acquire for her 
personal use. When the hushed dies his property go^ to the sons, 
but as long as she is living she must be supported by the sons. If there 
is no son, the property remains with her as long as she lives, but passes 
to the husband's male relatives at her death. 

The Kol widow is not subjected to the disabilities as are 

found among cextain cJaase5 of Hindus. She is not required to shave 
her bead, nor discard her metal bathes and ornaments, nor wear a 
white sari. If young she may marry again, usually not less than a 
year after her husband's death, and if she is elderly she may go to live 
mth bet son or relatives. Widows are expected to make some con¬ 
tribution for their keep and are often found searching for fuel os toots 
and leaves. 

Place op tbs Wipe. After marri^ the chief duties of the 
wife are to care for the house, prepare the meals and be a mother to 
her children. In between it is generally expected that she will dnd 
some means to suppLement the family income, eit^xer by direct en- 
gsgmg in remunerative work, or by gatheriag roots and tubas fram 
the jungle, cow dung from the roads and paths,, or wood for the Idtcheo 
fire. Dried cow dong cakes are most generally used for the fire. She 
does the washing of clothes for herself and her children. Men wa^ 
their 0^ (dothes. 

During her monthly courses there is some iuterruption of hes 
T^ular work. Daring that time she may prepare her owa food* but 
is not permitted to pre p are food for another. The rnan ugugt do has 
own cooking or make some other anangementa for the risxe bdag. 

* There are other taboos at this time; she must never touch men's 
clothes nor should milk of any land be touched by her, She may bring 
water fnna ^ for her own nse, but such water is taboo to any 
other member of the fam^. 
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Tliere are at least two otlxer things which a Kot wojiaii must 
oever do : she may not plough, nor climb up on the roof of a house. 
Snch nutters are looked upon as serious breaches of custom and deaeroe 
a penalty from the p<mch. Repeated enquiries elicited no recent 
violations of these taboos, and there was no definite statement as to 
what would be done in case they occurred. This latter taboo, however, 
probably has its exceptions, as we knew of a Rol woman helping to 
repair a roof on the mission house in Bar^. 

It is the rule that wives should never utter their husband's name 
the same is true of the husband who should never call his wife by 
her name. They are addressed, rather, as the mother or father of the 
children. For example if the child's name is Makkhi the husband will 
address his wife as Makkhi's mother. There is another general pro¬ 
hibition to the effect that a woman should never speak the name of a 
man older than herself; he should be addressed in some indirect way, 

FARSNtB AND Crildxen. Kols say that children are Bbagawan's 
gifts to them in answer to Sheon's prayer. Both sexes are welcome 
In the home and there is no evidence that they favour one above the other. 
Abottirm Is all but unknown and it is considered an evil thing to attempt 
it. Apparently they know of no herb or plant growing in the jun^ which 
would cause it. 

duldien are old enough they ate.assigned tasks about the 
bouse (there is no school besides this)—the girls learn cooking and other 
household duties, gather wood and cow dung, while the boys help herd 
ox cattle, if any, or accompany their fathers to the fields where 
they play about and hdp to bring back its produce or the wood cut in 
the forest. 

Almost no moral trainir^, as such, is imparted, nor are the children 
sevoely punished when discipline is called for. A slap over the ear 
is usually all that is attempted and more often than not this is adroitly 
dodged.. On the whole Kol paTents are over indulgent with their 
children. The sum of moral training was said to be "Don't steal, don’t 
lie, don’t hurt anyone.” When they were asked about the type of 
religious instroction ^ven to children rtxey said ; ’We neither know, 
nor can we tell.” What children learn is largely by observation and 
practice rather than by direct; instruction. Among the more literate: 
pe^e of Northern lo^ moral teaching is given through the reading.’, 
of snch literature as the Ramayana of Tulsi Das. The Rols, thon^ 
do not have even this, unless it so hi^ipens that a mendicant reads to. 
them, nevertheless it would not appear that ihai morals are any worse * 
than those who have considerable more light to guide 
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OsPHAira. Conctrmng treatment ol oxphanA and provision for 
their care, there seems to be different practices according to locality. 
In most centra the matter resolves about the question whether the 
orphan or orphaus concerned have relatives or not. 

1. Where there are relatives it is the father's brother who is the 
responsible party. He is the one to arrai^ for the orphans of either 
se>L If there ht a girl of marriageable age and no arrangement has 
been made for her, the paternal uncle will at once try to find a suitable 
ipatch for her. Other relatives, and members of the panch are called 
in to help decide the question. If the children are still yoni^, the 
uncle will attempt to provide for them. It may be, if he is able, that 
he will take the children into his own home; or they may be divided 
up among relatives who are able and willing to care for them. Any 
property belonging to the family is divided among the chiidren and 
goes with them wherever they are placed. 

2, If there are no relatives, it falls to the panch to provide for 
the orphaned children. Before actual provision is made, a thorough 
search for relatives is undertaken, and if any are located, the children 
are turned over to them. If not, the f^ck must decide how to 
care for the orphans and to whom the)' should be given. A certain 
family may be appointed as guardians of the children, and to hdp 
this family, the panch may order a collection to be taken from the 
Kol community. 

The child taken into the home of a family, which is not related 
. to the adopted child, is nevertheless considered as one of the family 
and the other children, if any, as his or her brothers and sisters. If 
the child be a boy, he cannot many.a feuiale member of the family 
adopting him. Adoption generally occurs only within the limits of 
the kurhi. Records have been found of occasions that have adseo whidi 
necessitated the adoption of Thakuriyas into Rautiya families. Thie 
is unusual, but if the adopted child be a girl, the problem is relatively 
simple : when she becomes of maniageable age. she can be married 
to a Rauliya undfer the rule of hyper^amy. If the child be a boy, the 
problem oj his marriage is much more comj^cated as he cannot be 
married within the Rautiya kurhi. The family must search for a 
l^iakariya ^ 1 . One might think that a Thakuriya boy brou^ 
up in a Rautiya famUy might pass for a Rautiya, but cii^ 
watch is kept by all concerned on the history of people, ^ 
it would practically be impos^le to pass off the child^as a Reutiya. 
KoU that they very rarely take a member of 'another 

into the family, while a non-Koi is never taken into a Kol family as 
an adopted member ' 
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Division of Labour, Tbeie is a distinct division of labour 
ajuorgst the Kols and the following table, used as a basis for iuvesti- 
gation, gives the main results, There has uot always been complete 
agreement, but the following sununary pretty well represents tlie views 
of the Kols ou the matter of labour. The exceptions are noted. The 
following list of occupations includes practically everything that the 
village Kol is called upon to do. 


OccupaiioK. 

Oathering wood in the forests. 
Gathering bin leaves. 

Carrying wood to the bazaar. 
Carrying grass to the bazaar. 
Cutting grass in the fields. 
Grazii^; cattle. 


Ploughing fields. 

Sowing of seed. 
Transplanting rice. 
Winnowing wheat. 

Repairs to the house : 

Walls and fioors. 

Roofs. 

Plasteric^ floors and walls. 

Grinding wheat. 

Buying in the bazaar, 

Cooking in the home. 
Bathing children. 

Mending clothes, 

Cleaning up cattle abeds. 

Collecting eggs. 

Feeding the children. 
Brealdng rocks for the roads. 
Day labourers in the fields, 


Hov Divided. 

Both men and wojnen. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do- 

Do. 

Usually men, women ouly under 
certain conditions as when the 
grazing is close to home. 

Meu ouly. 

Men only. 

Both men and women. 

Do- 

Do. 

Do. 

Men only. 

Women only, except that a bachelc^ 
may do so to his own quartera 

Women and bachelors. 

Both uxay purchase, but the women 
are restricted. 

Wonxen and bachelors. 

Women only. 

Both, but men alwrays mend men's 
clothes and women women's 
clothes. 

Usually women, but men may do 
so occasioi^lly. 

Women, though some Rautiyas 
state that they do uot touch eg$s. 

Women. 

Both men and women. 

Do. 
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Occupation, 

PJayizig imuical nistnimeuts. 
Dauciag. 

Saoifieiiig au anijiud. 

Horn saciiiice. 

Making blankets, clotlies sud 
gouid vessels. 

Making lalhis of bamboo. 

Weaving mats and making leaf 
plates. 

Counting hiri leaves, 

ICeeping watch over crops : 

By (iy. 

By ui^t. 

Bringing water from the well. 
Cleanup up the toilet of children. 
Husking of paddy. 

Cutting wood for home use. 
Oatheriog cow dung. 

Weeding the paddy field. 

IXeapiug the paddy or wheat. 
Washing plates after meals. 
Washii^ clothes. 

Ma king fireplaces. 

Bringing fruits from the forest. 
Gathering roots for eating. 

Care of chickens, 

Care of goats. 

Weaving of cloth. 

Selling of excess grain. 
Construction .01 bouses. 

Milking of cows. 

Milking of goats. 

Sweeping of houses and open 1 
ccwtyards. J 

Throwing out of trash. 

Bringing mud to repair walls. 


How Divided. 

Men only. 

VV’omeji only. 

Men onJj*. 

Usually men, but w'Oiuen may. 
Neither ever make these escept 
Kathariyas mattresses. 

Men only. 

Neither makes these: arc pur¬ 
chased as needed. 

Both meu aud women. 

Do, but generally men. 

Do, but generally men. 

Men 'only. 

Both men and women. 

Women only. 

In cha^e of men. 

Usually uiai, but women may do. 
Womeu only, and children. 

Both men and women. 

Do. 

Women. 

Each wash their own, except that 
womeu wash the children's. 
Women only. 

Both men and women. 

Do. 

Usually woincii, but there are ex* 
ceptious. 

Both men and women. 

Kellher dees this work. 

Men in charge of this. 

Men. with the help of women who 
must stay on the ground. 

Usually men, but women may 
assist. 

Do. 

Women only. Bachelors. 

Do. 

Both men and women. 
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Occttpalicn. 

Care of small houae garden. 
Moral tT flinmg of children. 
Punishment of naughty boy. 
Punishment of naughty gifl> 
Purchase of clothing: 

For children. 

For wives. 

For men. 


How Div^did. 

Both men and women. 

Do. 

Both, but usually the father. 
Both, but usually the mother. 

Both may do this. 

Men usually. 

Men only. 


From the above statement it would appear that the following 
general observations may be made : 

I, There are certain occupations which are usually, if not always 
performed by the men of the family. Among these may be listed the 
following : 

Ploi^;hing. 

Sowii^ seed. 

Repairs to house and always of the roof. 

Playing musical mstruments. 

Sacrihdng before the deity. 

Watchii^ crops at night. 

Threshing. 

Purchasing clothes. 

Washing own clothes, 

a. Women are usually ezrpected to : 

Plaster doors and walls of the houses. 

Orind the wheat for chapaiis. 

Cook the meals, 
dean the cattle shed. 

Feed and care for the children. 

' Clean up the toilet of the children. 

Gather cow dung for plastering and for use as fuel. 

Wash plates and cooking vessels. 

Wash children's and own clothes. 

* Make displaces. 

Sweep houses, courtyards and dispose of trash. 

Dance. 


3. A bachelor must perfoim. cerUin of the duties in the home 
usually done by the women. 
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4. la iomt tlun|> tbe men take the leediog part, but the women 
assist la certain occupations, such as: 

Grazing cattle. 

Purchasing supplies in tbe bazaar. 

Watching crops by day. 

Cutting wood for the ^use. 

Construction of houses. 

Milking of cows and goats. 

5. There are some things that are absolutely taboo to the women 
such as: 

Ploughing. 

Getting up on a roof. 

6. There is one thii^ that a man should never do : wash the 
clothes of a woman. 

7. There are a niuuber of things uerther a man not a woman 
does, some of them have been listed and others have not. These tasks 
are the particular work of certain castes and occupational groups, and 
Sols leave such work to them. 

Among ICols wor^ng in iodnstrial centres the wife and husband 
often work side by side at the same task, such as digging stone, carryii^ 
baskets of stone for the lime kiln, and the like. 

Guests Aifo Hospitauty. On account of the smallness of Kol 
houses it is not possible for Kols to do much in the way of enteitaining. 
Nevertheless ho^itaUty is extended as far as is possible under tlie 
circiunstances. A visiting relative is given a place within the family. 
On his arrival, he is met by the men of the house and greeted. The 
salutation takes tbe form of an embrace. The two pat the arms around 
each other and touch hist the left shoulder to the left shoulder, then 
the right to right. The next thing is to touch each others' knees, 
first left, then the right, both hands generally being used. The 
final part is the grasping of the right hand.' Provision is made for tbe 
relative so that be or she may sleep comfortably daring the night. 
This often entails hardship on the members of the family particulaxfy 
if the house is crowded. A relative takes food with the other members 
of the family : men sitting with men and women with women. IS tiie 
visitor should be a friend but not a relative, it is usual for him to be 
given a place to deep, but be does not take his food witii tbe hmSy. 
He is expected to c<^ his own food, although the materials for the 
same are supplied free to him by the family with he is stopping. 

1 6m pUt» ZH. 
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There is no claim of hospitality by a Kol on another Kol if he is 
unknown to the latter. Even though he be of the same kurhi and 
knows relatives of the persons in the family and is in need of hospitality, 
he can expect none ; any kindness sltown him is an act of mercy. For 
this reason it is tinusual for a Xol to ask hospitality at the bauds of 
strangers. He asks for hosjntalily and shelter for the n^ht wily where 
he is known. 

PBorsRTY AND INHERITANCE. The average Kol does not own 
a great deal of property, but like most people he is interested iu acquiring 
goods. Even marriage is coimnonly looked upon as the acquiring of a 
piece of property in the person of the wife. Almost nowhere are Kols 
found to own land in the full sense of the term. Even the laud upon 
which their houses oud rude huts are bxiilt is rented, the usual rent 
being one rui^ee a year. This is paid to the maiguzar who does not 
disturb them further if the payments are r^ular. Away from the 
larger towns where land so often lies waste, it is usually found that uo 
charges aie luade whatsoever. 

The personal property held by Kols includes clothes, cooking 
utensils, tools and a few ornaments if there is money to buy such. 
Animals are also considered their own property. Apart from the 
clothes a person wears, the rest of the goods held by the Kols are cos' 
sidered as held by the family as a unit, and the head of the family can 
sell or exchange only after consultation with the others. Upon the 
approach of his death the head of the family is expected to make a 
statement concemh^ the disposition and divi^n of the property. 
kCowever if be should suddenly die without makiug such provision, it 
does not foUow that the elder sou, or next in line, inherits the rights 
of the father couceniij^g the disposition of the goods, and any division 
or exchange must be decided upon by the family as a whole with the 
help of someone from the fianck. While it appears that any member of 
the family might purchase any article required, either for themselves or 
for the facnily, yet after purchase the article becomes the property of 
the family as a whole, and the purchaser has no right to resell or dbpose 
of it without permission of the head, of the family in consultation 's^th 
the other members. 

Upon the break-up of the family by death the sons are generally 
supposed to have equal rights to the property. If, prior to his death, 
the deceased requested that the elder son should get the larger share, 
this is accepted. I?o distinction is said to be made between the children 
of the "married'’ wife and the "kept" woman if there are both in the 
family. 
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Should a dispute arise ov« the divirion of the proi>erty the uiattei 
must be settled by the fxtuch. They will probably tUslribute it as 
equally as possible among the sons, tihould tlus not be satisfactory 
to all coucemed the sons have the right to appeal to the law courts of 
the laud and have the matter settled there. Auioug Kols this is seldom, 

if ever, done. , . , . 

The fanale members of the faiuily do not enjoy r^hts with 

the males. A girt, when married, loses her membership in her family, 
and becomes a luember of the new home. When slie goes to live with 
her husband she takes nothing with her apart fronr her clothes and 
some personal adornments. It was uote<l by Russell and Hiralal that: 

Succession amoug the Mujidas passes to sous only. Failing 

there, the property goes to the father or brother if any. 

Dau^teis get no share in the inheritance and are allotted amoug 
the sons just like livestock. Thus if a man dies leaving th^ 
sons ajid three daughters and thirty head of cattle, on a division 
each sou would get ten head of cattle and one rister ; but should 
there be only one sister, the>' wait until she marries and divide 
the bride price.' 

Tltis* quotation, from their article on the Kols, does not apply to 
the Kol tribe, hut ue\'eTthcless we found instances of this 

tendency. . ... , .. 

There is a difference of opinion as to the disposition of the 
propeity if there are no sons and only girls in the family. In many 
places it was affirmed that property could pass to the daughters if there 
were no sons. This was always her own property and nothing could 
alienate it from her, not even her maniage. Whtn such a girl is 
married she takes her property with her and such property is consider^ 
her own and does not become a portion of her husband's wealth. If 
she should ever leave his home due either to divorce or quanel she 
still remains its owner. Keeping it thus ia her uame and under her 
control is a protection to her ia case of need. At her death, such 
property, if still existing, is supposed to re^-eit to ha father s family, 
his brothers or their heirs. V^'hea a wife dies her clothes are disposed 
of as noted in Chapter VII. Her medal jewellery is kept and may 
be worn by a new wife or passed ou to the sons. 

I Rossell •n<I Of, CU.. Vol, III. p. 616. 



Chapter VII 


DEATH AND ITS ATTENDANT CEREMONIES 

D«ath is an event which every Kol knows must be faced relatively 
early in life. One does not find a high proportion of aged Kcds.' 
Among many primitive people death is usually ascribed to evil 
influences, but among the Kols this does not seem to be the common 
belief. While they believe that some deaths may be ascribed to evil 
influences they do not believe that all are caused that way. On the 
whole they take quite a natural view of the phenomenon. What tlie 
gods will that they do. Death also may be due only to natural causes 
or carelessness and no hidden malevolent cause is assumed. Death is 
usually deserved, for as one sows he also reaps. Hence an early death 
may be justly merited and caused by corrupt living. The Kols do not 
seem to be as superstition ridden as many groups are, yet we found 
indications that th^ hold the general local village point of view. On 
the whole there is a wholesome attitude toward the supernatural—the 
world is not altogether evil. 

Tan Approach of Death. When it is dear that a person Is 
about to die there are certain things which ought to be done. It was 
found that the custom of bringu^ a cow to the bedside of the dying man 
is known and is occa^oually practiced. The dying man is asked to take 
hold of her tail. This will help him to get to heaven, for the cow is now 
considered an offering to God, and it is held that by holding the tdl the 
dying man makes this offering. If available, he is also made to drink a 
little Ganges water which is regarded as the very best of drinks to give him 
at that hour. I'ailii^ this, a sip of water in which gold h as been washed 
is efhcacious. Odd is considered an incainatioh of Ood and a symbol of 
purity. Again, some ordinary water into which some giormd up leaves 
of the plant {Ocymnm have been thrown is advantageous. 

Such drinks are said to purify the dying person and prepare the soul for 
its flight to other worlds. Hindu influences are apparent. 

Usually the person who is dying is placed on the ground to expire. 
The body is placed on the ground so that there may be close contact with 
Mother BartE In some places it is said that a man may just as well die 

( Tbift hold$ for primtiiTO io guonl. olthoub to; aUUmo&t of «£• is 

qrmIIaUo. Tho 1081 oensw figorw fibow tbiiAiaoag Ui« EoU (bm w«r« ooly 100 m«n 
«ou>«a Mr mil* ov«r fortj. Otb«rtrib««»boir«he follovios: Good 254 m«n And 265 
vooAfti IfAiiA 106 And S7; BoigA 143 And 146. Hlndat mik bisbw—171 Asd 1?8 for 
Enhaiiu And tSS And 16Sfor KmbU. Ctntu$ <y India, 1Q3I, xti : 1. p, 15). 
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ou a bed, if lie is on one, as on the ground, but it is mostly affirmed that 
the ground is the place for the d>ing person. The body should he put 
there only when it is certain that the person is about to expire. The place 
where the bo<ly is laid alionld be first plastered with cxrtv dung if that is 
Ijossihle. The Lead should he toward the north, that is, pointing towards 
the sacred Oanges, and the feet to the south, for it is in that direction 
that the sonl has to go to the laud of death, Most of the grax’eyards 
are to the south of Kol rdllages. 

As soon as it is ascertained that the person is dead the fact of deatli 
is publiclj' proclaimed by loud lamentations set up by meihhefs of the 
family. The lamentations do not seem to he linked up with the frightening 
away of e\TJ spirits but are essentially a natural exj>ression of grief; al¬ 
though to an outsider they may seem to be overdone. The body should 
not remain withhi the house, but should be immediately removed to a 
place made ready for it on the veranda or the small courtyard in front 
of the house. There the body is laid upon tiie ground and is covered with 
a lieu* vvJiite cloth. Nothing is done to the body in tlie way of measuring 
its length or the t 3 'ing of its toes.' 

Prbpar.aticins roR the Immediate preparations are 

now begun for the fimeral, which, under favourable drcuuistances should 
be underway within an hour or two. Friends prepare a bamboo sling 
{Mari), luade of two loi^ bamboo poles with a few crossbars. On this the 
body id placed and fastened. A wooden charpai (rope cot) may serve 
just as well, and if the death occurred on‘one, this is vised. SuchacAdr^t 
has to be discarded an^*how, and in this case it is abandoned at the place 
of disposal. It is, however, immediately taken po ssess ion of by a low 
caste Hindu^-a Baser or a Domar. 

Occasionally the body is washed with a bit of cold water at the 
house before being transported to the place of burial or cremation 
The most common procedure, though, is that the body is not washed 
till the funeral grounds are reached. 

If the person has died in the evening, too late for immediate 
disposal, the body may be kept upon the earth outside the bouse during 
the whole of the uight. Friends and relatives sit round the body 
which is regarded with awe and sometimes fear, A lamp is 
buming so that no evil spirit may get possession of the c^»pse and eater 
it in the darkness. Nevertheless no efforts are made to tie the corpse 

I As na th» body >» laid out, 80me noe-Kol poupi m aaort IM ka0b 4Dd tit iW 
bJa WM together in orJ*rto dMermine «b6tber vt not » Ijv« apirit baa juBod ontnnpo to tba 
bodr dorlu tbo pici^ bolvoan dontb nod iW ttmaml t« A* w&HMry, If.* 4plrH bM 
ooUevd, th* bodr trill elongate end tb» ebroad nbont i4»» (e# will b* Vebeo. 
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nor measuTe it to se« whether a spirit has gotten within and caused the 
body to swell. Other groups, such as the Chamars/ are said to do 
this. In Rewa it was reported that they should not wait till daylight, 
but should make immediate arrangements even though the work has 
to be done at n^t. They said that if a man died about 9 p.m., they 
would have the corpse buried by 5 a.m. This, though, seems to be the 
exception and not ^e rule ; other grmtps have denied this, saying that 
no burial ever occurs at night. 

Transpoktation 0? THE CORPSE. The body is transported to 
the burial or cremation grounds on the tatari as noted above. The 
corpse is always carried by men. Among the Oiaous it is said that 
the custom once was that the women alrvays caiiied the corpse.^ 
Four men at a time act as pall bearers. The men are frequently 
changed so that as many as possible may assist. £ven a man's 
enemies'' should coaxe and help and if such a person does there will 
be no further enmity between him and the rest of the family. This 
will appease the spirit of the deceased. The body is usually carried 
so that the feet go first. There is a division of opinion on this matter 
though, as some Kob claim that the bead should always be kept in the 
direction of the Ganges ; hence in cases where the grav^ard happens 
to be in the north of the village the head is carried forward. That 
the feet go dist is generally true in other groups, in order, it Is said, 
that the spirit of the deceased may not find its way back. But the 
Rol has no objection to the spirit's return, in fact expects it back ; 
actually food is put out near the house for it. If the body is set down 
for a time the head should point north and the feet south. 

On the way to the masan or marghat (burial place) or the ghai or 
chiia (bumi:^ place) there should be no chanting nor singing nor music 
oi any kind. Lamentation and weepir^ is all that is in order. The 
party goes in two groups, £ist the men with the bier, and, following a 
short distance behind, the women and the children. The women bring 
the water for washing the body as well as the oil and turmeric for 
anmntii^. As the party proceeds ft is customary to drop some mustard 
seeds along the way, and iaddv balls made with sweetened 4 » (puf!^ 
rice) axe also dropped at intervals. On the way back they try to see 
if these have been picked up, and fonn an opinion as to whether the 
omens are good or bad. Some say that if the spirit of the deceased 
returns he will pick them up. 'The rat seeds will keep the evil ^irits 

t Briggi, 0. W„ Tht Ci^Aor*. pp. 100^10]. 
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A Ko! burial ground near Barela. The two inounds represent recent Interments. 
Broker Bangles are In evidence on the Ground. 
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busy aad they will not bother the $v?etts. Often it is said that no 
particular ceremonies are observed as the body is being carried toward 
the burial place. Nothing is done at the time of the crossing of small 
streams. 

Up to this time no work has l>een done at the hmerai ground, 
and uo one has gone ahead to prepare the grave, or pyre; all is done 
after tlie arrival with the body. The funeral ground is always near 
some streajn or nala (dried tip water-course). Kols practice both 
cremation and burial and it la usual tbat the dead are cremated only a few 
feet away from the place where the burials take place. The iutroducdou 
of cremation may be due to Hindu influences. On the whole 
burials are far more common than cremations because, Kols suggest, 
they are much cheaper, and the subsequent formalities of gathering 
the ashes and taking them to a river are not necessary. Burial is much 
the simpler process, and is hist described. 

HuBiAi. {Oama.) .The funeral party arrives at the masan where 
the body is put down, head north and feet south. .Some of the men 
in the party have brought implements for digging and go to seek a 
suitable place to dig the grave. Others remain with the body and 
prepare it for buriaL 

Pr^paralion of the Body. Up till this time it is usual to hud that 
the person has on the clothes in which he died. As he was transported 
to the burial place a white cloth was thrown over him. Now this and 
the clothes are removed. In the case of a male corpse the men attend 
to the changing of the garments, the washing aud anointing. U the 
corpse be of the opposite sex the women attend to everything connected 
with its preparation. The body is first washed with water brought 
by the women from the village tank or well in new gharas. No pr^inant 
woman should carry water, nor should she accompany the procession to 
the funeral place. Some of the water may be retain«l for a ceremomal 
sprinkling when the people get back to the village. After the body 
has been washed and dried it is anointed with a mixture of or karwa 
oil and haidi. Sometimes ghi is also rubbed on. The corpse is now 
ready to wrap in new clothes which have just been purchased. If the 
family is not able to aSotd new clothes old ones which have been care¬ 
fully crashed will do. The grave clothes must ajways be white no 
matter the sex or the age. No coloured cloth should be used. The 
old clothes are taken away by the Basor. The hair is Mled and combed 
and the body is made as attractive as, possible. Sometimea, in more 
Hinduised situations, the is called to shave the body and to prepare 
the hair, but he is not usually called for a woman. If the body is 
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that of a wouian her glass haiigUs are broken and her luetallk jewellery 
leruoved. The breaking of the glass baizes is a symbol of the di^ 
solution of bei umiiage. Troiii many enquiries it appears that ueitbei 
food, coins or iron is put into the month of the deceased. 

Up to this point it seems that the bodies of meu and women are 
treated ali ke , e:^:ept that persons of corresponding sex make them 
ready. Only in rare cases a trace was found which indicated that 
there is the belief that the soul of the pr^nant woman might become 
an evU spirit called a churcl ; preparations for burial of such women 
seemed to be umfonnly the same as when the woman is not with child. 
Only once in scores of burials was there any indication that the piegnaut 
woman was cut open after her death and ^e fcetus removed and buried 
with her. This, if e^*er done among the Kols, is now a rare thing 
with them. 

Diggiiig Ifu Grave. In the meantime the grave is being made 
ready. The spot where it is to be dug must first be "purchased,” 
This is done by one of the relatives who, when the place has been decided 
on, strikes the ground five times with his phaora or mattock. Two 
pice ate then laid down on the ground aud the dicing proceeds. 
It is proper for the ^ef male mourner to break the Hrst earth at the 
spot agreed upon. He may take out five or seven clods and thereafter 
teUtives or friends lend a hand and complete the task. The grave is 
dug in a north-south line, and is about sis feet long, three feet wide 
aud four feet deep. "Chest deep” is the rule, hlo special implements 
are used in d^^ng noi are the ones used considered unclean afterwards. 
When the grave has been dog there are still thirds which must be done 
before the body can be laid in it. One of the relatives sprinkles a 
little salt on tie bottom of the giax'e. Usually, though, a doth is 
laid in first, tLc^ing the one which was thrown over the body after death, 
or the blanket on which he died, and the salt is sprinkled over this. The 
body is now lowered into the grave. One or two men enter the grave, the 
body is passed down to them and they place it in its proper position. 

In the case of a woman she is buried fiat ou her back, face up¬ 
wards, ha\dug her arms stretched by her side with the palms up. 
Male corpses are laid face downwards with the bands folded behi^ 
over the buttocks, palms upwards. In both cases the head is to the 
north.* After the body is properly placed it is covered with another 

' 'A* (lirAcUon Ia wbich vbe body p)»«ed la ^ grtTe ratiw cOAtidvAlly aiboo« 
niAirtiro »riba. IheUurbM htro tUbmd totiioMatii; tbs Birliora nk«vuo. Zti* Rifi 

MO 1**^ wifcbtbe b«ad W the south uid fsco t« the west. Tbs 

triboft, KSmIm. Uos amI Saaub box; tbdr dstd vitb the bud sortb. 
BoddM stetea that the KanUJi bam *vith .tbe bud sooth. (C^ett«v« 9f India. lOSl; 
I :,8, p. 108)- Blvio (inOstbsttlic KsiifAS buryvitli the bead euwth, {Titt jr. 2M). 
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new white cloth and is ready to be interred- ^"othiJlg in the way ui 
money, implements, ot the liJce is buried with the deceased. 

The grave is now ready to be tilled. Soine words of farewull 
may be spoken. U the person be an adult, words like tliu are said 
by the chief mounier ; "Aj si iunihtirei hatnara ho chi^ka. Jo ham se 
bania iha wth t^iain kar chitka. Aj ss koin aiag Hq 'T>toju 

this day o«r counectiou is severed. I did 'vhalyx et uus i^jssible. J'roaj 
this day we are separated." Then all say "Jau. ium buikmlk dham 
&ndharo." "Go now, go to your dwelling place in |>afadise." 

I*or cbUdren and yowjg people, who seem to have l>een cut oil 
untimely, these words are spokeit: ‘ Jao. uO kisi k4 ^har ana to pitra 
din Uke ana," “Go, and if yon are bom In another's liouse, come 
with a full life." 

While the chief mourner speaks he throws in his handfuls of 
earth—hve or seven. When he has completed the others may throw in 
some hacdfids of earth and all join m dolag so. After the body U 
fairly well covered a layer of thorns and stones is put in. Then more 
earth and at least another layer of thorns and stones and maybe u 
third, before the grave is filled. The remaining earth U piled in a 
small mouad over the grave and last of all sonic dattened stones laay 
be laid on top of it. When asked why the thoriu and stones are laid 
the answer lias uniformly been that it Is to prei*eut the body being 
disturbed by hesh*eating animals, which probably would release the 
spirit. In view of other conunon beliefs, it may be that this explana¬ 
tion is a rationalisation, as it is ^uite commonly belie^'ed that the 
stones and thorns may bar the return of the spirit to Hie and keep 
any other spirit from goiiiiug possession of the body. 

Circmnambulation of iha Croat. Before the burial is actually 
completed there is gejierally a circumambulation of the grave. This 
does not always occur and there are variatious in the procedure. Soaie- 
times it takes the fonu of a horseshoe-like movement, never making a 
complete circle, but retradog the steps. The lirst move in this caee 
is made by the chief male mourner, who goes to the east of the head, 
walks around the feet to the west of the head aud returns. This is 
done seveu times, after which he moves away. Others may follow 
suit, but usually they do it but once and follow the chief aoutoer. 
Another method is that of walking round the grave in a do^-wise 
direction, keeping the grave always on the ri^t. This is done seven 
tunes by the chief mourner. Sometimes the movement about the 
grave is diapeaaed with altogether. Except when finally leaving the 
pl^, one ^ould never during the fonnalities turn the bock toward 
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the body ot the grave. After that lie should not look back but go 
straight ou towards the \'ilUige. 

Before the niotiruers depart there are certain other thh^ that 
should be doue. The two pice previotialy cientioDed should be laid 
at the uortheru eud of the grave. These the Baser or some other low 
caste Hindu present will remove shortly afterwards. Some salt and 
some mustard seeds are also scattered over the grave. Salt Is generally 
regarded as a protective and devil-scarer, while the mustard protects 
from evil spirits who are kept so busy picking up the tiny seeds that 
they have no time to think of evil. Sometimes a little milk and some 
millet seed are also scattered over the grave. Milk is an oferiag to 
Mother Barth. 

It is not unusual to keej) a lire burniug over the place where 
the head is resting, thoirgb this is not the general custom. Such a 
hie should burn at least two days. This is managed by starting a 
die aud placing upon it two logs wliich keep on burning ^owly for the 
next few days. Ordinarily the Kol puts no dednite marker on the 
grave. The stones laid on top help to keep him from di^iug a new 
grave where an old was dug; yet it has been reported that in digging 
a new grave they have often come upon bones. Such a place is covered 
up and a new start made. 

CxEUATiOK. It was noted previously that the question whether 
a body should be burned or buried is, according to Sols, largely an 
economic one. Under modern conditions, especially near cities, where 
wood is scarce aud expensive a cremation costs at least Rs. 5 aud 
can hardly be afforded. £veu then cremation is considered the most 
satisfactory method as it gives a greater freedom to the spirit As 
long as the skeleton remains undecomposed in the grave, the spirit, 
if reborn into this world, will have to take some form like his previous 
one. If, however, the body is burnt and the bones largely consumed, 
the spirit is free to be leWn into anything else. There are other 
consideratious in the mind of the Kol: children and unmairied young 
folk should always be boiied. as should people dying from diseases 
such as leprosy, plague and smallpox. One dying of smallpox should 
on no condition be burned. 

If the method of cremation is decided upon, the making ready 
of the body for this type of disposal is essentially the same as described 
above in the preparation for burial. Upon arrival at the gfuU, the 
funeral pyre, rather than the grave, U prepared. In most cases the 
wood is purchased, although it is the custom for friends and relatives 
to bring bits of wood. Cow dimg cakes may also be added. Ordinarily 
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any kind of wood may be used, but some more Hiuduized groriiK say 
that Qhattdan (sandalwood—Satrfrt/iwi albftm] is preferred. The>* may 
buy seven small bits of it which they place over the seven important 
points of the body, which may be then considered as covered with 
cHandan wood. In building the pjTe no trench is lunally constructed, 
but a good base is built up and the body laid on the pAie in the ssiue 
nianaei as in the grave, head north, feet south ; in the case of a man 
face downwards and for a woman face upwards. More wood is piled 
on top and the pyre is ready for ignition, 

Ligkiing the Pyre, The fire is brought in au earthen vessel from 
the home of the deceased and is usually preserved by the use of burning 
cow dung cakes. It is the duty of the chief mourner to light the fuLeral 
pyre. If the deceased is a father or mother the eldest son, if he is of 
age, lights the fire. If the deceased is a son or daughter the father 
ligh ts the pyre, If there is no parent, the eldest and closest male 
relative lighU it. The chief inoumer takes a torch lighted from the 
cow dung cakes and keepir^ the body to his right walks about the pyre 
seven times. At each round he touches the head uith the burning 
torch. After the seventh time the torch is thrown into the pyre. 
After that others may also light various parts of the pj’re. 

It will be noted that so far the Hindu priest has not been called 
upon. Ordinarily he has no place in Kol funeral ceremonies. He is 
only utilised on the fairly rare occasions when Kols take the ashes 
to the river where they are thrown in ceremonially. In due course 
there follows a description of such cerenronies. But there is always 
a low caste Hindu present, usually from the Basot or Donmr group 
in the case of the Kols, who collects the cast-off things—cAsr^’, 
clothes, and the pice that may be left at the burning place or grave. 
Later he is pvea gifts at the house and has his part in the funeral Ceaat. 

Gathering tits Ashes—Ktuui or Rakhi. Moving ahead, in order 
to keep the cremation account intact, H is found that on the third day 
after the crenration a party should return to the muriyaghai to collect 
the ashes. Some milk is first sprinkled, then the bones which are 
unbumt axe collected. The chief mourner picks up the first pieces. 
This is done with the left hand and the pieces deposited in either a new 
cloth bag « a new giarn. Usually only the men pick up the bits of 
bones, but on occasions the women may asrist. The pieces are kept 
in a suitable place for later disposal. The sooner this can be done the 
better; but as quick di^osal is not always possible Hiey are brou^t 
back from the gjin to the village. The aAes are never brou^t wittin 
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the house, and preferably they shmild not be brought into the village, 
but this is not avoidable in all cases It is vsitally the custoroto hang 
the f'hara in a tree at sooxe distauce from the house and village, although 
at times the ghara is buried after being sealed and the place above it 
is marked fox later e>chumation. 

It is preferable that the bones be taken direct from the burning 
gJuU to the place of disposal, a sacred river being the most suitable place. 
The tianges and the Nerbudda are the best for this purpose ; but if 
there is no immediate hope of being able to go to one of these all the 
bones and ashes except a mere fraction are thrown into a tank or a 
stream nearby and the residue is kept for a future trip to one of them. 
It may be two ot three years before this can be done, and if a relative 
cannot take It a friend maj' do so. 

After the ashes have been collected the place where the body 
was burned must be treated. It is first plastered, this being done by 
tl:e woineu of the house, though the chief mourner may begin it. Over 
the plastered portion is now scattered the followii^, or some of the 
following : rice, rock salt, mustard seed, millet seed, and a little milk, 
A two-pice piece {iaMka) should also be deposited. These things have 
a dual purpose: they serve the spirit of the departed and also protect 
it from the encroachment of e^ spirits. The growth of the mustard 
plant, should it sprout, is said to be something in memory of the 
departed. Sometimes a little sugar “for the ants'* is also scattered over 
the plastered place. 

Throwing (he Aslus in ihi River. We were told at a centre about 
ten lOiles from the Nerbudda river, how the ashes should be dealt wfth 
if takeu to the river. In this place following the more Hinduited 
types of behaviour, they make use of a Brahmin priest. He performs 
a ceremony which is called sirana, meaning the "head side" ; probably 
signifying the resting place of the head. The ashes are brought to 
him in the bag or gftara and he reads some sacred words from his books 
and makes a prayer to Yama, the god of death, to accept the 
of the deceased. This is followed by a prayer addressed to the sacred 
river, Nerbudda Mai. She is implored to accept the ashes and to give 
peace to the departed spirit. The ashes are then cast into the river. 
The Brahmin recrives a fee in cash or offerings. 

Further north the Kols look to the Ganges as the river into which 
tlie ashes should go if that is possible. The Kols in the south in^st 
that the Nerbudda is just as sacred and as good as the Ganges. One 
man claimed that occasionally the ashes are dividfed, half being taken 
to the Nerbudda and the other half to the Ganges. 'Hr place where 
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the ashes aie tliiown is called the Kkari^hai end the ceremony dearibed 
as khari fhanda Aafrw—"the cooliog of the ashes.” 

The Return to the DwcaiNO Place. Whether the body 
has been bnried or burned, the return from that place to the house is 
essentially the same. The party moves off one by oue after endrcling 
the spot, but presently the nxeii linger and grotip themselves together, 
and the women do likewise in another group in the rear. Having 
once completed the round of the grave or cremation place, they should 
not look backwards lest the movement be interpreted by the spirit as 
Eui invitation to come aloi^; or lest they be attacked. The women 
bring back with them any of the sweets that remained after placing 
them along the pathway as they went toward the funeral place, also 
some oi the water left after washing the body. The sweets are cast 
into the tsuk or rivet in which they bathe, and the water is kept till 
they reach the house after the ceremonial bath, when a bit of it may 
be mixed with haidi and scattered on the chief mourner or others, and 
the rest need to put out any fires in the house. 

Bathing. The ceremomal bath sbovUd be taken in a tank or a 
stream, and if uecesaary a detour is made to include one in their return 
trip. If neither is available water fxoiu a well may be used, but the 
actual bathiog must be at some distance from the well and the water 
should be drawn by some one who was not at the burial gtouiuj. 
Whether the bath is taken at a tank or stream, the men should bathe 
first. The bathers should line np and ii possble should all go under 
the water together. After being submerged once or twice they step 
back to the bank and proceed home in their wet dothes. The women 
then bathe following much the same procedutOi ead go home ^ wet 
clothes. Reaching there fresh water must be used to wash tlM^ feet 
and now they may enter the house. 

ClaonMg ih^ HOU&0. During the next few hours after the return 
iume there is much to do. AH clothes have to be chained and the 
dirty unes washed, preferably by a Hindu ihebi^ All the pots and 
made of earthenware must be thrown out the refnse p&e. 
Sometimes they are broken and at other tunes are set out a&d the 
Xkanhi or Basor comes and takes them away. The doors and walls of 
the house have to he plastered and thoroughly cleaned. The chief 
r pfl l.> mourner must have bis aud face shaved, but a little knit 
of hair, the sacred scalp lodr or chtOiyc, is generally 1^. X^uai^ a 
Kmdu not h called m for this, althon^ ^ work may also be Aum 
16 - 
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by a ICol. Often all male members of the family are shaved in this 
manner. Nothing is done to the female mourners to correspond with 
this. Unkempt hair and dirty clothes are the signs of their monming. 

Mott&ning foe the Dead (Dosiaf), This may also be considered 
as the period of uncleanness, although many Kols do not mcognize it 
as such. The number of days that the dead should be mourned, and 
certain taboos observed, varies according to sex and age. For a man 
or for a married youth the period is ten days, hence ''dastpi ”for 
a voman or a married maiden nine days ; for a child it varies according 
to age : Eve days, three days, or, if it is a very small child there is no 
period of mourning at all. All over the area the customs are uniform 
in the cases of men and women, but for children there seems to be a 
considerable variation of custom. 

Buring the period of mouruing certain foods are taboo and certain 
Hnds of cooking vessels must not be used in the preparaUon of food. 
Only simple food should be eaten : nothing should therefore be cooked 
in ghi or oils. No salt or flesh of any kind should be taken. The 
co<jdng vessds which are taboo are those in which rich foods are pre¬ 
pared and cooked in oils and ghi, such as a frying pan. This rules out 
the cooking of puris. The food during that period must always be 
eaten at home, and on no account should one accept food cooked in 
another’s house or by someone who is not a member of the family, 
even if it is cooked in his own house. Violators of these regulations 
ate dealt with by the panch. One should also stay pretty close to 
home, and should not fredy enter others' houses, e^>eciaUy at the 
time they are eating. 

FSSDINO THE B&ap. The Kols have a custom of feeding the 
dead which they generally call dona, or dama raJthna. The dead 

should be fed twice daily 
during the period of mourn¬ 
ing if one can aflord it, 
and if not, once in the 
evening. This is discern- 
tinned after the funeral 
feast. The chief mourner is 
*3 generally expected to pre¬ 

pare this food, or it may be prepared along with the ordinary househc4d 
food. Such food is placed on a dona, leaf-plate, and is taken out from the 
house to a distance of trom thirty to for^ yards, in the direction of the 
graveyard. This is placed in the crotch of a tree or it may be set down 
on the ground. Other tilings may also be placed there, things th$ ' 
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departed lii^d best in life : sweets, tobacco, and the like, A little water 
IS g^e^ly left too. They assert that liquor is never put out. As soon 
as the is set out they quickly turn and do not look back lest they 
shottld disturb the eater. If the fnasM is uot too far away the food may 
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be placed ou the grave. The usual procedure, though, is to place it uear 
the old home. The belief is that the spirit of the deceased wanders about 
for ten days aud frequents his old haunts. After ten days dutas, corre^ 
ponding to angeb, come for the soul and conduct it to another realm. 
The Kols seem to have no great fear of the spirits of their departed 
Nothing is done to appease their auger, and they are thoi^ht to be in 
general kindly disposed toward their loved ones. There was some evi> 
dence of fear in a lew cases where, they said, if the ashes are not deported 
in the river the spirits might come and trouble : but this may be a 
part of another outlook. On the whole E!<d$ regard their dead as hud^. 
The food, which they set out day by day, is consumed by birds or othm 
animals. There is uo spedal kind 0! food placed out, merely that used 
by them in the house duriiig the time of mounung. 

TuNi^RAL Feast {Din Pani). If the deceased was a male the funeral 
feast occurs on the tenth day after the death, and if a female on 
pmfb day. The time of the feast after a child's death is not 90 unifot^ 
Unless the child is grown up aod rather important. It is sot usual to have 
a feast; or if there is one it is a private one within the home. But m 
the case of adults such a feast must always be given, otherwise the honour 
of the tube would be tainted, and the family rebuked by the fxmch. 
On the morning of the feast pieparatioos for it are made in the house. 
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The horns is plastered^ the barber is called aud the faces ate shaved and the 
nails of both bauds aud feet ate pared. A special bath is taken and 
clean clothes pnt on. The people who are invited to such a feast are 
usually only relatives, though occasionally a larger group of the deceas¬ 
ed's tribal friends may be invited. Others, who do not actually eat, are 
there to watch and talk, making (piite a crowd. Special food has been 
prepared, aud the thii^ tabooed during the period of niouruiug are freely 
made use of aud eaten at the feast. Hereafter all the members of the 
household, encept the chief mourner, may freely partake of any food aud 
there are no restrictions. The chief mourner eats this food at the feast, 
but for a year following must continue to observe the food taboos of the 
first ten days as noted above. There are no dishes or food peculiar to the 
funeral feast; it and the wedding feast may be much os far as the 
kinds of foods are concerned—rice, ptiJse, curries, of either vegetables 
or meats, pitris, bora, daht, chapaiis, and the like. The presence 
of a large group is cousideied desirable aud is a sign of solidarity. 

The first morsel consumed at the funeral feast should not be taken 
by a KoL It is usually the custom lo call in a Hindu lower caste inau, 
a Basor, who eats this. At this time he is called Mahabrahmin —great 
priest' He is summoned only in the case of adults. Certain of the 
deceased's possessions are also his r^ht and he is given things such 
as the axe, knife, sickle, khurpi, etc. In biarhai the general report 
was that a Basor is never called in for any funeral feast. When called 
in it is the duty of the Basor to take the first morsel of food. He also 
has a light to take away with him the vessels from which he has eaten, 
should they be of brass. If he is fed ou a leaf plate he has the right to 
certain brass vessels used in serviug. At any rate he gets something. 
No one can begin to eat till he has begun, aud often he delays it, asking 
for a boon or gift of some kind. The Kols have been able to give no 
explanation of why he must be called. A Basor was also aaked, and 
he said that it is because Kols fear to take the first bite, as it must 
be offered to the deceased and in his uame. He might therefore come 
aud possess the person who takes the first bite, aud to avoid this possi¬ 
bility they call some oue who is not of their family. Is not the Basor 
afraid? we enquired. No, he is not. The word Mahabrahmin is 
usually applied to the funeral priest, who is himself a Brahmin. Ciooke’ 
has given an account of his duties: the Basor seems to perform 
his duties for the Kols and they in return call him Mahabrahmin. 

1 I>r. (iUhfr lug^eau that iaMtb4D0e fttt««b«d t« tli« Bmoi DAr ia4ioat« 
Lbftt tlM« obMrvtoOM ware borrowed ^/toid Um Hiodna ud iJie i» tte 

«ymM of til* Hmdaa. 

t. CmoIu, WilliAZB, BeUgivu and FMiore e(f ifcriiiUK IndU, p. 141. 
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After the Basoi begins the others may start and all set out to enjoy 
themselves. Liquor is sometimes freely consruued on such occasions. 

Another feast, a family one called barkhi (H. Bam), is given 
after a year, and after this the chief mourner cau eat as he likes: it 
also marks his entry into the society once again. During the year of 
mouruii^ it is sometimes his custom to eat normal fcH^ at home, 
but ’ never to go to a feast elsewhere. 

MiSdiLLANEous DiSATH CUSTOMS. After the return from the 
graveyard there is no formal ^itiag of the spot unless it be lot the 
purpose of putting food upou the grave. After three or four days some* 
one from the household may pay the graveyard on informal vi&t to 
see if everything is all right and that the grave has not beeu disturbed 
by animals. Ko flowers are put on the grave at any time, and the 
bones are never dug up and buried again at some other place. Kols 
also say that they never throw bodies into the streams, although we 
were informed by one of them that it is sometimes done. At Satna 
in Rewa State it was related that some times a male corpse may be 
taken to a river, where the head is shaven by the Hindu 9 Uii whom 
they pay two to four annas. As the body is about to be cast into the 
river the mourners aimouuce that they are ready to give the river a 
gift, naming a cert^ sum of money, wbicli they will pay to the Brahmiu 
presiding over that part of the river. The usual arnount is Rs. 1*4. 
This is called ga»nda —alms. As the body floats away they shout 
'*Go and get salvation” and also the words, "we've beeu so long tf^ther, 
but from now on we are separated, you from us and we from you, and 
we shall uow* have nothing more to do with each other.” After tbk 
they leturu to the house and bathe and prepare things as previously 
related. 

There are adjustments necessary within the family after the 
death of the father or the mother. If the ^fe has died, all her clothes 
must he given away to the Doinar or Baser. A second wife should 
never wear the clothes of a deceased womau. However, she may wear 
the metallic jewellery and ornaments of the first wife, and they are 
usually given to her. 

If the father should die his clothes should also be given aw«y. The 
widow has to break her glass baizes and this is usually done at thepteoe 
and the time of the funeral. They may be broken by a membs of the 
family, or a Hindu nai may be called. The widow is nettequirsd to pnt 
away her metallic ornaments. 

There is no trace of iAli or widow bummg among the Eols. 
found none who had ever heard of a Eolin doing it. One man said r "We 
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cauaot get sucli faitHul wives—they prefei to run away," aud there 
was a hearty laugh. 

In some parts of India the bodies of young children are sometimes 
bimed uuder the hooi of the house iu which they lived hut this custom 
does not prevail among the Kols. Chiidzen ate buried in the regular 
ntoiAn, and not in a special place by themselves. If both mother aud 
child die at the time of childbirth they are bttried together in oue 
grave. If they die on di^rent days so that they cannot be buried t^iether 
they are given separate burials. 

Those dying abnormal deaths, by suicide, accident, or childbirth, 
are not treated differently from those dyii^ in other ways. Kols are 
unlike most Hindus in this respect. 

Sometimes grass plays a part in the funeral ceteinouiea, aud iu 
Rewa State we found that Kols used ftrai grass {Vgiivma zizanioides) 
at such a time. It was stated that at the time of bathiog after the return 
from the funeral groiiud a bunch of urai grass should be held in the right 
hand and that It too should be bathed. At least the chief mouiuer should 
do this. Duriug the foUowhtg days aud until the tune of the 
funeral feast same buucb of grass should be carefully washed 

every day. Ou the day of the funeral feast it is thrown into the 
tank or river. 

An InteresUng e^lanation of the use of small plugs if gold put into 
holes bored in the front teeth came from the Rewa State. It was said 
that when one died and the body was cremated the teeth would not be 
cousuuied by the fire and the gold would still be in them Or eveu if the 
gold had melted out it would be iu the ashes, and would be gathered 
with them and taken to the river. The throwing of gold into a 
river, particularly the Gajiges, is a gift to the gods and pleases them 
and the spirit gets aram —rest—ui the after life in baikuMiha^the abode 
of Vishnu. 

Tattoo marks are said to have a certain siguiticance at the time 
of death. This applies to women as the men ore uot tattooed. If a 
woman has tattoo marks ou her forearm, aud also ou her upper arm, 
the arms are so folded when she is placed in the grave that the two tattooed 
places touch each other. This is sud to somehow afford protection, 
please the gods and help the spirit on itsway.^ See also pages 29 
and 30. 

The chief mourner should keep a piece of irou about his persou 
during the days of mourning, and posably ever after. Sometimes, just 
before burial, this piece which is to act as a chann, is touched to the 
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brow of the deceased seven times as the monmer encircles the body. 
It is then put into the clothes and carried about. 

If a woman id carrying a ghara of water and sees a dead body she 
should at once throw out the water ajxd return to get a fresh supply. 

Kol CoKCEFTiON OP THE SouE AFT&E DEATH. It was acted that 
it is not a general belief among the ICols that the spirits of the dead 
return to trouble the family. The belief that the spirit of a pregiiant 
woman becomes a c}wfd is well known but even this is not consistently 
held, yurther comments on this aspect will be found in a later 
section.^ 

OeneraUy speaking, the Kols believe that the spirits of the good dead 
go to a place called haUniniha which In a general sense corresponds to a 
place of happiness, or paradise. The wicked may someUmes return as 
evil spirits—a male as a hhtU and a female as a cfwrtl ; but one must be 
rather wicked to be so severely punished. Others say that the spirits 
of the bad go to narkunda, the Hindu hell, a sort of well or pit ii\ 
the lower re^ons. 

The Kols know the doctrine of or transmigration of souls, 

but they seem to have neither a clear idea of its detsuls nor of its impU- 
cations. While this belief is usually admitted when they are questioned 
and reflected in some of their practices, nevertheless the general concep¬ 
tion seems to play but a minor part in their thinking of the present 
and the future. “From now on we have nothii^: to do with 
one another,’' 
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Liffi apart from rdigion is unthinkable to the Kols, It has 
already been seen tliat their social activities are permeated rvith re* 
ligioR and magic. Notbiag Is done without reference to the all- 
pervading mysterious powers, for all of life’s events may be traced to 
theii activities, and it is fatal to be out of harmony with them. It is 
the duty of each individual as well as the whole community to keep 
the Spirits contented and propitions so that they wil] aid them agauist 
the of life brought on by demons such as bhuis, ehwels, and the 
like. The Kols endcnv* these spiritual beings vith a form, of pefsonalit^*; 
they have au objective existence, and are able to make or mar the 
future. Consequently, they cannot be ignored, and mnst be pro¬ 
pitiated in divers ways. 

The religious rites ruid tribal regulations of the Kols ate all 
istesded to strengthen a totalitarian conception of life. To their t>'pe 
ai mind life cannot be broken up into compartments and there is thus 
no clear line of demarcation between economic, social, and r^i^ous 
Spheres. These three are really one, and their harmony and stability 
most be maintained, and to break it at one point is to break it as a 
whole. Anything which may seem to chaise the existing order of 
things is dreaded by people such as we are 5tud)dog. 

Divine Okdebs. The Kols of Central India hold that there are 
certain Divine Orders which ought to be respected and acknowledged, 
even though all are not implored. Here are sojue typical examples: 


( 1 ) 

w 

(3) 

(4) 

Another group: 

(I) 

(*) 

13) 

(4) 

Again: 

( 1 ) 

{*) 


Shagawan—the Supreme One. 

Bh^avati—a mediator as Khermai and others. 
Shardamai of the "Seven Sistere.” 

Kalimai—really one of the "Seven Sisters." 

Bbagawaii. 

Shivari—the Mother of all Kols. 

Shardamai of the "Seven Sisters." 

Khermai*^ mediator. 

Bbogawan. 

Bhagavati—a mediator. 
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(3) Earthly King—' Vhoever he may be." 

And a fourth: 

(i) Bhagawan. 

(s) Bhatimati'^(meamiig Bhagavati). 

(3) Ealka of the "Seven Sisters." 

(4) All others ^ho are personally worshipped. 

It has been noted that almost without exception the Kols speak 
of Bhagawan as the highest of all deities. The Supreme Deity of the 
Munda Tribes of Chota Nagpur is qxutt uniformly said to be Smg 
Boaga.' Crooke, in his Tribts and CiisUs of the North West Propinces 
and Oudh noted almost fifty years ago that the Kols knew nothing of 
Sing Bonga. 

This is true of Central India to-day, for Kola have lost any re¬ 
collection of this name as representing tbe Supreme Deity. Although 
Bhagawan is fairly consistently spoken of as the Supreme Being, 
nevertheless in the life of the Kols he is of small efficacy. He is not 
likely to pay much attention to Kols and no Kol priest knows how to 
approach him; only the Brahmins are said to have that ability. 
Kols have thus no exalted conception of Bhagawan. He is a pasrive 
distant Being infiuenced only by such mediators as Khennai and tire 
like, and even then his actions ate thought to be rather unstable and 
unpredictable. While Kols must without fail loake otierii^ to 
devaias and devis yet they never make an offering directly to Bhagawan. 
If as a last resort an offering should be deemed advisable, a Kol may 
give a Brahmin a little money and ask him to make an offering and 
try to infiuence Bhagawan in his behalf. The very best Kols can do 
Is to sing to Bhagawan. At such a time bhagat songs—songs of 
devotion-^e used. Occasionally a hatha is employed to invoke and 
praise Bhagawan: a Brahmin is called in and recites sacred stories 
(itdjAds). This, however, is infrequent among Kols and is practised 
mostly by higher castes. Again, the hom or fire offering, useful on all 
occasions, may be utilized, and at that time Bhagawan is invoked 
along with lesser deities. It is the ever-present devis who should be 
taken into account. The first step, according to Kols, is to please 
them. For example, IGiermai, being a mediator between men and 
the great gods, can influence Bhagawan, but while the latter is more 
poweriul than the devts and can overrule them, it is ncrt often that he 
takes the trouble to do so. 

Bhagawan is sometimes given the attributes of the l ease r devaias 

Vdtca, B- Tn StAnatgfy * 
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and ifvis. Pot ezample, H ia stated that he is able to send certain 
such as smallpox and cholera. But while he may send them, 
it is of no use to ask him to banish them; for this a lesser deity like 
Khennai should be invoked. It is only if she fails, and if it seems 
nece^ry to avert further distress, that they will call to him and proxnise 
him that if he will save them they will send for a pandU and have a 
kaiha in the name of Bhagawao. It is our opinion that there is Uttle 
trace, if any, of a higher conception of Bhagawan among the Kols of 
tUs area. 

The contacts of the Kola with higher Hindoism is feeble and 
markedly inconsistent. Both Vishnuite and Sivaite elements are 
tnexuicably mixed, and while Kama, Krishna and other avalvas of 
Vishnu are known and stories about them are related, they have 
oevertheless almost no siguidcance in actual religious ceremonies. 
Again, while the phallic symbols characteristic of Sivaites are not 
often used by Kols, nor Sivaite temples frequented, nevertheless Kali, 
the wife of Siva, is propitiated. Taken as a whole, the Kol worship 
has in it but little of adoratiou. It is mostly a matter of propittatioa. 
When asked why they do not worship in certain near-by Hindu temples, 
^ aoswex has been that their fathers never worshipped there and 
dk>uld they. 

NatTTRfi Worship. In cotmection with the worship of the 
Supreme One, mention should be made o! the relation of the Kols to 
the forcxs of nature, sc often deified in Hindu thought. Primitive 
peoples all seem to have respect for the powers of the sky, air and 
earth; and while in the case of the Kols it appears to have lost its 
primitive expression, and become Hindu in ideology, it is nevertheless 
apparent in their thought. 

TJh Sun. The Sun is usually thought of as a great God, a 
beneficent deity who is the source of all heat and light. It is stated 
that their forefathers worshipped the etm, and that they do alao, 
but Ml examination this Worship turns out to be very formal. The 
village ahrine often faces the riang sun, but no image of the sun is ever 
made. He is often called Svrymarayana, 8un-God. 

No disre^iect should be shown to the sun. When going to the 
fields for a call of nature, the Kcl never squats without £2^ ascerfais- 
isig where the sun is, and as far as possible keeps it always to his right. 
The back, the front, and especially the left .hand should never be 
toward it at such times. 

The Mwn. Some Kols consider the moon a godd^, while 
others do not seem to r^ard it in the catagory of deity at all. They 
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say thare is notbmg ooe does in relation to it. The uioon is thought 
of as feminine and the sun as maacuiine, for the moon is cold and the 
snn is hot. There are a number of bdiefs and supersUtions concemiog 
the moon. It is good luck to see the new moon before any stars are 
out in the sky. On seeing the new moon for the first time a Kol may 
either tear a comer off one of his garments and cast it toward the 
moon, or may hold up the garment toward the moon, saying : ''Take 
these old clothes and give me new ones." It is usual at ^ same time 
to take woiU'OUt pieces of cloth or just i^s, and hang them on the 
tree near the house. This attracts the goddess of tom clothes, Chlthra 
4 evi, who will bring good luck and in the course of time new garments. 

The moon is thought to have no evil influences upon men folk 
and therefore is not feared by them. Women, however, are likely to 
be affected by the moon and as far as possible should avoid it Pregnant 
women especially should not expose themselves to the moon as it is 
liable to cause a miscarriage or a ddormed infant. 

Xhe time of an eclipse of either the sun or the moon is a time of 
special precaution and worship. The Kols say that the sun is devoured 
by a ^ant whom they call Dhnibb. The concept that a demon 
devours the sun is common all over India, but the usual Hindu con¬ 
cept is that it is swallowed by one named Rahu, the "looser or seizer." 

Kol story goes that both the sun and the moon at one time 
borrowed something from Dhrubh, whom Kols call the broths of 
Indra. This debt must be repaid, and if at any time the sun or the 
moon is not able to pay on the debt, it is atta^ed by Dhrubh who 
b^ns to devour it, He never quite does so, however and vomits it up, 
as there is still money owing and payments must go on. Others sa.y 
that Dhrubh is merely jealous of the moon because she is worsbipp^ 
and adored while he is not. Therefore he attacla* either the aui ,oa 
the moon. One should bathe at the time of an eclipse. Dluing euch 
a time women should remain inside for it is a very dangerous season 
especially if they are with child. The men may go out to bathe, sing 
and beat the drums. Wicked spirits axe abroad, and unless the women 
are protected by cbanrtfi, they are liable to be attacked. After the 
release of the sun or moon, the women go out to bathe. The Nerbudda 
is the best place in Central India, but any tank or river will do ii ope 
cannot go so far. After bathing they shonld give some alms to 
BasoTs who will b* waitii^ near by. They give to no oth^n. 

At home no food is pr^tared or eateo during the eclipse. Nothing 
cooked is left in the house, and all uncooked fo^ should be carefully 
protected so as not to become a prey to the. evil Ail the earthep 

vessels used tn connection with food and water should be thrcpwa out 
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and nsvf on«s brought in. Metal vessels are not affected. Hindu 
influences are apparent, 

Rivers. The Kols say that there are bat two rivets in India 
which are really sacred, the Gang;es and the Nerbudda. They put 
the Ganges in the first place. Like most Hindus, Hols believe that 
it is good to bathe in these rivers and that to do so will help to wash 
away sin an d give one merit. Kols in the vicinity of Jubbulpore 
frequently go to the Nerbudda, but seldom to the Ganges, 

Goi^s AKD GonnESSBS WonsEiTyBD bv Kols. The worship 
to which the Kols really give themselves is not that oi the gods of the 
Hindu pantheon, nor the forces or the powers of nature, but rather 
of the village deities— deotas and devis —who are intimately connected 
with their daily life and outlool^ The majority of these deities are 
female, and it is such deities that really count. They are termed 
“mothers/’ and many have mai meaning ‘’mother*’ attached to their 
name. The male deities ate called baiAS, “lathers’'; or deos, "god- 
lings.” 

The Koi PaniheoH. Among Hindus the Supreme Beii^ is 
worshipped as Vishnu by the Vaishnavas and as Siva by the Saivas. 
Others who worship the Supreme deity exclusively as a female principle 
are called Saktas. The wives of Vishnu or Siva may be worshipped as 
Lakshmi and Farvati, thus introducing the female principle. Neverth^ 
less the devt is secondary to the deva. la the case of Sakti worship, 
the Bevi is made supreme atid the absolute Brahma from whom 
Brahma, Vishnu and Siva proceed, can do nothing without her 
activity. This form of religion is seen particularly in Tantra and 
Sakta Hinduism. 

The goddess of the Saktas may be called by the general term 
“Devi,” but is worshipped in many forms. Various aspects of her 
life or achievements are remembered under different names, she 
even may assume the form of a male. The worship of Devi is usually 
associated with Siva, rather than Vishnu, and many of the concomitants 
of Saivitism are associated with her worship. 

Prom the evidence that follows, which is largely from the lips of 
Kols, it would appear that the Devi principle is the maiTi factor at 
work is the Kols* idea of deity. Khennai is occasionally given an 
all-inclusive aspect. Bhagavati is essentially Devi. She has “rix 
sisters” who are really forms of hersdf.^ Kols have never been 

I *'2o *U Mft* of Smith IndiA* tlw wru titten the moA promiaeni wnMtf 
deitiM. —Sl&ore, W. ?., DfenUe* (Mm m ifod«n» p. IS. Ho 

namoo tho IbUowiiig m oiomploo, though ho noM ihnx coidm from pUoe to pUco: 
Polortmom aahammt, HutbyaJammu, Lilli Polait, Bosgmuao, UothomBo utd BoQoko. 
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able to name for us just ^ho tbe siz are, but the foUcmng are amoog 
those indtided ; Athabbuji, Bbamnati, Bmdajall, Bmdra Basai, 
Bicdawasnimai, Chandni, Chandika, Kalimab KaDca, Khermai, 
Maxidevi, and Shaidamai. It is not unlikely that others may be 
brought under the same principle, for Eheruiai acts as village watch* 
man aud protector, as well as guardian against spirits, disease, and 
death. In this latter aspect, she does the work of Bairam, J<^nimai. 
bfahamai, Maridevi, Fhulmatiniai and SitalamaL 

The following list of Kol deities can hardly be arranged in the 
order of their importance to the Kol and therefore are listed alpha¬ 
betically. Of course no one group haa given all these names in any 
one list, and there is much overlapping. Lists made on the held have 
never agreed either as to the number or their order in importance. 
Sometimes we were assured that a certain .deity was the foremost 
of ah, yet a few miles away her name was not even mentioned. A 
few of the deities stand out in importance, and are discussed at greater 
length. No pretence is made of giving all the infoxxnation available 
elsewhere about the gods goddesses found in the Kol pantheon 
and no detailed comparative study has bees attempted. What is 
related below is based upon what Kols have told us and presents their 
point of view : 

Feinale DeitUs. Deitits, 


Aiop 

Anjamdevi 

Asmanidevi (or mai) 

Athabhuji 

Bairam 

Bannati 

Bhagavati 

Bhanmati 

Bindajali 

Bindia Basni 

Bisdawasshnai 

Bmimai 

Chxthradevi 
Deshhari 
Dhartimai 
Hinglaj devi 


Baghdeo. 

Bahanat Singh Deo. 

Barandeo. 

Banunbaba. 

Basdeo. 

Bhainsc^char. 

Bhaino. 

Bhainsasor. 

Bhuiyan. 

Burhadeo. 

Dulhadeo. 

GurdayaL 
Gwalabansa baba* 
Hardani. 

Zhefzapah 

Uahabir. 

Mansadeo. 

Nangababa. 
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Jftkii 

Jogui 
Kalimai. 

Ka!ka. 

Karmasin. 

IQLennai. 

LorhadMr. 

Mahamai. 

Marhai. 

Marhjmai. 

Pafamjrroti. 

Pfaonamiih'hi. 

Phulmatiiiiai. 

Paktpi^asi. 

Shardamai. 

Siuvaii. 

Sitalamai. 

FEMALE DEITIES WORSHIPPED BY KOLS 

AUjp. This deity is not widely worshipped. She is able to 
disappear veiy suddenly and reappear just as suddenly dsewhere. 

Asmani devi. “Tie heavenly one." This dni is tie one who 
generally protecte individual houses. She is particularly popular 
aroujid Jubbulpore, but further north is not so often ^tioned. 
Her shrine is foond in connection with the house, and a white flag, or 
a white segment on a red flag, usually indicates her presence. Her 
favourite oSering is a young female pig. She is usually worshipped 
just outside the house, although she may also be found ^thin. The 
accompanying diagram shows a typical shrine to Asmani devi. She 
is frequency called Asmanimai. 

Athabhitji^ This is the goddess of eight hands, Kols are not 
clear about bar, b«t probably this is a term for the wife of Siva, called 
Uma, Parvati, Durga, Kali and Bhavani. 

Bairtm, 'This deity is generally female, but sometimes is 
considered a male deity. She is usually kept outride the house, and 
seldom, if ever, within it. The Kols say that her chief work is to 
frighten away evU spirits—As lor^ as she is near the doorway, 
such will not dare to eater- The name may be related to the hero 
Bhairon, or may be a confusion with Barambaba. 

BfuiiovaH. Really means “one who is a devotee"—a bhagai. , 


Phul. 

Sannyasi dec. 
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This is a very general term «ritb Kols and nsiuUy refers to one of 
several. Kliermal, Sbardamai, and the like are frequently called 
Bbagavati. 



«S 

Bindajait. Btndfa Basni. Bin^tuMsnimai are goddesses ^vho had 
their origin m the Bind mountains, the modem Vindhyas. ^Hdle 
not very important to the Kols of today nevertheless they may re¬ 
present the ggmeg of some of their deities in other days when they 
lived in the Vindbya mountains. It is not unlikely that they are 
forms of Zali. 
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Buri dtvi. '*Bad Goddess.'' Sometimes this is made a male 
and called Bura Deo. It is probable that this is connected with the 
chief Goad deity, Buradeo. This deity is not widely worshipped 
among the Kols, but should a sacrifice be necessary she prefers a 
female kid of reddish eolour. 

Chandika. This deity is said to have one body and two months, 
one in the front aud the other in the back, and is a form of Kali. 

Chithra d^vi. Goddess of torn dothes. This deity is worshipped 
in connection with the new moon, when a piece of tom cloth should 
be offered her, good clothes held up, or some doth tied to a Tamarind 
tree. In this manner she helps one to get new dothes.' 

Dhartifftai. The goddess of the earth. Worship and ceremonies 
in connection wth this deity are observed at the time of plot^hing 
and threshing, but only by the agricultural Zols. A kom offering is 
all that is usually given her. Prbbably she is related more dosely to 
the Hindu pantheon than are those requiring a bloody ofieiing. 

Jah$$. Some Kols that Jaini is the Creator of the univetse. 
This may refer to Jalpati, the Hindu deity presiding over water. The 
Kols have the legend that before there was an earth all was water. 
Jaini, however, is not much worshipped by Kols. 

Jogni devi. Frequently called Jognimai, is a goddess who 
particularly cares for children. The picture shows a shrine outdde 
the home.’ The pole above has black bangles and drops of ghi 
may be observed at the base. When childien are ill, or in danger, or 
affected by the power of evil spirits, Jognimai should be propitiated. 
At the time of a smallpox epidemic, one of the parents offers her a 
cocoanut and potus water over her shrine, in order that she may not 
allow the smallpox to attack the children. 

A Kol who worked on the railway claimed that it was Jognimai 
that caused the locomotives to run. "Ec would often make an offering 
to her just before the locomotive started. 

Kalima*. Kallmai is very popular among all the lower classes, 
and the Kols have also accepted her. While they do not give hex the 
chief place, which is usually given to Shardamai, yet she is said to be 
one of the six sisters of Shaxdanmi. It is not customary for Kols to 
have a shrine to her alone. When she is worshipped, it is at the village 
shrine aloi^ wth the other deities such as Khennai, more generally 
worshipped by Kols of the village. Her colour is black, and blac& 
in a fiag over a shrine indicates that she may be worshipped there. 
She should be offered darkish-coloured cocoaimts^ or if flnitnfti sacrifices 

1 Bo« p 4 g* 132. 
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Shrine to Jo|ni devi beside the 
doorway of a Kol House, Note 
the black jlass Bangles on the 
bamboo stick and the 
GhI marks below- 


Kol ahrfne to Khermaf In 
Jubbulpore Mill area. 










A Village shrine near Sihora, The Panda 
stands at the right. The shrine is 
at the base of a Nim tree. 


A closer view. Note the iron lash. Saiagrama stone» 
flags and spiked sandals. 
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&re made, the animal should be of a black coloui. Black glass bangles 
will also be attached to her part of the shrine oi found where she is 
worshipped. She likes, the TiUasi plant and sometimes lives in it- 

Occasionally she is a household goddess and is worshipped alo:^ 
with other household deities. 

When the spirit of Kali possesses a worshipper, he can walk 
without discomfort ox injury on spiked sandals. ‘ 

Kalka. Is one of Sharda's sis sisters. xShe is seldom invoked, 
for according to Kols, when Shardamai or Kalimai are worshipped 
she is happy and pleased. 

KhfT^i. This dni is probably the one most frequently 
worshipped by Kols. The Census Report classes her as the Earth 
Goddess’ and Crooke’ believes Khera to be the same as .Khetrpal, 
the held guardian. Sometimes it would appear that the term included 
many of deities such as Kali and Sitalamai. Her shrine is 
found in or near every Kol village, and she is always mentioned: 
it is also frequently claimed that she must be considered hrst, sub¬ 
sequently any others that one might choose. Sometimes she is called 
Bhagavati and is said to be the best mediator between men and 
Bhagawan, for if she is kept pleased and contented, one does not have 
to worry about Bhagawan. 

Khemuu’s duties are manifold. She is the village watchman 
and protector. She wards ofi evil spirits and prevents their entry 
into the village. Sometimes her shriae is placed at the south of the 
village to ward off the evil spirits which so frequently come from that 
direction. In times of illness, she is invoked, and is thought to be 
intimately connected with disease ; when one has smallpox she is 
worshipped in the person who U stricken. Cholera and smallpox are 
sometimes said to come directly from Bhagawan, and she is the beet 
protector is case he sends them. On such occasioAs she should be 
l^ven a libation of water onH the village may be "tied*' with her help,* 

She ia thought to help the Kols in all kinds of difficulties; 
guards a man going on a journey; as he leaves, he may promise her 
an offering of a cocoanut which he will give if he returns safely. At 
set she possesses her devotees, and through them leveals her 

will and answers their questions on problems coofrontiz^ them. The 
sure of her presence is the power to thrust an iron trident through 
the or cheek. 

1 Sm pp. 148, ISO. 
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Rb.ernui is offered many things: a few annA^ may be left at 
the shrine; cocoanuta are a favotirite offering; ghi. pt*riSy baiasa. 
and ganja are forms of food and drugs which please her and are fre* 
queatly placed before her shrine. She likes s$ndifr marks here and 
there about the place where she is worshipped, and incense is welcomed. 
Lemons and limes are always acceptable and should he placed before 
her. They also prevent the evil spirits &oni molesting the place. 

If the occasion is sufficiently serious, an animal sacriffce is made 
to Khermai. Apparently no particular colour is required, although 
in one centre it was sold that should a chicken be offered, it should 
be white. She likes young female animals : pig, kid or lamb. These 
are later eaten at a ceremonial meal in connection with the 
shrine. 

Rheimai is best worshipped under a nim tree [Mdia oModiriuhU). 
and her shrine is generally found there. If there is no nifn tree 
available, a pipai {Ficus religiosa) or a bel {AtgU trutrmdos) tree will 
do. She is geoetally worshipped after srmset, although this is not 
always the rule, especially if there is au emergency. In suuuuer 
time when it is hot and dry, some gharAS of water are kept at the 
shrine and people frequently pour water over the shrine to cool* the 
dfivi. 

If any danger threatens the village or an epidemic is near, some 
milk, liquor and powdered charcoal may be miyed and sprinkled about 
the village in her name. This is followed by an ^vnimai sacrifice 
and a ceremonial meal at the shrine. In case of smallpox, in addition 
to the i^;ular offerings, she may be given a bath each ^y for teu days. 
Then a mixture of oil and turmeric powder is poured out before her. 

MaJutnuii. "The Great Mother," This goddess is the same as 
Sitalamai, the goddess of anxallpox and the name is au euphemistic 
title. Xols are not always c^ear concezning the relationship of the 
two and sornetimes they have been named together. A red fiag indi** 
cates the presence of this deity. 

Marhai. Is said to be the goddess of death, but under this 
name at least, does not seem to be very important, a nd no satisfactory 
information can be given about her by the Kols. She is probably 
the same as Maridevi. 

MartdM. The goddess of epidemics, particularly of cholera and 
plague. By some informants she is said to be Ehermai’s elder sister, 
She is very powerful, and there is no better protector from the se 
diseases than this goddess. In the Kaimui bilk one group 
that she was the most powerful of all the devis which they worshipped, 
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They said tiat she qjreads and controls not only cholera and small¬ 
pox, but all sorts ol diseases. 

She should never be oflered a chicken, because it is not valuable 
enough to please her. She dentes a youug goat or pig. The hom 
sacitfice is also pleasing to her aud a cocoanut always is acceptable. 
Pots were noticed hung in trees, and it has .been ascertained that these 
ate for her to refresh herself on a hot day. In this way they hope to 
win her favour. 

PhHhudivia<. Is a sister of Sitalamai, goddess of smallpox, but 
causes a milder type of eniptj\'e disease. Au offering to Sitalamai is 
pleasing to her, und ik) further sacrifice need be offered. 

Shariamai. l^bardamai is generally placed at the head of their 
pantheon by nearly all Kols. Her name may be traced to the Sanskrit 
word sarada meaning autumnal. Her temple is near hfaihar about 
ICO miles north of Jubbulpore, near the borders of Rewa State. It 
is situated on a steep bill which rises about five hundred feet above 
the stirromidiog plain, and can easily be seen to the west of the railway 
line. The spot is a very popular place of pilgrimage, both for Rols 
and other tribes and castes. A visit to this spot elicited much fufoT' 
mation aboirt her aud her worship, lihe has six risters. according to 
informants, among them being found Kali, Kalki and Kalchi. In 
olden days animal sacrifices were made and the place ran with blood, 
but such are now prohibited by order of the authorities of Maihar 
State. Cocoanuts now represent the chief ofiering, but along with 
them lohan (incense), fioweis, and the like are put before 

her. The hillside is literally covered with the shells of the cccoantits 
broken before Shaidamai. There are also images of other gods and 
goddesses rmder the same temple roof. These include Kali, the black 
goddess, wife of Siva; Narsingha, an mcamation of Vishnn; 
Bh^wan. the adorable one ; Hanuman, the monkey god; Annapurna 
devi, here worshipped by the women desiring childrea; Chhatthi 
devi, worshipped on the sixth day after the child’s birth, (aud here 
the hair of the duld's head is first shaved before her); Chandi devi, 
said to be a sister of Kali; Kotwali devi, the protector of the temple 
and the worshippers who come; and finally Kal Bhairo, said to be ^e 
son of Kali In this strange company Shardamai is central and is the 
goddess of the whole. 

While Shardamai dwells in Maihar and is localised as no other 
Kol deity, she is nevertheless also worshipped in the homes and at the 
village shrines. In some places a small earthen platform, about four feet 
square and raised some six inches above the ground, is Buffident 
Upon «this a trisnl Is stuck in the c en tre to represent the place of her 
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worship, image is found, but there ore esoeptions. Xu Rewa State 
it was said that she should he worshipped at least twice a year: two 
days before the Doiora festival [September-Octobei) and e^t days after 
Chaita (March-April). 

While animal sacrifices are forbidden at the Maihar temple, they 
may still be offered at the village shrine.* One grcnip said that a black 
kid was the only acceptable oSeriug, while from others it was learned 
that chidreos, lambs and suckling pigs may all be sacrificed. The usual 
vegetable offerings are likewise acceptable. She frequently possesses 
people and speaks through them. 

Childless women, especially, should worship her and make offerings 
and sacrifices, so that she may speak to them through the panda and tell 
them what to do before they can expect children. Shardamai is therefore 
revereuced at this place by rhitdleaR women. It is also claimed that she 
<-Q n restore sight and cause the blind to walk and is a geueral miracle 
worker. 

During Chaiia, the Hiudu month correspoudiiig to parts of March 
and April of the Chiistiau calendar, there should be an evening fast 
to Shardamai covering nine da^'s. Regular food may be taken ordy in the 
morning, and the evening meal should be limited to water, milk and 
water-nuts called singkara the Water-caltron (Trapa bispinosa ornaians). 
Os the ninth day the big offering to Shardamm must he made. Before 
anyone may partake of the meal on the ninth evening, a cocoanut’ must 
first be broken before the vill^^e shrine and offered to her, and then 
the edible part distributed to those present. Thereafter regular meals 
may be taken. If possible someone from the village, or better yet 
several from the chief families should go to Maihar to worship. Their 
worship at Shardamai’s temple and the worship at honre will reisibree 
the bond of frieudahip which they must maintain. 

Skivufi or Sheori. Shivsri is called the mother of all Kols and served 
Rama duriug his exile and search for Sita and has thus become deified. 
Bhivan is nearly always listed by Kols, severthdess actual worship 
of her is rare; but Kols talk of her temple somewhere in Rewa and' 
also at Sheori-Narayan near Raipur, eastern Central Provinces. 
Stories concerning her are found in connection with the study of the 
origin of the Kols and in the chapter on trends.* She probably 
represents a tribal goddess. 

Silaiamai. This name is a euphemistic title meaaung the cool, 
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the peaceful one, for she is the goddess of smallpox. The burning 
fever and high mortality are a terror to the vill^e Ijeople, Any fcmd 
of kid is said to be acceptable to her, and a red flag nsnally marks her 
presence. This dfvi is mostly worshipped by Kol females, althoxJgh 
both boys and girls go before her witii vegetable and food offerings 
for five successive days. If men should be required to make the 
offering, on account of some home condition which pre\*eats the women 
from going to the shrine, they must not be accompanied by any female 
relative, but must go alone. During an attack of the disease, the 
Kols suppose that the dni is actually dwelling in the person ill, and 
great care must be talsen to keep her in a good huniotu. On no account 
should a £ol who dies of smallpox be cremated, as rt is likely that the 
dev* is still rea ding jji him, and to burn his corpse would antagonize her. 

This concludes the catalogtie of the chief female deities worshipped 
by the Kols. In the future more uiiormation may be made available 
about the others not yet discussed at any length. 

MALE DEITIES WORSHIPPED BY KOLS 

Baghdeo. Bagbdeo is the tiger god and is generally re%'ered all 
through the jungle countr>' of Central India. Certain of the tribes of 
this area have septs named after the tiger mid it may be that there is a 
definite totemistic relationship. Russell ami Hiralal' note > that 
some of these primitive tribes such as Bhatia, Biuihwar, Kawar, Khaiia. 
Kol, Kbrkus, Mowar. Rautia and Savara have sepU relating to the 
tiger which may have totemistic implications. The Rautias, for 
example, are said to throw away their earthen pots on hearing of the 
death of a tiger. Other groups abstain from killiug the tiger. In 
some cases the connection between taboos and totemism is Very sli^t 
as Giigson has noted among the Hill Marias.* He also records’ 
that the tiger was supplanted by the buffalo as the totem of one group 
"^ce tigers so far forgot themselves as to Idll and eat some men of 
the phratjy.'' Now they retaliate by joining the tiger beats! Among 
Goods in general it appears that Bagh worship has become all but 
univtfsal, and that this worship perssts irrespective of dan, phratiy 
or tribe. Since it is apparent that the worship of the tiger is largely 
confined to jungle areas, much of the worship is probably protective 
rather thau totemistic. If there ever was a totemistic stE^ it is now 
long past and aU but forgotteo. 

1 Of. Cii. 
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Accordiug to Kol legends tigets end ICols have been closely asso¬ 
ciated. This may refer to the jauagle habitation of early Kols or it may 
have a totemistic aspect. Descent from the totem may be implied in the 
legend recorded on pages 41-42. But now the tiger and the Kol have 
separated and gone tbeii own ways, this being symbolic of changes in the 
Kol way of living. The tiger is reverenced because he is feared. While 
Kols claim that they should never htijit the tiger nor assist in a beat, 
nevertheless this principle is often broken due to the temptation of 
money. This attitude may have a totemistic origin, but it also may be 
due to the fear that he will return evil for evil. 

The tiger should be propitiated along with the household gods, 
but as a rule he is not included in them by people who live in areas where 
t^ers are not to be expected. It is the Kol that lives in or near the jungle 
who fears the tiger. Baghdeo is offered a cocoanut, chapatis and other 
food. At the HoU season he should be given a chicken. The opinion 
is advanced that if this is overlooked Baghdeo may attack, kill, and 
eat male members of the family not sacdhdng to him, Xt is claimed 
by these folks that he will never attack a woman or a girl. If he is pleased 
they may go into the mountains and jungle in search of wood and grass 
mthout fear of him. If he is met, he will pass them by, and should be 
xespectdully spoken to. A Kol need not fear a tiger unless he has neglect- 
ed his ofierings to Baghdeo. 

Bahanar Singh Deo is another of the Kol household gods and has 
the power to close the womb of the women folk and cause baneiuiess. 
In one centre it was said that women who desired children should 
come before him and sac^ce to him in preference to Shardamat. If 
Bahanar Singh should fail, then Shardamai may he tried. This deo 
is particnlarly fond of white offerings, and a white kid or chiclcen is pre¬ 
ferred. This should be offered at the village shrine. At the time of ofier- 
ing the woman desiring children comes before the shrine with a pot of oil 
and haidi, into which she dips her right band and somewhere about the 
shrine makes an impression of the whole of her hand. This attracts Bahanar 
Singh and helps him to identify the woman. The is there and cuts 
the animal, sprinkles the blood, and tells her what to do in order 
that her prayer may be granted. He may advise certain other offer¬ 
ings, and perhaps command that she abstain from certain foods, parti¬ 
cularly rich ones, for a season. 

Barum baba. Barum babA is quite often thought of as an evil spirit. 
In the Kaimur hills it is said that he always lives in piped trees. No image 
or sign of his presence is made. The offerings are simply placed at the 
foot of the tree which he inhabits, and cocoanuts and kiUchri were men¬ 
tioned as offerings. It was also asserted that he likes to have the sacred 
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thread huog on the tree in which he is found. Animals are never sacri¬ 
ficed to him. One such tree, claimed to he the dwelling place of Baium 
babet was inspected, hut there was no sign of offerings having been made 
there. As far as posrible Kols avoid trees inhabited hy him. partiadariy 
after dark. 

In Rewa, Barum baba was said to be the spirit of a deceased 
Brahmin. Probably this is why the sacred thread is so acceptable to him 
as an offering and shot^ld be hung on the trees in wbidi he resides. 

Ba$ dso and Barum deo are probably the same in the thought of the 
KoL These spirits prefer to live in the bar or Banyan tree, though they 
are reported as living in pipai trees as well. They are mostly thought 
of as vindictive and evil, but it is also said that they are sonie%vbat 
afrdd of people and that they try to please men if they can; it is 
good for man to get a ^ion of Bas d^o. 

Bhainsokhar. Bhaincf. and Bhasnsasor are aJI forms of the buffalo 
god or demon. Crooke has certain information in tills connection. 

The Kob believe in Nege-are who occupies welU, tanks, end 
stni^nent wetera, the embodimont of malape. nnd GAr]iA.ern, a wAter 
'fiecjuently sntl truly described as the cause of uck&CAC, end 
priipitiaU'd with sAorifioee to spAro tltoir victims* (from Dal ton). Buoli 
spirits somoliiaes appear in tlxo form of anUneis, like Bhaipsaeuia, the 
IniTalo demon akin to Mahishasurar with cbe s a me meamngi who ^vet; 
itA name to Mysore* the embediment of dea^* like the uaek buffalo 
on which Yams, god of death, rides, which was alaln by Dorga. the 
lifn proteetiM goddess. They often show themselves in tbe shape of 
a turban wbi^ clings to Che fisherman's hook and inorsases la size as he 
Cries to drag it ashore or puUe him into the water—^ impMeonatioos of 
the vAguA awe aod mystery of dark, still water pools. Hence they sjo 
specif protectors of paaseogers at Ohats or fords.t 

The Kols we interviewed are vague about this deity, but fed 
that the buffalo god is dangerous and ought to be propitiated. At 
Benda a shrine was found to him. A picture shows white mound 
in the centre of a platform as his dwelling place.’ The plants are 
rwiaw—the sacred basil. 

Eurha dto. This deity is probably the same as Bum deo, said 
to be the chief deity of the Gouds. While Kols know him, it appears 
that very little is actually done, other than that his may be 

called at times of woishlp along with other lesser deities. 

Vulha deo. The worship of Bulha deo or DnJha baba is wide¬ 
spread in Central India, and the Kols have much to do with him! He 

1 CrooVe, W., BMgion md Fa/ticrt «/ Npnhtrft India, p. 40. 

; 5«0 all, 
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is tie 1)11(165100111 deity. The general view is well siumned up by 
Crooke: 


.‘^trongo, sbnfli’ouil features of ()i> «»eoaory oftan bdcoiaa objects 
of veneration. In Uirzapur, DiatrlAt tbero ia a rook in the form of a 
hideous, grinning »«kull, with enormous tset]), koowa as DantandoOi 

'tbe demon with tite tooth’.Tbe same feeling is illustrated by Che 

onlt of Dulkuideo, ’the bridegroom doity’, whioh is widaly spread from 
the Ceofrol Provinces up to the hills which rise above the valley of the 
Qaogea. He Is one of the deified spirits of meo suddenly slain before 
their desires were acoompUshsd, and like others of his kind he should 
ha^ become a Bhut or malignant spirit. Bat ha is now generally regard* 
od as a friendly household godllng. Stone pillars and rocks are often 
associated with hla tragic fate.* 

A Kol at Baiela insisted that Dulha lUo was the supreme deity, 
but geuerally speaking he is regarded by the Kols aa a beneficent 
household god. He usually dwells withiu the house and a piece of 
stone placed in a notch in the waU and daitbed with ssndur indicates 
his presence. He is offered sacrifices at set seaiHis,* but before each 
meal a little food should be put aside for him. If he is neglected and 
gets angry he may cause harm to the family. If he is to be venerated 
outside the house, a little mound of earth about eight inches’high 
may be raised dose to tbe all of the hoitse not far from the doorway. 
This is simply whitewashed aud called Dulha d£ 9 . 

Offerings made to him are much like those given to other deities. 
It is often said that he should never be offered a chicken. He prefers 
either a kid or suckling pig, Hia favourite time of worship is in tbe 
Hindi) month of Kuntear, tSeptember'Oetober). This is the rime his 
spirit possesses people and speaks through them. 

In Rewa, Kois say that after the marriage festivities the families 
concerned must not eat ’without first oialdug an offering to Dulha dec. 
Tbe main offering should he a male pig. which is offered to him, then 
co^ed before the shrine and eaten sacramentally. The bones and 
pieces that are left are buried in a bole iu the floor of the house, for 
if they should be thrown out or exposed trouble would result.. 

GwidbansA b(dfa. This deity is auother household god of the 
same type ns Dulha deo. He is said to be the master of the house and 
is always worshipped within the dwelling. He is particularly pro¬ 
pitiated at Javara time when an animal offering, preferably a goat or 
pig, is sacrificed inside the house. The blood is sprinkled about the 
nich^ in the wall down near the floor which had been freshly plastered, 
Hotbiog whatsoever of the slain animal should be allowed to go out- 


j tbii,, pp, too, m. 
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side the house, The entrails and anytHiug left over afta the meU, 
such, as bones, hair, skin and the like are thrown into a hole especially 
prq^ared for tbean. This hole is dug in the earthen floor not far from 
the place where Gwalbansa baba dwells. A hit of ashes znay first be 
placed in the hole, thea the leftovers, and on top a good layer of 
ashes ; then the hole closed up agaia ^th earth and the spot plastered. 
Fevers and heart diseases are said to be the result if any part of the 
offering is carelessly exposed, 

Hariaul baba is commonly worshipped by the gpls in connection, 
with cholera. He is then ofiered a red chicken and cocoannts. Crooke 
has noted the origin of this deity who is really a modem one. 

In India Sho ohiaf oholen is Hardaul, Ewdiya, 

or Hardiha Lala, the second son of Bir Beje of Orcbha in 

Central lodia, who in 16DS at the icjtigatioa of Salim, afterwards the 
Emperor Jahangir, slew the accomplished Abu 44asl, the hiitorioer^iher 
of the reign of Akbar. Jhajhar Singh, the elder brother of Hardaul. 
suspecting that he was ongag^ in an intHgue with his wife, oompelled 
bar to poison him at a feeet, His boreee and do^ died with him, and, 
like the hero, beoazne dangerous ghosts. When his body was cremated, 
a pole wae aet up to mark the place, and whan hie sister csrae to 
mourn him and Auo^ her arms about the post, it split in pieoce as a 
proof that he recogoiaed her. TTia ghost continued to wander until he 
wee deified and worshipped,' 

Kheirapal, ''field guardian/' called Bbunuya sometimes, Is 
another agricultural deity, lie guards the Adds and. during the. 
growing season, an earthen pot is whitewashed, some black daubs are 
put upon it and it is placed upside down on the top of a pole in the 
field. 

MahaMr. “The Great Hero." This is the name by whidr the 
Kols speak of Hanoman, “be wttfir the great jaws"—-the niookey god. 
Langur apes {SemnopUhecus entdius), are very common through ttany' 
parts of the Central Provinces and are highly respected and protected. 

One group of Kols asserted that Mahabix is the greatest of ths 
deities that’the sun is his shelter. MahatRr's favourite ct^oui is' 
red, and it is not uncommon over village India to see the figure of the 
monkey god smeared with Wndur. Zob say that he likes red and 
that it not only increases his beauty, but his wrath ag^Tw t the 
evils afieding human kind. When his wrath is thus aroused, he seds 
to remove all the troubles and miseries of human beings. Ute red 
causes him to hate these things, and he can efEectivdy act oaly when- 
hk wratii has been aroused by its presence. 


1 Ibid., pp. ISS, 1S6, 
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He is given oiierings of foods and vegetables and the hom offering 
ic always acceptable. Because be is in the form of an animal» he 
should never given an animal sacrifice. Among Hindus, Hanuman 
is also worshipped by the Vaishnavite sect which does not offer animal 
sacrifices. According to some Kols, Tuesday is the best day to offer 
^dahabii his sacrifices and these are offered only by men. The 
cocoanuts and foods offered and placed before him are, after prayer, 
taken up and distributed among the Worshippers present. 3 oBte 
said that Mahabir is displeased if anyone should be worshipped before 
him. He has sopreme coirtr<^ over all Jgiis and d$cfas, and they 
have no power over him nor can they touch him. Therefore they 
worship Ihm first. It was only one group that made this surprising 
claim. 

Mansa dto~ Mansa defi is also a household god. but is usually 
worshipped outside the house. A small platform of mud is raised by 
the wail just in front of the house, and on the wall some daubs (usually 
foiu) of sendur are put. and two small red flags axe set up. Some 
ashes ^ often be found there and bangles, beads, and the like. If 
Mansa dao is not kept contented by the usual offerings of food and 
cocoanuts, he may attack the faxmly. When he is happy, be wards 
off evil spirits. 

Nanga hobs. This word means "Naked Father,'’ and the Barela 
Sols believe that be Jives in the hills just above that town. He is 
greatly rejected for his parity and plahm^ of life. His main task 
is that of stone sculpturing. Many of the oddities of geology about 
Barela are ascribed to him and his work, and some of the stones which 
he is said to have cut up, smoothed and flattened axe used today, for 
the building of bridges. Nanga baba fashioned them, they believe. 

SiMnyasi ieo. This god is usually found associated with the 
village shrine. Probaldy he is the spkYt of au ascetic 6 f some land, 
sow ^evated to the place of a ddotA. He is offered cocoanuts and 
tobacco, and protects people. The offering of tobacco probably 
erntfinns the conj«ture that be was once a wandering sadhtt. M ^e 
time of the inwa if he should enter awH possess a devotee, the persMi 
possessed w^ reveal the presence of Sannyaa by up the iron 

tongs kept at the shrine and beating and pinching himself with them. 
To do this 25 a sure sign that Seunyari d^o has come and is truly present. 

AU of these deities axe known to the masses of the people in Centcad 
IxMiia, aud are propitiated from two points of view. This has been 
aptly described ar "spirit scaring" and “spirit squaring."'^ If 

1 fiatboTon, It. B,. feiiiortof JhmSof, 14, 
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tile pr^seuce of the spirit Is conridered injurious to the interests of 
what is iu band, it should be driven away so that it may not interfere. 
The ''spirit squaring" aspect is perhaps the more coimaon in the case 
of the deities. They are to be Icept happy, propitiated, and given a 
place to rest. If neglected, they become Ill-disposed toward the 
vill^. Most of these deities are pleased with bloody sacrifices bnt 
one does not find, in thig section, the orgies such as are prommeni in 
the worship of the village gods of South Indla.^ 

Tas Village Pbiest—The Pakua. The religious life of the 
Kol is connected, as has been seen, with the leaser deities and evil spirits. 
Worship centres at the vill^ ihrino and is usually directed and con¬ 
trolled by the village priest. While the Brahmin priest may be called 
on oocaaons which require his presecoe, such as weddmgs, nam^ 
giving, Bhagawan worship or the like, he has nothing to do with the 
actual worship at the village ahrine. His presence has a social validity 
rather than a religious one. The worship of the vill^e ievis is not 
reserved'for a particular class. Any man who seems to have the 
proper credentials may become the village priest and is called a pa»da> 
The panda is usually a Kol, and while they respect the Ba^a priests, 
the latter are usually called only for m^cal purposes ; it is customary 
for a Kol panda to perform all that is necessary for the religious life 
of the conununity. It is usual to find but one recognised panda in a 
village, but every village does not necessarily have such a man. It 
may be uecessary for oue village to call a panda from another vilh^e. 
But the of demarcation is so uncertain that, if such a priest is not 
able to come, any one of the elderly Kols may temporarily perform 
the functiou of a panda- The pandas do not confiae tbemselvas 
exclusively to their rel^ious duties, and often are found 4 iggfqg:> 
cutting grass, breaking stones and peifomung ah that the awcage Eol 
does. 

In a certain the office is hereditary, although the son must 
prove his worth before he is lecogsiaed. It is usual to find that the 
cdficiating fainda't father was the village priest before him, or a pri aat 
at some other village. The son is trained by the father, sad at tia 
time of the bawa when riie father is possessed of the isvi, the tax is 
the assistant and keeps the shrine in order and the ^emesU 
as long as his father is in the trance. If the panda has an <^ hlc sob, 
it is the one whom "the davi selects" who becooss his s&c^weotr At 
any rate the son has to pass tests which will indknte 'Luther or not 
he is the davi's daoice. 

I WUt<hM.4, Bao;^, Tkt ViBoft >4 
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Thg SeUciion of the Panda. Oue old panda described to xis how 
his son had been selected to be his successor asd had even begun to 
assume some of the duties before the father had to give them up. 
When the old mac wanted to know who would he his. successor, he 
went with his son to the village shrine, and they prostrated themselves 
on the plastered courtyaid before the dsvi. It was at Javara time, 
when the devis are most active, and he told the dovi (Khermai in this 
case) that he had a request to make of her ; would she hear ? He 
waited until he felt, by strax^e movings of his hair that she was present 
•and listening, and asked if she would have his son for her panda. 
He says that he became unconsdous, and while in that state Khermai 
spoke through him to the people present to say that she was willing 
to have his son as her priest, ’^en he came out of his trance he found 
that his son was also possessed of Khermai and that he was shaking 
and shivering and uttering the strange cries which are characteristic of 
one so enchanted. This was, he says, the confirmation of the devi’s 
willingness to have him, and she had even then possessed him. I^oin 
DOW on the son could not be considered as merely an assistant, for he 
was a panda who would soon t^ce over all the work of the shrine. 
We did hot see the son, who at the moment was wording in the Cement 
factory at Kyroore, up stone. But ^ce that first.time, the 

son had often \jthx possessed of the davis, and on each occasion he bad 
named the dovi commanding him at that moment. • He makes regular 
offerings to the inn$. 

If tht panda has no sons, the selection' is from a group o! likely 
young men, or the community may simply join up with anotiaer 
village. ' A few weeks after the panda's death, the village elders 
•gather in the evening at the shrine and begin to play the dmm and 
ring songs of the bha^aS type. As the evening wears on and the InriS' 
•tent throbbing of the drums becomes more strident, an emotional 
ezdUment spreads over some o2 them. It may centre on one of the 
fdayers, ca on another who is singing, or yet on another seated there. 
This is a* manifestation of the pies^ce of the dsoi, and those who fed 
'the hawk coming upon them diould go before the village dirine. It 
may be th^ (me of those present is pafticuJariy affedfed; he may 
about, scream, beat himself upon the ground, la^ bimsdf with a barbed 
iron lash to be found at the risrine, or he may put on* the spiked sandals 
and jump about. Whoever thus shows that he is supremely possessed 
'is marked out as the successor of the deceased panda. 

If, however, the interested onlookers cannot agree that ft is 
genuine, asd if there should be more than one’Candidate in that bteie, 
there will have to be eves more extreme tests. One of th^ is to thrust 
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tlxe point of an iron liideirt tiiTotigh the cheek or tongue or part of .the 
skin of the nedc, and ask the “candidate” to jump and run about with 
it in place. This is the final test, as it were, of the validity of tlie 
claim to be a Kol priest. Further on Is a fuller description of the 
phenomenon of the baaa} 

DidUs of ihg Priest The duties of the pri«t are largely con¬ 
nected wth the village shrine. He should keep it in order, ofier the 
cocoanuts and animals, and perform the Horn sacnfice. He is also 
the mouthpiece of the goddess. When possessed of the dwi he ,is 
asked questions, and the answers that come from his mouth axe not 
his, hut are claimed to be the answers of the dm herself. 

It is not infrequent that the pand^ is also expected to perform 
certain magical practices, although be is not as expert in th^ as the 
* Baiga priest is believed to be. These practices ere usually in con¬ 
nection with disease, but it may be any form of divination Imown to 
Kols. A child is ill, and the priest is ssked for bis help in healing the 
disease. The priest will go before the devi and vow to take no food 
for nine days, and after that to make a jawara offering. An earthen 
ghara, wheat and milk are given him. These he takes to the child’s 
house and plants the wheat in the ghara. Sometimes this is done in 
his own house. The wheat is sprinkled daily with water and a little 
milk. It sprouts and grows, and in nine days, after being taken with 
ceremony to the village tank or a near-by stream, the earth is washed 
away. The wheat plants and the roots are then brought back to the 
house where the child is ill. If by this time the spirit causing the ill¬ 
ness has cot been satisfied, the wheat stalks and roots will surely 
satisfy her if left on the roof to dry. Like the stal^, the disease will 
dry up and disappear. 

TsE VnxAGfi Shzoks. It was noted that eact village has ita 
central shrine. This, however, is not the only ahrine in the village; 
there may also be other ones, hut there is one which is recognized as 
the chief place of worship, and it is about this central shrine that the 
chief tel^ous observances centre. The place of , worship is a sanctuary 
of a god or goddess and not the place oi public coi^egational worsh^. 
The ^ctuies on plate zxiv show village shrines, and a ground plan in 
figure 26 is also given to show the disposition and airangem^t of the 
various concomitants. Some shrines have more in them than others, 
and frequemly a red sendur mark and cocoanut shells and ashes are 
the only tign that worship is carried on there. Hindu iaduences may 
be presuined. 

1 SMp. 10s. 
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Only once did we find a Kol shrine with a roof. Usually shiioes 
ate yost raised platforms of earth about the base of a tree, preferably 
a mm tree. The older and larger the tree the better. 

ConcomiiarUs of Worship. The following items are usually found 
as component parts of the central village shrines. 

1. Flags {Jhanda). Flags are an essential part of the soilage 
shrine. They are usually set up on bamboo poi» which are in turn 
bound to the trunk of the ntm tree. It is not infrequent that 
these are placed high above in the tops of the tree where the fiag waves 
over ail. The fag rnaV^ it known, they say, that the deity is present,' 
and the colours and colour combinations usually indicate which deities 
are likely to be found there. The flags also serve as an attraction to 
the godlings who may come and perch upon them. They also frighten 
away e%*il spirits. The bamboo pole is usually about fifteen feet long 
and may have from one to seven fiags attached to it. The viU^e pays 
for the purchase of these flags unless there is someone who wUhes to 
gain merit by giving them to the ahrioe. The Kol panda who is in 
cha^e of the shrine and its properties, puts the fiags on the pole and 
sets it in place. The flags themselves are from 18 to 24 inches in length 
and abcmt six inches wide at the widest part. 

In addition to these larger flags on the bamboo pole, there are 
always found smaller flags at the base of the tree or at the spot where 
the blood of the sacrifice is sprinkled. They aie quite small asd axe 
brought by individuals or families who place them in poartion wbea 
the oflering is made. These flags are usually red. 'When one seeks a 
boon from the goddess and a promise to g?ve a sacrifice if the 

boon is granted, he should set up a fl£^ as a witness to hzs promiae. 
A flag is set up by those going on a joumey aa a wicneas to the 
that they MQ make an offering when they return safdy. 

In general red ia the favourite cokmx of the dadSs There ore 
some clours which are charactenstic oi certain dotis. likftn 

Idadc; Asmani likes white or red; Khermai is sometimes ^ven green, 
though red is more common; yellow is for Sannyaai. This set-op 
lAcks consistency, like much among the K0I9, for some deny any parti¬ 
cular significance and say that the fl^ are merdy decorative. Whfie 
the smalkf fiags may be set up at any time, it is ustzol that the larger 
flags are set up only once or maybe twice a year, Cfmta a&d Kmwdr, 
sprii^ and fall, bdng the occulted times for new fbiga- 

2. Iron Trtdonis {Trisul). Theae are found in vaiyiz^ smea 
and numbers. There dtould be at least one long one with a very diarp 
pcant, see figure 9$, and there ne usually more. Smafiet ones 
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are very comm oil The trideut with the sharp point is used at the 
time the fanda or another is possessed of Khemaj, and la pierced 
through the tongue or cheek. 

3. Spiked Sandah {Kharau). Every well-equipped shrine should 
have at least one pair of* spiked sandals. These are made of pieces of 
wood in the shape of the sole of a shoe with sharp spikes driven thioi^h 
so that the person walking on them stands on the points. There is a 
wooden toward the front of each which fits between the big toe 
and the nest and holds the sandal on the foot. These are generally 
used*at the time of the trance. When the spirit of Kalimai possesses 
a man, it will be evidenced by his desire to put on these sandals and 
jump about in them. - 

4. Iron Toh^s [Chimia). There is also another Jdnd of iron 
instn^ment found in. these shrines; iron tongs used for taking coals 
out of the fire. When Sanoyasi deo comes upon a man he will take 
the tongs and l>ent bisnself with them, Hindu ascetics usually carry 
tongs. 

5. Iron [Gwia), This is a sort of magic chain made of 
iron hnks barbed with bits of steel. The handle by which it is grasped 
is also iron. During the barga, if one is possessed (particularly by 
Bhoiyan dto), he will pick up rhk and U sh himself till the blood 
comes. If some peson, possessed of an etdl spirit, is bror^bt before 
the shrine, smd the panda, in his trance recognises the reality of the 
spint poasearion, he will attempt to cast ont the spirit by lashii^ the 
unfortunate man. 

fi. Iron Nails. , Soore bits of iron or iron nails are usually found 
somewhere about the shrine. These serve a dual purpose: ^ey are 
tests for Khermai, and one possessed of her can stick them into his 
flesh witheut pain or discomfort. They are also used to frighten away 
evil spirits who may make a disturbance, and ate sometimes flung in 
their direction causing them to fly away. 

7. A Bad 0/ Spikes {Palna). Often a bed of spikes is found in 
connectwn with these shrines. This. too is to test spirit possessioiL 
One possessed of Kali will ‘seek to use the bed of spikes. 

d; A Ram's Horn is sometimes found.. It is lucky to have one 
and it protects the shrine. 

CUy Lamps (Dip). Clay dishes into which oil is poured and 
wicks attached are also found at ail shrines. Sweet oil and 
are mixed, and during the time of worship two pr three of these are 
lifted and kept burning. The pMda lights and cares for them. 

10, Ashes i'Rakha). A pile of ashes is always found somewh^ 
about the shrine. This is a good p r otec tive device against evil spirits.. 




Another shrine In a near b/ V|1la|e. See fl| 24 for ground plan 


PL*Tfi XXV. 



General view of V{lta|e shrines ee Barela. Of the ei|ht KoU 
may resort co only two; Marl Devi (left arrow) 
and Sitala Devl-^Extreme ri|hc. 



Shrine to Kherrral and Asmanl Devi at Benda Vdlage. 



Closer view of the same Shrine. See ground plan, fig, 27 
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If, durii^ a •vctibip period, a bawa does not oome when it should be 
^pected, ashes are spriokled over the worshipper. Probably some 
d^on is near, and the spirit of the dm will not enter as long as a bhui 
is about, and this will frighten him away. A person who is ill, or who 
is facing some danger, may come, malce an offering, and sprinkle ash& 
over himself, saying the magical words “ochha, ochha-." 

11, A Grass Bundle {Chhahur). This is the magic grass, and 
provides shade, shelter, and protection to deins. The chhahur is com* 
posed of stalks of wheat or some other sacred grass like kans {Saccharim 
sponlaneum), htsa {Poa cynoswvi'dcs) or urai (Vetii/era etianoides) 
tied in a bundle to the end of a bamboo srick, These bits of grass are 
taken from thatch roo& of the houses in the village, usually one stalk 
from each house. Thus each house honours the deity and vrUi therefore 
be protected. At times of smallpox or cholera this is a very effective 
procedure, and one or two stalks are brought from each house and tied 
together by the panda and set up. Bach family whkh ^ves the grass 
is thus protected. Strings of red, yellow and black beads are usually 
hung about the chhahur. They give the household added protection 
as ^ devis are still more pleased. 

12 . Flowers. Marigold {Ta^eUs erecfdj, and Tuiasi {Otymwn 

sanctum) plants are nearly always seen m connection with Kol shrines. 
The marigold is a sacred plant and is usually found in connection vnih 
Hindu worship, while plants are often fotmd there too. At 

yiaimur, Zali lived in a tuiasi plant and black h aggl es were hung 
upon it to indicate that fact, 

25. Bangles (Churi). Bangles, being a feminine adornment, are 
always found at Kol shrines. These are usually red, yellow or black 
in colour, and th^ seem to be used with dlsdimlnation. They may 
be tied on a pole or on a nim tree, or fastened to some part of the 
furnishings of the shrine. 

T4. Vermilicm {Sendur). Red lead is very necessary in workup. 
It was seen how it stimulated Mahabir into action. Devis like it, and 
it is also a devil scarer and helps to protect the shrine. 

15, Mounds (Pinda). It is not infrequently foxmd that there 
axe one or more mounds raised on the mud platform to represent devis 
and to be their dwelling place. These are generally whitewashed once 
a week. At Saimur, one was for IChermai and the other for Mari 
devi ; at Benda Bhainsokbar was worshipped r.hi<t way. 

16. Earikenware Vessels {Ghara). These are not always found, 
but during the hot season are usually hung either in the tree or ca a 
pole over the shrine. Sometimes liquor is kept in them. This is 
pleasing to the goddesses, especially Kali. Somerimes wat» is k^ 
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in these vessds, and a tiny bole pierced in the bottom so that the water 
drops over the shnne. This is popular in warm weather when the 
dwi should be cooled and the dripping water is pleasing to her. 

37. TifKfl (T^ka). Women often place a small round dot made 
of Uc tinsel on the centre of their foreheads > It is usually of red colour. 
These bits of tinsel are used in the shrines as well, and are stuck on it 
here and there. The devis lilce them and they help to attract them to 
the shrine, 

18. Siom (PatiMar). Bits of stone, usually pieces rounded in the 
bed of streams and long^sh in shnpe, are often found somewhere about 
the shrine. This xnay be an imitation of the Salagratna stones found 
in eonnectbu with the wor^iip of Vishnu, Sonietuiies they are of 
iingam type such as used in the worship of Siva. 

This siuns ivp the items usually found in Kol shrines. Probably 
no shrine we saw had ah these components, though the Kaimur shrine 
came nearest to it. In addition to the above, there was at Kahnur 
an uutisual feature. This was a flat stone which had apparently come 
from some andent Hindu temple and on which two figures were carved. 
The panda of the shrue claimed that it was brought from Rewa and 
that the figures represented Sharda and Kahd. The stone must have 
wd^ied about dghty poimds, but. it was claimed, if a horn oflcring 
vfert performed wh^ it was moved, it became very l^t and was 
easy to transport. It was coloured red with $«ndur. It will have 
been notieed how imperfectly anthropomorphized the godlings are, 
and that so special images are required. 

TbA only ]C<d shrine which had brick walls and a roof was found 
on tile octakirts of KatnL The room measnred about flve feet square 
inside, was four feet 1 ^, and had a fiat roof. This was called the 
shrine of Rhermai, although on the flat top Barmai was said to dwell. 
Also tongs were there for Sannyasi dto. The visual bundle of Aons 
grass spontanevm) was on top. of it. 

^e offerings, the lighting of the lights and the plaoii^ of the 
necessary parts, are ah in the hands of the panda. It is not part of his 
wwk, however, to keep the ^irine dean and, properly plastered. This 
is the duty of the women of the village, and they take turns in doing 
it. The shrine is ^dasteced at least onoe a week and deaned oftenei. 
The sweepings, including aahes, dust, bits of cocoanut and the 
like, are not swept to the gimmd b^de the shrine, but are carefully 
pat into a basket by the wmnan who is doing the work. If they 
should he thrown out upon the ear^, evil will result, so they are oasried 
to a stream or a tank and thrown into the water. They are sacred ashes, 
likgied unto the ashes following a cremation and must be respected. 
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Worship ai a Shrine. An account may he« lie given of the worship 
of the smallpox goddess as witnessed at a village shrine. The first hint 
of the matter was the beat of drums as a group approached the shrine. 
The instrument was a kettle-drum, hung about the neck of the dmmmer. 
I'ollowing the drummer came a young man with a brass tray filled udth 
small puris and cocoanuts, carried on his shoidder. Beside him was a 
younger boy who was carrying two red flags, one of them rather large 
and on a long pole, and the other proportionately shorter. Both flags 
tapered to a point. Next came a woman apparently much perturbed, 
with dishevelled hair. Her head was partially covered by her sari. 
Close behind was her husband who seemed to be a rather elderly man, 
and with him was a small boy who appeared to be ill. It was not realiz* 
ed at first that this boy was the victim of amallpos. When they reached 
the shrine the drummer took his stand to one side and continued to beat 
his drum, while a woman came up and pour^ water over the shrine and 
the representations of Khermai and Asmam devi. As the drummer played, 
the woman with the dishevelled hair, who happened to he the mother 
of the lad, began to stretch hersdf repeatedly at full length before the 
shrine, and then, as it were, measured her length around and around the 
platform on which the shruie was situated. As she did this, she held 
a cocoauut in her r^ht hand. She was then followed by her husband 
who rolled in the dust before the shrine until instructed by the panda 
to measure his length around the as bis wife was doing. Just 
before he came to the shrine his body been anointed wiria hdldi 
and oil, and this gathered much dust and dirt. The larger boy with 
the tray also went about the shrine as did the boy who had carried the 
flags. They did not, however, measure their lengths. An unck £rom 
some other village joined them asd each went around s ev en tisies in 
a clockwise direction Except ior drumming, the meaauring <Ef 
their lengths about the shrine was done in lienee. Only the aduhs 
actually measured their lengths. 

When the proper number rounds had been completed, the 
group stopped at the steps of the platform in front of devi's 

shrine. The tray of cocoanuts and puris was placed on the platiocm 
and the people ascended the steps and sat on the platform. The 
drummer seated himself and continued the beating the dram, and 
the mother of the skk hoy b^an to perfons acts In which ^ ^peared 
to be imploring the deity. She prostrated her head to the .ginand, 
then sat up and wfldly swung her body, first from the upright poaitjoa 
.with a swe^Hng motion, to a position of prostiate petition. Except 
for the gen^ drummii^ all this too was done in sikoce. She then 
poured water over the shrine and wiped it carefully with a rag. Asmanf 
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was wash&d as well ^Tlie puris were than put r^ht besida tbs sbriae 
in pSas aud the cocoanuts in front. The two hags carried by the 
boy were set up along with others which had accumulated at the 
ahrine» the larger by Rhermai and the smaller cue by Asmanimai. 
Two ox three o£ the cocoamrts were then broken and laid before the 
daviS. 

Another procession now started, this tune around the shrine of 
Rhenuai only. It too went in a clockwise direction, not around the 
platform, as a whole, but on the platform and around the detrt. This 
time three rounds were made. The woman with the dishevelled hah 
and her husband both measured their lengths in this procession, but 
the others did not do so. they simply walked aiouud. The group then 
gathered ^ain in front of Khermai and the woman once more pros¬ 
trated herself, although not as vigorously as before. In the meantime 
the di'ununer came down and sat beside a small b&^ near the shrine. 
His wife spread out a piece of cloth in front of him, and the villagers 
proceeded to pour out their o&erings of rice, wheat, dal aud the like 
onto the cloth. It was said that this went to the drummer. At the 
same tune individual members of the group on the platform were 
breaking the remaining cocoannts into pieces. These were dis¬ 
tributed to everyone within sight. The puris were sot distributed; 
that would be done later ou. 

The accompanying diagram shows the arrangement of this shrine 
and gives an idea of what was done. See ^ure 27 and plate szv. 

O/fmngs at the Shrine. Considerable mentiou has been made 
of the ofierings ptesented at Rol shrines, but mote should be added 
and the matter summarised. 

The general tendency is toward offerings of cocoanuts and food 
rather than animals. This is partly due to economic reasons, but 
xuay also be due to the induence of the Vaishnavite sect of Hindrusm. 

The most common sing le offering is the kom, which is essentially 
a ffre sacriffee. This must have been borrowed from the Hindus. Into 
the fixe burning before the deity is dropped gki and incense. Somerimes 
pieces of cocoaaat, or seeds and drops of lime juice are added. 

The cocoasQt is universally offered, and it has bees suggested 
that it is symbolic of human sacrifice and that the shell represents the 
human skull. As a rule Sols seem to have no knowledge of this point 
of view. At the temple of Shardamai and Maihar, the Brahmin priest 
told us the cocoanuts were symbolical of the head of a certain Alhandal 
who used to bathe Shardamai daily wdth water and finally sacrificed 
his own head to her. She was so pleased at this that she gave him 
the gift of immortality. According to Crooke, Alha and Udal were. ^ 


1 
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two Banapbar Bajpiit heroes engaged ia a war betweeo two Rajpnt 
clans. Tliis was dated about 1165-1203 A,D.‘ 





Fig. 57 

Usually the cocoauut is dist laid whole before the deity, and 
after the ceremonies have been performed and any invocations oSered 
by tbe panda, the cocoanut is broken by bittbg it on the ground or 
on a stone. It is always struck on the stone; not broken by being 
hit by a stone or other instrument. The shell is thrown aside and 
the edible portion ^aced before the deity. Pieces are distznbotied to 
each of the worshippers and onlookers, who then eat before her. A 
priest may break a cocoauut in the absence of the offerer, if Hat latt^ 
is not able to be present, 

l^emons or limes are also offered. These please and attract the 
They are also liked by demons and may attract them. Should 
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such seem to be the case, a piece of lemon may be thrown well away 
from the shriDe. The evil spirit will go after it. forgetting all aboitt 
what is going on at the shrine. Snch spirits are easily outwitted in 
this manner. 

Poods offered include almost all kinds cooked in ghijtuHs, 
khkhri and various sweets. Ghi itself is frequently put about. 

Animals which make acceptable offerings include the chicken, 
goat, and sheep- The tatter is very expensive and is not often re¬ 
sorted to. The mature goat or pig is ahn^ never sacriffced ^young 
on^ are preferred by the devis. Usually a d^i de^res a female of the 
species offered^ a dsota a male. The aniinfli to be sacriffced is 
brought before the shrine, having been first washed and marked with 
ssnditr. Its throat is cut with an iron knife and the blood is sprinkled 
directly before the symbols, or at the foot of the tree where the little 
ffags are located. Sometimes the anttnsl is decapitated with a single 
blow, and only the head is taken on the platform, and blood from it 
dropped over the symbols. The auimal is then cleaned, cooked and 
eaten beside the shrine, and the people partake of a ceremonial meal 
t<%ether. The bones and bits left over are carefully gathered and 
taken away, either by some low-caste Hindu who may be arouad, 
or by some “Sxsl who takes them outside the village boundary and 
depo^ la a naU or place where water is likely to flow. The 
kid or suckling pig costs from one to three rupees each depending 
upon the size. Kob sever raise pigs and so have to buy them. Goats, 
however, are often kept and are generally available. The kind and 
rise of Minimal offered usually depends on the economic condition of 
the worshipper. It is abo said that when a man desires to make an 
offering, he will pray that in a dream the kind of offering he 
should make may be revealed to him. A panda's advice is also 
sought. 

Some deities are said to have particular preferences regarding 
the colour of the finimfll sacrificed. Elob are far from consistent, 
but generally for Kali or Kalika, the colour should be black. Khennai 
generally prefers white and Uarimai red. Most of the d^vis are not 

very t^i’gfTiminflritig . 

Kob make these offerings in order to protect themselves from 
the * troubles, diseases and miseries of life. Posribly they will lead the 
deities to be merdful. They are promised that if all goes well they 
will receive sacrifices and offerii^ regularly. If offered properly, 
these sacrifices are thought to bind the ddty and practically force her 
to do as the worshipper desires. The people are thus psychologically 
confident of a good outcome. If the deities are kept pleased and happy 
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in this way, all is W€ll; but if they get ai^ry, they will trouble the 
people who have ii^lected them. 

TiiE HouE Shrines fouud at the homes are much 

simpler than the village ahiiues and are found either inside or just 
outside the house, or in both places. Those outade the house are 
placed in the front -wall facing the court^'ajd, and the ^vall of the bouse 
Is a part of the shilne. Sometimes a little hole is made in the wall to 
shelter the d£vt when it xaius. These shrines may be dedicated to 
any of the tifins mentioned in the preceding pages^Asmanimai, Kaiiiuai, 
l^enziai, Masiniai and Sbaidaniai being the most commonly wor¬ 
shipped outside the house. One £nds Sags above, and also below; 
the iron trident; black and other kinds of bangles ; a saUigrama stone; 
s^\*r marks and the like. Iron lashes and strings of I^ads ate not 
uncommon. 

The place reserved within the dwellii^ for the household goddess, 
or god is even simpler. There is a niche in the wall from four to aiz 
inches above the floor. Within the niche is fouud a sai^rAma stone 
01 some iron symbol reddened with $endw, VermiUon is also daubed 
on the wall round the niche. The floor space immediately below the 
deity is plastered with cowdung. A small trident usually leans 
against the wall at one side of tlie shrine; there is a dip whidi is 
lighted at dusk, w'hen the women of the house prostrate themselves 
before the shrine. As was noted, both kinds of shrines are usually 
foimd. If the house is just a hut of branches, and there is no earthen 
wall, symbols of the dehies adll be found on the floor in one of the 
comers. The house stmne is generally called dewakar or 

IDevi Possession. (Bocm). The phenomeson spoit possession 
ia fairly common among certain of the lower classes. The Eob al» 
practise this. The trance occurs before the vCQage shrine and is 
usually induced only at the tine of the Jawara festivals, which come 
at the spring and autumnal equinox. It may be resorted to on other 
occasions If there seems to be a case of esctreme necessity. The actual 
tzsiice is induced partly by the »nging and the beating of drums, at whkh 
Kols are so adept. The person seeking the takes his place before 
the d«vi ftuti after a period of concentration and emotion b^ins to tsembS^ 
then shout, beat himself upon the ground, and becomes in appeaxancs a 
totally diflereot petscm. During this time be will answer questions pot 
to by ptfsons aeddng guidance, who believe riiaf it & not be that 
is answering them, but spirit at that time in him, Doriag 

this period, the one under the possession of the d«n b ^acrically insea- 
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sible to pain, and voty painful tbinga may. be resorted to without any 
apparent sensation on his part. Some drug may be partly responsible. 

There are ceraia tests as to whether a person is truly possessed 
of the or not. The following are tests Kols have given- 

1 . A trambliog ftod jerking pf the head nnd limbs. 

S. A sCatP M Mmi-cooBciouanecs. H« is clearly not himseU. but is 
able tP recogoiae the people who stand abput him aod ask him qusetions., 

5. The utteribg pf the magic words: '*oohha» ochha.” No mean- 
inga ppuld be given for this, but it represents a gaepbg e^ort.^ 

4. The uttering of other nnlDteUigible words and phrasea. 

6. The ability to walk and jump about on spiked sandals without 
evidenoe of or discomfort. 

6, The lashing of tbe back with t1>d iron laah until it is raw 
and bleeding. 

7. The of tiie point of the trident through the tongue, 

cheek, or tlie akin of the neok and leaving it tlkare from a half hour to Swo 
hoars. During this time the pecsoo may move about, and if it is not 
through his tongue, may answer questions. This is said to be the supreme 
teat. It is olauaed that no eorss or bleedir^ follow it and that it is treat* 
ed by a mi:cture of ashes, ghi, pan end lime juice. 


It k not held that all of these must concur to give ade<^uate proof; 
ynd thop gh often they do not go as far as really wotindii^ themselves, 
the bftofa is still r^arded as a genuine one. 

li two men, for instance, should be possessed at the same time 
by difierent devis, there may be a contest between those particular 
dsvis should there be any enmity between them. One may try to defeat 
the other, and the result is a fight between the men. 

Kol women are also said to have the bava. but with them this 
phenomenon is not nearly so common. It is taken as a sign that the 
deity is pleased with them; 

Xhirii^ the time of tbe batea, people come Heking guidance and 
help for their troubles : childless women ask what ofierings they should 
give in order that they may bear children; domestic troubles are told 
and their solution asked for; ills^, lack of work and the like, are 
all brought b^ore the devi, and an answer is forthcoming. 

Following is a description of a bawa seen by the author. It was 
a Domar battn, not a Sol one, but Indians with Sol froevos 

said that it was not essentially different. The baaa was pexioimed 
under abnormal circumstapces : it was not done before a regular 
shrine, but one improvised against a telephone pole. 

The assistant first cleared a spot of grass making a bare area 
about two feet wide and three feet long. The one who was to perform 
then came and poured a little water over the spot, rubbed the earth 

1 11 oAf bo ocafiO«6*d vzlb (be aeme OJBA or "Biediciee meo*'. 
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and soothed it. THs wa^ to td:e the place ol plastering. When 
this was done, he set in place the articles that were brot^ght along for 
the ceremony. These included a cocoauut, some flowers, sendw 
powder, ghi, camphor balls, an iron ring, sweet oil, some bits oi iron, 
a bottle of coimtry liquor, and two limes. Sonxe blinking charcoal 
was bro\ight from a bouse nearby. There was a group who had come 
to sing and play the drums. A song or two was sung while prepaid' 
tions were being made. 

The ^mdur was mixed with gU to form a paste, some of which 
was daubed on the pole immediately back of the cleared spot, also 
some on the pania'i forehead and upper arms. On the left arm 
three daubs, and on the right arm two. A sort of trident was also marked 
on the telephone pole with the undur. Nest the coals were handed 
him, and were placed within the iron ring. The lamp with the sweet 
oil was lit, after a cotton wick had been rolled for it by band. The bottie 
of country liquor was opened and some poured out to the left of the 
cocoanut which was leaning against the base of the pole. As he poured 
the fanda muttered charms, held the lamp above the cocoanut 
for a few moments, then set it down before it. Next a few cloves 
were taken and after havir^ been put to his lips, stuck itmo the 
ground about him and into bis loin cloth. From the vessel cont^niog 
g«ki he took a few drops and let them fall on the glowing charcoal, 
which flamed up and gave ofl the incense of bumi^ butter. He 
uttered the word ‘'Bamchandra”, and some other incaptarions, and 
more ghi was dropped on the Are. One of the limes was then cot with- 
a knife into two pieces and placed to the right and the Left of the 
burning ghi in the iron ring. The singing now began ui real earnest. 
The camphor balls were next set aflie and put on top of the cut limes. 
Bverything was apparently ready for the comix^ of the Be 
turned around to the group and hailed them as if taking fareweO^ 
and with folded hands began to meditate, looldi^ steadily upward 
at the electric light which had been fastened to the pole, for it was 
about eight p.m. As he did this, his assistant, who happened to be 
hte brother, began angrily to address someone in the unseen wodd 
a gd looked toward the south as he called. Before long oot ooold 
Borioe that the man's aims were b^imning to quiver. The mosde 
became more strident aiid the man began to shake his bead whSe his 
whole body swayed from sde to side. He drew in hk abdomen aad 
stuck out his chest repeatedly. He picked up a ivpe laah axtd la^ed 
his own ha<^. Then ^e assistant with a loud tone and a hard look 
invoked Kali, sayiag, ''Kaii CaiottUaaaii lutpr fto” : *RaU of 
be ha:e' I Then it seemed that the spirit came upon him for the fust 
21 
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time, as he began to jerk wHh great spasms, jumped up in a frenzy, 
screained and shouted. The assistant then showed his brother a 
rupee and challenged Kali to show herself in her best possible form 
and then put the rupee beside the fire. This broixght on a very wild 
period of shouting falling to the earth and of beating himself ndth 
the laab. tense face was that of-another, and his eyes were glassy. 
He kept bis tongue stuck out in imitation of Kali whose representations 
always show her with outstretched tongue. He also held out his hands as 
Kali does in her pictures. wri things and tremblings now ceased, 
and he asked in a harsh voice if anyone wanted to ask advice of her, 
for he had become Kalimai. One of the Hindxt women living on the 
compound coine forward and asked why she had no children. She 
crawled up to him on hands and feet, and had her forehead on the 
ground. The goddess answered through the man possessed, that she 
had no issue because her mind was polluted, and charged her to 
worship her (Kali) or worship Bhagawan. He then took some ashes 
from the coals of the fire and throwing them upon her announced that 
she would have an issue within ten years. 

A man came forward and asked the best method of worsliip. 
The answer was very mdefinite: if he worshipped, he would be 
prosperous. Then he became very excited and swaying looking 
fieicdy at the questioner said in md4:nation: "You have come to test 
me, but haven’t I done many things for you ? Tell me the truth, 
haven't I done much for you ?" The man became so excited that he 
was Hiding and beating himself upon the ground, first with one shoulder 
then the other, and then in an up-right position, beating his arms. 
Another came and asked a question, but no attention was paid to >>«Tn 
A woman whose husband had disappeared came humbly crawling 
towards him. She wanted to know whether her husband was still 
living and if so where he was. The devi answered between broken 
breaths saying that the husband had left the woman at her own requeeh 
fttid that she was thus to blame. The solution given was to "wor^p 
me daily for a month, and a qaarter, give youi ofierings daily at my 
temple in the Saddar for a month and a quarter, and for tl^ period 
abstain from the use of salt in your food. Have your heart clean and 
you will get your desire/' Another woman said that one of her re¬ 
latives had gone to his country and had not yet returned. Would he 
come back ? The reply was, "He is all right, btrt his heart has tttrned 
away from you. He will return in a few days.” 

The woman who had asked about her childlessness now asked 
what kind of an offering should give to Kali. A wave of frenzy 
came upon the fellow and he said, "Offer an animal in my name; feed the 
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panchayal-“ He hissed some more, went throu|;b a great shakiug and 
again added, “Don't yon see my truth? You have called me to test 
my power, but I am showing you my glory." Turning to the spectators, 
he demanded if there was anyone else who had a request to make. 
The assistant then poured o\it before him on the ground some more of 
the country liquor. This greatly excited the maa who screamed, 
jumped up and down, and after putting his mouth to the ground 
several times licked up the liquor In the madness of emotion. Then 
taking a bit of the lime he squeezed some out on the fire and said, 
"May all your desires be fulfilled." 

The fellow then took up his knife began to cut the end of the 
little finger on his right hand. We did not see any blood actually come 
out. There was more frenzy and hisses, and Kali left him; other 
goddesses and gods possessed him in turn, and he shouted out the 
name of the deities as they were coming upon him. He went through 
certain motions supposed to be characteristic of the deity but these 
could not always be detected as the scene shifted rapidly. The 
followup deities came upon him in turn; Marhidevi, Hinlag devi, 
Phulinatimai, Bmdabasinl, Bhawaui, Cbausatt (64) Jogiuis (of Marble 
Bocks Hill), Sitalaniai, Uddan Begni (goddess of Aeroplanes), Asiuani- 
devi (which caused a further writhing), then a long burst of cruel 
laughter, and the name Maoidas which, they said, was the god of the 
cemetery. More liquor was poured out, and ftuy again possessed 
the man. He was covered with perspiration. But the mood im* 
mediately changed, and he began to cry and sob like a child. Then 
rushing backwards and forwards and throwing himself writhing on 
the ground, he sat up with a triumphant look on his face, beat his 
arms with his fists and announced that he was Bir Pehalvaa, the god 
of wrestlix^. Then last of all he changed bade into Kali, az:d soon 
again made out that he was cutting his fittle finger, and held it over 
the fire as if to squeeze out some drops of blood'—an ofieriog to the 
bloody goddess. The musicians did not play all through the per¬ 
formance, but at this point they again took up their drumming and 
sinpug and shouted ''KaJimai kt jai “—Hail to Kali, The chief 
character then took a bit of ashes and gave to his assistant, who 
sprinkied them over the singers, at which they shouted "Hail, fiCarhai 
Mata, Hail." The man now threw himself on his back and writhed 
again in seeming agony; then jumped up and forward to the demeirts; 
took up the iron ring, poured out gM on the fire, whidi had been kept 
goii^ by the assistant; poored some more liquor on the ground, re¬ 
moved the outer covering of the cocoanut and put the pieces in the 
fire ; took the cocoanut in his hands and held it up in worsh^; th^ 
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broke it 'Qpon a stone and separated the kemd, putting a bit of it in 
the ftie. The juice of the reanainini; lime vas squeezed out on the 
ground, the oil oi the lamp was poured out, the knife was stuck into 
the ground and water sprinkled about seven times as he muttered 
incantations. Then with a shout he fell hack exhausted, where he 
lay for several minutes before opening his eyes in a sort of stupefied 
manner. The pieces of cocoanut were then distributed to the singers 
and players. The znao sat up, seemed normal again, and showed his 
hands, as if to say that the wounds were healed and no ill bad befallen 
him. The group left and went to their homes. We heard later that 
they got thoroughly intoxicated and had a pjg for a feast The 

whole perforsiance lasted approximately an hour. 

GoDDSSS Septs. Kols do not worship all the goddesses men¬ 
tioned in the previotts lists, but usually limit themselves to certain of 
them ; they have a certain number which they call their own deities, 
Usually the son should worship the same number as the father wor¬ 
shiped, but not necessarily the same ones. By way of illustration, 
the following shows the reaction of five Kols who happened to be 
talking about this ; 

1. Three Ddries: Shardamai, Kalimai and Bannatimai. 

2. Three : Kalki, Phuhnari and Sharda. 

3. Said he too had three and named those in 2. 

4. pour: Fhonamuki, Athabhuji, Loihadhar, Asmani. 

5. Seemed much puzzled and said ^e worshipped several but 
no partietdar number. 

Tn£BS AND RsuGiOK. In another place more will be said about 
Kol beliefs concerning trees-‘ The chief trees thought of in con¬ 
nection with deities are noted here : 

The Nim (Mdia tuutdiracfUa) is the best tree for the Kol and is 
considered to be the home of Khermai, althoi^ other devis also 
like it 

The Pi^ tree {Ficus rdiposA) and the banyan tree (Pscus 
indica) are the home of Baran dec and other rather dangerous spirits. 
At Sehora a giant danawa lives in a fip<d tree. 

The Tamarind tree {Tamarindus indicus) is a favourite home of 
the churel, a particularly vicious spirit, but is also the abode of Chithra 
detfi. 

The Banyan tree also shelters Basdeo and Sannyasi. 


J. Sm ^pt«r iz. 
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Reu&ious Festivals of the Kols. The chief re%ious festivals 
that Kols have interest in are the following: 

i4m4t<»sya—"No moon day.” Monthly. 

Da 4 ara —on the tenth (<fas<3) day of the month Ktmwar. 

'Dfwai *—lamp festival, first day of Kartik, twenty days after 
Dasaia. 

fjatdi —"greenery”, during the monsoon time: Srawaii. 

Hariyari-^ form of Haieli. 

spring equinoctial festival in the mouth of Pbag at 
full moon. 

/utt'ora—'twice a year : just before HoH and again before Dasara. 

KhajUniya —a portion of the Jawara festival and sometimes a 
synonym for it. 

Khicheri —named but not dearly differentiated. 

Marpah—in memory of the dead. 

Na^panchami —the snake festival in Srawan. 

Naod^trgan-^a. part of the Jawara festival. 

Fhag —the same as Holi. 

PwsnH-^'a festival known in Rewa. 

RsiUrt—"protector”, the ceremony of amulet tying. In Sawan. 

RatttMmani —Ram's birthday, 9tb day of Chaita. 

Sirvani —another name for the Rakhi festival. 

Tija —another name for Khajlenlya. 

These festivals however, are not all of equal value, but as far as 
possible we have ^veo a description of them and of how the Kols 
enter into the same. Hindu infiuences are apparent. 

Amava^a. This is a monthly festival and is observed on the 
day when the moon is "new" that is, on the dark of the moon. It is 
only observed, however, by the more Hinduised Kols. As the new 
moon comes forth in its purity, all should be made ready to recdve her. 
The women busy themselves in cleaning and plastering their houses, 
mending the boles or broken plaster, and making everytiung spick and 
span. The men may go to Kerbudda to bathe. Amoi^ Hindus 

attention is paid to Amavasya, and should it fall on Mbod^ 
"it Is sacred, people fast, bathe, make gifts to Brahrmns, and Woceh^ 
the holy Fig tree.”^ Xn this connection the Kols will pluck oS hUs 
of their garments and throw them toward the moos, as deeexfbed on 
^wvioos pages.’ The festival is apparentiy a Vadie cee nz»d seedless 

1 Or«Qk«, W., SaUfion A foUiort of NartUn htdia. {». S& 
t 8e«pF. ISl, 2M. 
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to say, Kols livijig away from strong Hindu influences do uot pay 
particular attention to this, although it is known and mentioned. 

Dasara is a very important Hindu festival and is celebrated on 
the tenth day of the Hindu mojttli Kunutar —portions of September and 
October. In this case again, the Kols enter into it quite freely, yet 
it is not one of their important festivals The Hindu legends con¬ 
nected with this day seem to indicate that it is a day to cdebrate a 
victory and hold military displays. 

Any observation aznoi^ the Kola usually takes the form of a 
procession of men to the vill^e boundary, carrying with them lights 
and torches, the procession being marked by the beatlr^ of drums 
and the singing of the men. From there they return home rejoicing as if 
from a victory, and are greeted by the women who have a feast ready. 

It is abo a semi-agricultural festival with some, as the wheat 
should not be sown till after Dasara. Ten days before Dtmtra wheat 
is sown in the houses. This is discussed in connectiou with the 
Jaward festival,* which seems to be the most important to the Kol 
and overlaps both Dasara and ffoU. 

Devaii. This is the feast of lights and comes twen^ days after 
Dasara, and is held on the new moon day {Amavasya) of the Hindu 
month KarHk (October-November). This too is predominantly a 
Hindu festival, and the Kols observance is largely by imitation. 
Hindus set out lights, aud the illuminations, particularly in cities 
where it is well observed, are very beautiful. The Hindu believes that 
on this night the souls of the good dead return to visit their old haunts. 
So the houses are made ready—all is clean; old earthen lamps are 
thrown away and new ones replace them. The new ones should bun 
all night, and the family will stay up to receive the spirits of their 
deceased, not yet reborn. 

Kols usually go no further than flist buniiiig a diya inside the 
bouse in front of the inner place of worship, invokii^. they say, 
Shardamai, thoi^h the names of all the gods and goddesses known to 
them should be uttered before the shtine, as well as the names of their 
own sainted dead. Then the lamp is taken up and together with a 
few others is set on the doorstep to guide the spirit. If the Kol has 
any wealth, he may worship that too; but there is usually so little 
that they do not take it into account. 

Hartli. The word literally means "greenery", and it appears 
that only the Hinduized Kob have much knowledge of it. Amoi^ 

\ P»g* 16d, 
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ortliodox Hindus each passage of the smi fr<^ one constellation to 
another is luarked by some kind of ceremony. The change after the 
sun has reached its most uorthem course coincides with the coming 
of the welcome monsoon zauis, which tun\ the dry and dusty lands 
into a parailise of green. Kiisseit and Hiralal also note that the 
Surmis, an agricultural caste in the Central Provinces, keep this 
festival in the'month of Sravan (July* August). ‘ 

Hariyayi. This has been* nanved to us by KoU and is probably 
very similar to, if uot identical wtU, the HarcU festival. Crooke has 
a few words by way of iiiioruiation : “Bhuiyas, KoI$, aud Binds of 
the United Provuices also worship during the ramy season Haiy&ri 
Devi, 'Mother of Oreeneiy', by employii^ their Baiga priest to sacrihee 
chickexis and to pour a libation of wine on the field after harvest or 
before the sowing season,"^ 

Holt. This festival is usually called Pka^ by Kols as it occurs 
in the month of Pkaguti (February'-Marcb). It is essentially a spring 
festival, largely entered into aud carried on by the lower cast^ It 
marks the coming of spring, and the s^mipathetic m^k in the ceremony 
teiLds to promote the fertility of crops and auiinals. 

Kols who live in or near dties and towns observe this jnore than 
those isolated in villages. In Kewa a group of Kols claimed that 
they would not particularly observe it, but Kols near Jubhulpore 
that those who remained behind in Rewa observed it much more 
folly than they who had left and come away. 

Preparations for the Phag festival were watched is a Kol village 
close to Jubbulpore, aud our enquiries were freely answered, The 
first part of the festival centres around a great bonfire which is arranged 
much as Hindu castes construct it. This should always be built ou^ 
side the ^dll^ and eastwards, towards the rising sun. H one Kni 
village cannot get up enot^ en^usiasm for a good edebration, they 
may join with another village in their preparations, or several villages 
may join together, The wood for the fire may be taken by force or stolen 
from its owners, and the owners are not supposed to make ax2y protest. 

The place chosen for the fire is first cleared and levelled. In the 
centre a hole is dx^, into which the pole, around which the wood is to 
be stacked, will be inserted. Two pice, some haidt and a supi»i nut 
are dropped into the hole. The central pole should be and$ wood* 
the castor ofi stalk {Palma christi), and around this Mat wood, bm^ 
and other infia.m.mable materials are laid. The larger the pile the more 

1 HaiM^ Mod Bifltl, TriUs aud Cudt*, V(d. IV. p. $4. 

2 CkMk;«, W., Of. Oit., p. 2S5. 
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successful the ceremony. Last of all the whole is covered 'vnth a layer 
of dry grass. 

The time lor the actual lighting is learned from the Hindu pandit 
who knows horoscopy and can tell it exactly. Theoretically the pile 
should be lighted at full moon, when the sun and the moon are exactly 
in opposition. This may occur before sunset, and If so, the pile should 
be lighted as soon as dusk has fallen. It was to be lighted in the case 
we inTestigated at 3 a.m. When the hour has come, all who take 
part in the festivities gather round the sacred pile with mitch laughing 
and vulgar Jesting. A cocoanut is usually broken just as the fire is 
touched ofi. The hie is lit from burning cow dung cakes; and before 
touched off, it is carried by the panda seven times around the pile 
which is always kept to his right, so that he goes clockwise about it. 

The glowii^ cow dung cakes are then inserted into the wood and grass 
drawn over it, and the fire begins. One should never blow upon this 
fire to get it started. It should be fanned, but never blown from the 
mouth. Now the whole group will circumambulate the fire in a 
clo^wise direction, throwing w'heat or other gifts into it. Later on, 
as the fire dies down, some daring youths may jump over it or run 
throijgh it. As the group goes about the fixe, they shout: "Hori ha, 

Hoti tnaia, thou wheat our Hori maia." Hori is used for 
BoU. Sin ging is kept up all night, and more wood may be thrown 
upon the fixe. 

With the Hghting of the fire, the obscenity of this festival is 
loosened, and may be resorted to all sight and the next day. Obscene 
songs of the Kabin type in which the sexual act is described with 
appropriate gestures are sung. These are not directed against any 
particular individual, and no offense shonld be taken by anyone. A 
woman may snatch away a bit of the clothes of a man known to bet, 
such as his cap or pa^ or cloth fiung over bis shoulder. He miist 
give her a present before he can recover it, and the hat should be filled 
with gtw (raw sugar) and sweets before he can get it back. Sexual 
license is permitt^ at this tune. 

Certain prophecies about the coming harvest are made by 
observing the way the fire boms, the smoke rises, and how it is carried 
away by the wind. 

On the day following liberties of all kinds ate taken with people. 

Dust, mud, dirt, and water coloured ted, are thrown over passers-by, 
Sagar garlands are exchax^ed and indecent remarks passed. Kahi^ 
songs and others celebrating Krishna's love affairs are sung. The j 
more shameless a lowcaste man can be, the more lustily he is cheered ] 


by his companions. 


There Is no redress for those insulted on 
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occasion^ as siicb acts arc not considered really reprehensible it done 
during Hdi. 

Jawara. This is the most important of the festivals observed 
by the Kols and while linked to Hindu observances, is nevertheless 
probably a mudi more primitive affair than many Hindu ceremonies. 
The jAwara festival conies twice a year, in the Spring in the Hindu 
month of Chaiia (March-April). and the Fall in the month of Kuitwar 
(September-October), The former begins on the first day of the 
Hindu year in the month Chaila, and lasts for nine days ending on 
RamnavAmi or the birtiiday of Rama. In the Fall it comes durii^ 
the first pine days of Kunufur and ends just before Dasaxa on the 
tenth of Kunsjfor. The Fall festival comes just before the sowii^ of 
the winter crop of wheat, and the Sprii^ festival conies just after it 
has been reaped. 

The Javara festival is entered into by the Kols with great 
enthusiasm, and it is during this period that the haaa or spirit posses* 
aonis most common. During the nine days of the festival, singing, dancing 
and the beating of drums are kept up almost incessantly after nightfall. 

It is called JawarA festival after the juafi plant, a la^e millet. 
Sorghum tnUgari. As this is not gro\,'ji to a great extent in Central 
India, It is more usual to find that wheat rather than jawar is used 
in the ceremonies. On the first day of the nine days' celebration, a 
room or portion of a room is plastered and made ready for the sowings. 
A ceremonial bath should be taken first, and the one who plants the 
wheat should care for it the rest of the nine days. The wheat is then 
sown in earthen ^vessels or sometiiiies in leaf dishes filled irith 

earth, which is well-manured so that the wheat will grow nicely. It 
is watered daily and a few drops of milk are ^mnkled over it in 
order to* make ft grow even better. The w a ter should never be put 
on plants directly from the hand, preferably the roots of a bailey 
plant should be dipped into the water and thus it is sprinkled upon 
the growing plants. The vessels kept indoors and probably not 
far from one of the household goddesses. It Is said tbat all Kols do 
not sow this wheat, only those whose forefathers did so, or perhaps also 
tiiose who have made some vow* before a deity. 

During the nine days of this celebration almost all the Kol 
deities are invoked and worshipped, and there is much aingang before 
the village shrines, and bavas are common.. The eighth is the 
one most likely for a bava. for that night all fixe people in the village 
ere required to fast During the nine days, the person oaring for the 
whe&t should fast in the evenings. The long stalks have spmng up 
by this time and are now ready to be taken out. 

22 
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llhe ninth day is the final day oi the Jawaret festival. The 
greenUh-yeUowisli wheat can xiow be btonght out and something 
foi«toI<l, in the case of the Fall festival, about the coming crop. If 
the wheat has grown nicely, in spite of tlie fact that it has been kept 
judoors, and in addition freq,uently covered by a basket, it is a sign 
that there will be a good crop of wheat. If the growth of the jawara 
is poor, the crop will likely be a poor one. The process appears to 
have an element of magic in it and is used as a method to 

secure good crops ; for the earth is first well manured and then well 

cared for and watered. Fraser .in bis series. "The Golden Bough", has 
found a similar ritual elsewhere which he calls "The Garden of Adonis."' 

The growing wheat cannot be taken out before the late afternoon. 
When the time comes to take it out. some aoinials are sacrificed at 
the village shrine, tliere is ringing and dancing and probably there will 
he a tea with Shardamai as the deity possessiog the devotee. The 
procession is foriixed at the shrine, and the women carry the plants 
on Uieir lieads to the river or tank where the stalks are immersed. 
The men folk follow a short distance behind and Imidly beat their 
drums to frighten away any evil influences. The women sing songs 

of the type and there may be some ftovos as ^U, and the de¬ 

votee has a trident stuck into his tongue or cheek, Upon reaching 
the place where the wheat will be "cooled”, the women enter the water, 
snd wash away the earth from the roots of the plants. The earthen¬ 
ware vessels me thrown away, and the stalks are retained. Most of 
them, though not all, are brought back and distributed to friends as 
a mark of goodwill They receive from others os well as give. All 
emruttes should be healed. 

That evcnijtg tliere is a feast at the village shrine. The Roll 
gather hy Jmrhii and the animals sacrificed are eaten along 
witli other foods; there is more music and songs and perhaps some 
more (ateos. Sometimes the animals are not sacrifice until the 
procession bringing the stalks of t^heat, returns from the tank. 

Khajyniya. This is another term for the Jawara fesrival and 
refers espeda^ to the activities of the ninth day, and the part the 
women play in carrying the wheat stalks. It is therefore spoken of 
by some Rols as a woman's festlvoL Along with it there are certain 
activities for the children. Two sticte ore set up to represent a mm 
and a woman, and they dance about the sticks and ring some maxrisge 
songs, There is also a test of balance, and a long bamboo pole is 
placed on the ground, and the boys and girls try to see if they can 
1. FraMr. J. Q.. Tht Odden VoX J., p, SSS S. , 
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walk frolu ooe eud to tlie other. In the evening the big meal 1 $ ei> 
joyed by all alike. 

Khichri or It/wcAAnW is a ample festival, apparently one of 
fellovNr$blp when one should invite some friend to a meal and eat rice 
and dal which was boiled together. It comes several times a year.^ 
Marpak Is a festival in memory of the dead. It has its Hindu 
influences and only the male members of the family go to a rivet 
where there is a Hindu and priest. The nai shaves their heads 
and beards and they go to the gkat to bathe. After they visit 
the Brahmin who is sitting by the et^ of the water. A few annas 
are given to and holding up some water cupped In his hands, he 
mutters the name of the dead and redtes some sacred terts. For the 
next few days whenever taking a bath or washing clothes, the Kol 
should do likewise and ofier water in the name of his deceased. A 
leaf plate is pat out either on the roof of the house or in a niche in the 
wall in front of the veranda See plate In this foods such as 
pwis, hhal, dal and hara are put 

Nagpanchatni- This is the worship of the serpent os syinboUred 
particularly by the Cobra or Nag. This festival occurs ou the fifth day 
of Sawan (July-August). Its institutioa is aptly described by (Judeihlll :* 
“This day celebrates the return of Krishna from the Yamuna 
after havii^ overcome the big river snake Kallya. Krishna had 
fallen Into the river from a tree overhan^ug the bank, into which he 
had climbed to fetch a ball which had lodged there while he was playing 
with the herds people. His return with the snake was received with 
joy, the herdsmen offeriug Kaliya milk in gratitude for his not having 

harmed their favourite, Krishna . 

Another legend says that a man, ^inorast of the festival, ^rtiile 
plnug hhig on this day killed a nest of young snakes. The mother 
snake, in revenge, in the n^ht bit the man and all his family, except 
one married daughter living in another village. Having killed all but 
this daughter, the mother snake set out for that village to kill her also. 
But the girl, knowit^ of the festival, had put out a dish of appetiring 
b>od. which the snake tasted, and which gcatihed her so much that she 
not only refrained from killing the girl, but gave her a healing lotioa 
to sprinkle on the bodies of the parents and other childjca, 
whereby they were all restwed to life. After this, the festival W 
came general." 

1. Biirlo «ho todc tkli fwiinJ MDPag t^e ud tbSr Sock it iraa tk* * 

Gcodi. Ho oslls a cUJdm’o feotlvo]. Tho cJiilduOQ jMf mo iaq cock it bj tte 
riromdo. fAt Sfiipna. p. 62. 

i. UodoAill. u. iL, fko Bindu Ymr, p. 1S8. 
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everywhere observe this festival On the fourth day of 
Sawan or Srawan they should observe a fast which ends ^th a feast 
on the fifth day. On the morning of the fifth day Kola worship some 
symbol of Nag and put out saucers of milk near termite bills axid 
other places where snakes have beeu seen or suspected. No digging 
or ploughing is done this day lest the snakes be disturbed or injured. 
Sometimes the women do no grinding or cutting. In the evening 
there is a big feast of "puns, sewai. 6 ara, milk and sugar.” 

NMfdurgan. Literally, ‘'Nine Durgas.” This refers to the 
Jawara festival noted above, and is especially coimected with the one 
observed in the fall. Kols say it is observed in remeiubrauce of the 
nine dtvis. Dvrga dtvi is the eldest and e^t more accompany her. 
Hindus usually speak of this as Naorairi or Nine Nights. 

Phag. This is the same as the Holi festival, which we have 
described. 

Pusan. In Rewa it was said that this was held in the month of 
Pus (December-January). This may be a variation of the so called 
Khichri festival, for at this time Kols say they worship no particular 
davi, but have a feast with some friends. 

"Protector." The full title of this festival is Rakhibatt- 
dhana. "amulet tying." This ceremony is performed in the month of 
Sasaan (July-August). This is probably the most uuhealthiul season 
of the year in the villages, a time when malaria is very common, and 
something must be done to ward off illness. A coloured cord decorated 
with tinsel Is tied to the wrist; husbands should tie one on the wrists 
o£ the wife and the wife on the husband, sisters on the wrists of brothers 
and viu vtrsa. 

This festival is based upon the Hindu legend from the Bhavi^ 
shyoltara Purana in which the story is told of the earth, meu and gods 
being under the power and tyranny of the great King Bali, who, by 
his devorion to Siva, had gained cuough merit and power to rule. 
Before Vishnu became incarnated as the Dwarf Vamana and sub¬ 
sequently conquered him, it was necessary to have some kind of 
protection from this demon. Vishnu gave Indrani, the wife of Indra, 
a coloured silken thread which was tied by her about Indra's wrists, 
and t^us he secured protection from Bali. 

Ramnavami Is the birthday of Kama and comes on the ninth day 
of the month of Cfkuia (March-April). This coincides with the nin^ 
day of the spring Jawara festival, and is the Hinduised term a Kol may 
use to describe the doings that night See under Javara. 

Sineani. This is another name for the Rakhi festivaL 
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comes from the word Sravani —severing of cords—aad occurs in the 
mouth of 5 rflw<irt or 5 «us'»» (July-August). This is really the Brahma- 
meal uame for R&kki and refers to the removal of the old sacred thread 
and the gift of a new one. The festival was named only by the Kols 
at Kotmi, on the Southern border of Rewa. 

Tija. This is often given by Kols aud is the more common term 
for the Khajlewya festival noted above. It refers to the women's 
work on the ninth day aud is thus essentially a woman's festival. 31 n 
some places the words are put together: TijihKhajUniya. 

It should be observed that but few of the features in the more 
popular festivals observed by Kols may be traced directly to Hindu 
influence of a higher kind. Even where there are p^allels, the 
worship is of a difierent nature, simpler aud much more animistic. 

AoRrccLTUKAi, Rites. It will have been noted that some of the 
Kol festivals, Jassara, for example, are connected with agricultural magic. 
A few illustrations are giveu concerning the activities of the ^ricultural 
Kols at the time of planting, leaping and threshu^. 

Sowing. The sowing of crops is closely associated with the fall 
Jawara festival which precedes the sowing of the winter wheat, harvested 
in March and April. The second phase of Jawara conies in the spring 
at the dose of the harvest. It was noted that the Jawara sowings at 
Kunwar give a forecast of the coming crops. The greater the number 
of plants the better the price, and the rootlets help one to judge the 
sire of the crop. 

At the actual time of ploughing the Kols have few, if any, 
ceremonies. A hom ofiering to Dharlimai —the goddess of earth, or 
Mother Earth*—is made jost before the ploughing begins. 

Duiu^ the growing season an eartheuwaje pot, cedonred white 
and dotted with black marks, is Ht upride down on a pole in the centre 
of the field. This is chiefly to avert the evil eye and to protect the 
crops, though some call it Khtirapal or Bhnmiya. Its presence insures 
fertility. 

Reaping- When tiie time to reap has come, the one who controls 
tite harvest will take some curds with him to the field. From some 
heads of the stUl unreaped wheat or rice, a few grains are taken and 
mixed with the curds. The man then goes about the field scattesog 
3 bit of the curds and wheat here and there. This is said to be an 
act of propitiation as Bwa dec is probably living in fldd in some 
form or other, possibly as a snake, and some accident may result if he is 
not propitiated in this manner it may be a serpent Inte, or a cut 
from, tim sickle. This propitiation likewise he^ to bring a good 
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harvest. Bttrei d«o may aiso be worshipped at sooie termite moimd 
nearby, and a cocoanut offered bhn. 

Thr^shi^. Before the wheat is threshed, a threshing pole about 
which the cattle tread must be set up. A bundle of wheat heads, 
the drst cut from the held, are tied together and placed at the top of 
at least one pole on the threshing floor. A string of beads and bangles 
is occasionally put with the bundle of wheat straw. The spirit of the 
wheat, who is thought of as being driven from her field, finds refuge 
here, and will have a chance to find a new dwelling place. The threshing 
may now begin and the animals tread the wheat as seen in plate x. It 
is then winnowed and the hot dry wind carries the chaff away. Before 
the grain is measured, there should be a hotn offering made on cow dung 
cakes which are set alight, and ghi and pieces of cocoanut placed 
thereou. Dhartimai is very fond of this When the ofiering has thus 
been made, the wheat is measured. The first measure is usually set 
aside for an offering at the shrine. 



Chapter IX 


MAGIC AND WITCHCRAFT 

The Kols are fundamentally a primitive tr^be, even though they 
have been for many years in contact with Hindu thought and hfe. 
It will be found therefore that they have outlooks which are properly 
termed animistic. This does not necessarily imply that their thought 
forms are simple and that a 'primitive' people have a 'primitive' out¬ 
look- Kol tiiought, though not philosophic, is complex and involved, 
and has behind it a long history. These beliefs are not limited to 
'primitive' people either, but are shared with other groups living about 
them, and extend up into the very fabric of the thinking of intelligent 
Indians. 

There are certain forces which are opposii^ this point of view, 
such as education^ travel, books, and modem inventions, to say nothing 
of contacts with higher Hinduism and the political movements of the 
day. There are many ancient institutions such as caste, the authority 
of the Brahmins, and idolatry, wliich are being <^nestioned at the 
present time; and these questionings have their repercussions among 
the villages and tend toward a sophisticated attitude toward many 
of the bdiefa described below. 

There are other forces which aid in the maintenance of animistic 
ontlooks : ignorance of what is going on tends toward the staius fw) 
women among the Kols are universally illiterate and are the strong¬ 
hold of the old ways. Many a Kol says that he puts on charms for 
his wife's sake, but adds that he really does not believe that they do 
much good. Custom is another force very diScnlt to mova It is 
very strong over India and its persistence, in spite of kno^edge to 
the contrary, is a thing which strikes an observer. Belief may change, 
but custom, though rationalized, remains as before, 

A word of caution should be uttered concerning generalities in 
r^;ard to animistic thought. There are few, if any, perfectly 
tistent generalizations which may be made concerning Kol beli^ and 
ontlooks. For example, when the spirit worid is described, one tiiouM 
not immediately conclude that ail Kols enter into these concegrte, 
any more than one should iu<%e that all westerners regard the anmber 
thirteen with superstitious fear. 

Tee Sfott World. To the average Kol til things animate 
and inanimate may be the abode of ^nrits of o&e sort or another. 
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Kany of the daily occurrences can be traced to thrir activity. They 
are sometimes friendly, but it actually happens that they are more 
often unfriendly and do their best to injure and annoy human bemgs. 

The Kols have mentioned certain kinds of spirits with which they 
ate familiar. A few Kols have claimed actual encounters with them, 
and yet others were not quite so certain of tb«r existence. 

Tht Bhut is commonly mentioned by the Kol, but the use of the 
term is frequently in a general sense. Ordinarily this is the spirit of one 
who has died a sudden or a tragic death. A. bhuiis always of the male 
gender. The spirit of a man killed by a train is sure to become a 
wandering 6Mrf. So is the spirit of a murdered man, as well as one 
dying of a dread direase. The general belief is that it wUl remain m 
this form for twelve years until released. In a general sense, any man 
not taken up by Bhagawan after death becomes a wandering bhut^ 
Another curious explanation was given. It was claimed that the 
expectation of life for a Kol is about thirty yean, and for this period 
one must dwell on eartlj, whether in the body or in the spirit. If a 
person twenty years of age should die for any reason, his spirit will 
still have to stay upon the earth for another ten years, and will wander 
in the form of a bhid. A msa Uving past thirty years of age will not 
become a bhut unless he meeta a tragic end. The same group also 
related that during this unexpired period in which the spirit must 
wander upon the earth, the spirit of a very good man becomes a very 
evil bhtU, while the spirit of a very bad man was a friendly and harm- 

iess bhui ! . ^ ^ j 

The bhiU of a murdered man is certain to haunt the murderers 
family and In the course of time is sure to destroy it. Murder ttins 
means only more trouble and Kols should never resort to it- It is a 
fact that murders among Kols are very' unusual. Bkuts as a rule 
never injure members of their own families and will even help them- 
Theiefore the Kol holds that one should never fear the spirit of a 

loved one. . . . 

and other spirits may enter a room as does the air whicn 

cornea in everywhere; though tiie average Kol usuaUy considers that 
they enter through some larger opening in the house, such as a door 
or a window. The lack of windows in Kol bouses is partly due to' 
this point of view. 

Thi Churffl is the spirit of a female who has died m distressing 
dfcumstances. especially if the death was caused by child bearia^ 
The ehurd is of dreadful appearance, and her feet, if one would look 
at them, ate turned backwards. She often attempts to seduce men 
and ruin them. As a rule her front is attractive but she is black and 5, 
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putrid behind. She often dwells in a palm tree. Certain Munda 
tribes, like the Bhuiyad^ sometimes extract the fetus from a woman 
dying in pregoancy, and the two are buried on the opposite sides of a 
stream, as it is the theory that so spirit can cross water. ‘ If the 
two should join they become witches. Kols do not practice this as 
far as we were able to Jeam, and no operation of this nature is performed. 
The woman is buried with the child still in her womb. 

The Danawa is said by the Kols to be one of the most powerful 
of all spirits. He is likely related to the Vedic Danava who was con¬ 
nected with Vritia, oue of the atmospheric demons. He lives in tall 
trees, and, if he can get the opportunity, attacks one at night, catching 
his victim round the throat and almost choking the unfortunate 
person to death. He is particularly met with in the Kaimur jinnies. 

The Jind, or more popularly Jin, according to the Blels, is the spirit 
of a Mohammedan, although it is usually consideTed one of the many 
kinds of spirits known to Mohammedans. Kols have a very bad 
opinion of Jindi, yet say that they know little about them, as they 
do not pay much attention to Hols but are out to injure Mohammedans. 

The Kdbbis is a lover of human blood. This demon has long 
teeth and sharp naila and attacks one ferociously. The nails are used 
to make deep cuts which let the blood Bow and it is sucked or licked 
up by them. If the victim should stru|gie and give trouble, the 
demon will plunge his long teeth into the body and thus hold him 
while he drains out the man's hfe blood. 

Matut is the demon of the whirlwind. It may destroy crops, 
bring up great storms and cany away roofs and thatch houses. During 
the warm season whirlwinds are common and one can trace their 
course by a cloud of dust reaching far up into the sky. Vultures soar 
about, looking for those whom MaHa may destn^. 

The Prei is the spirit of the deformed, the cripple, or the mentally 
defective. Males become freis and females are preHns, While Ko^ 
commonly mention them they usually do not believe them to be very 
dangerous, nor can they cause much trouble. Rather they should 
be pitied and fed, so sometimes food and water are placed out far 
them if they are suspected of being in the vidnity. 

The Pakskasa is a terrible injuier and the very name tids 
demon is an euphemism, 'the preserver.' Most Kols have a gnat 
fear of a rakshasa and the report is that this kind is more coamionly 
seen any other and that they also suck blood U. they can get a 
chance. They are usudly about at night time and are very dangerous 
to womtfL who are with child, and try to gain access to the house by 
1. ToJUottoflfpfliitfn p. ISC, 
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entering into it in the form of a dog, a cat or an owi. They may agstime 
almost any form and their bite is very poisonous. They can quickly 
change their shape and appearance. The female type, called rakshasi 
goes about in the likeness of a beautiful girl and seduces men. Kever^ 
^eless, this type of demon is easily fooled and ii one is clever and does 
not lose his nerve he can outwit them. 

Kols are also familiar with other kinds of spirits such as the 
gayal, the pttach and the hogi, but little seems to be known about them. 
The literature on tribes and castes is rich in spiritism and much might 
be compiled concerning spirits. The above represents the usual Kol 
point of view. 

Trs Bw^luno Place op Spquis. Kols believe that trees are 
the n^ost likely place for spirits to dwell The banyan tree seems to 
be the favourite place for the spirit, although it is said that the churel 
prefers a mm tree, particularly if broken or dead. It is claimed that 
tlie mango and tlie hel trees are not often inhabited by spirits. The 
tamarind tree is connected with the jind. 

Spirits may also dwell in rocks and certain weird shapes in their 
appearance are probably due to the activity of some spirit living there. 

Aoinala may become habitations for spirits, and some, like the 
fahshasas, freely enter into them. The graveyard and the burning 
grounds are sure to have some spirits dwdling near them and Kola 
avoid such places: or if they must pass by, go two by two. Such 
places should never be approached at night. 

It was noted that spirits enter booses through doors and other 
c^ienings. Boors are therefore generally surrounded by desnoo^ 
scarers, and windows are never forind. Evil spirits also enter and 
dwell in liujuan beings, conung in tlirough the mouth, eyes, ears or 
nose: so these points should be especially protected. They may also 
run up the legs or the arma and suitable bangles are worn to prevent 
this. 

Tkb Bvn. Ey£ ; Nazasl Uen and women may also be possessed 
of an evil power to injure or distres one another. The evil eye, Twar. 
exerts a powerful and dangerous induence and is often evidenced by 
a squint or the loss of an eye. The person with an evil eye has an 
inherent power which may be ttansinitted through a mere glance, and 
this power strikes oue as surely as a bullet. The very glance of such 
persons is particularly penetrating and it Is not good to have any one 
gaze at you, for it may be that death is in the look. Children ace 
particularly liable to be affected by the evil eye, and ill health and 
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even death are often traced to this indtience. A woman is more likely 
to have an evil eye than a man. Kols believe that Oond women 
should be avoided as far as possible ior many of them are said to have 
an evil eye that is likely to affect children. A well-dressed peisoa Is 
more likely to be affected than a poorly dressed one, and to pat on fine 
clothes is to attract attention and therefore invite danger. 

The evil eye may also be directed against ftninanlg plants; 
80 a bad crop, or the illness or death of an animal, may be due to some 
one with an evil eye. Pumpkins are often trained to grow upon the 
roof of Kol houses and may be protected from the evil eye by white' 
washing an ordinary hat tile, iticking a cross in the centre with lamp¬ 
black, and purting upon the tile as many dots as there are pumpkins 
growing upon the roof. This will protect them and no pumpkin will 
rot. A rotted pumpkia is the sure sign of the activity of tHs mysterious 
force. 

The time of eatii^ is a particularly dangerous one from the point 
of view of the evil eye. stranger should come into the presence 
of one who is tnlring his meal, and at that time he should turn his 
back on all people, including even the members of his own household. 
If one possessed of the evil eye should see the face of a person taking 
his food it may have a serious result. Therefore it is wise never to 
interrupt a man at his meals; this a stranger will never do. If 
accidentally confronted in this way, the eater should stop his meal and 
wait till the person has passed out of s^ht. To be seen in the act of 
putting on new clothes is also to expose oneself to the dangers of fdte 
evil eye, should such a person happen by. 

What Thess Forces Do. We have seen w 7 iAtbiH£ of the 
supernormal powers which Hie evensge Eol feds' are all shoot him. 
What do these powers bring to pass? Some indication of Hna has 
been given already, bat more may be stated. Diseases, pardculaxly 
wasting diseases, are surely due to the presence of evil spirits or the 
spell of the evil eye. Any mysteiious disease may be ascribed to 
these powers. Ill ludr is also due to Che attention of the forces named 
above. A man may be tripped up : it is the work of a spirit; he 
cuts, hid hand : a bhui directed the axe. We were told of a certain 
evil dwelling in a banyan tree on the Great Deccan Road neaz 

Ratm. He was particularly annoyed by cyclists: probably he eoold 
not get used to the march of civilization. This split was especially 
active at midday and midnight, and if a cycUst tAiTnld fail to show 
respect, by not and walking by the tree at those parti' 

ctdar hotsrs, he sure to be kiJied. It was commonly Bq> o gfed 
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that several men bad already lost their lives, and others had been 
injured because they failed to show deference. At any time oi the day 
one who passes this place should get ofi his cycle, stop, ask permission 
of the spirit to pass by. then walk with bis cycle and mount it again a 
few paces beyond. 

HiOTECTTVB MSASURES. Various kinds of devices are used by 
Kols to ward off the power and effectiveness of the evil eye and the 
spirit world. The protective remedies commonly employed are 
listed alphabetically. 

Abusf. Tlu abusive language and songs generally used at the 
time of the wedding have a prophylactic value. There is somehow 
readent in gait a power which protects the bride and groom from evil 
inffuences. 

are conunonly employed both on religious and social 
occasions. Immediately after birth the new-born babe is dusted 
with ashes. They are also scattered over the place of birth, l»t the 
spirits get a portion oi the afterbirth and use it against the child and 
Uie family. A nugic circle of ashes is put around the bed of the 
mother and her new*boni child. When the fktra, the stump of the 
umbilical cord, falls off, it is buried in the ffoor of the house, and a 
Ere which is kept buroiog over the spot constantly supplies fresh ashes. 

Ashes are kept in shrines to fr^bten evil spirits away. A portion 
thrown into the air from time to time will be effective in doing this. 
A fleck of ashes in a child's mouth after feeding with milk keep bhuts, 
who are pas^nately fond of milk, at a safe distence from the child. 
The ashes from burnt cow dung cakes are especially useful as are the 
ashes of wood from the bel tree. 

Bangles are a protection. The glass types are mostly decorative, 
but their colours are efficacious as certain colours repel demons. Kols 
believe that metal bangles are the most effective, particularly the 
copper and iron types. As may enter through the feet or hands, 
bangles on the wrists snd ankles prevent that way of entry. 

Beads about the neck of children ate particnlatly defenabre 
against the evil eye. They should be of bright colours and the Kols 
most often use a type made from lac. Blue beads about the necks of 
cattle help to protect them from the evil eye and all valuable animflia 
should be so guarded. A unique charm noted in this connection, 
though not among the Sols, was that of old bicycle chains fattened 
about the necks of cattie. 

Charcaal, because it is a form of ash and black in colour, is a 
devil-scarer. Mixed with milk and wine and spread in a drde; it 
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forms an effective bar to evil spirits who dare not cross that line, 
Sometimes it is dropped into milk as it is brought home, in order to 
protect it from the milk-lovii^ bkuls. 

Colours are also au effective protection. Bkc^ia particaUrly 
valuable as a prophylactic from the evil eye. Hence lamp-black is 
put on the face just beneath the child's eye. This disguises and 
renders him less attractive, and as a result the evil eye will not lisger 
on him. Black niarls on a white-washed tile or earthen pot ivard off 
the evil eye in the case of crops. Black also pleases Kali and she is 
glad to see it. 

Red frightens off demons and red flags found above almost every 
shrine have a dual signiffcance : they please the good spirits and 
frighten off the evil ones. The ssndstr (vermilion) put on the bride 
and groom is a protective at that vital time. Followup tiie puriffcs' 
tion ceremony, sis days after the birth of the child, the mother's feet 
are coloured red. 

Yellow protects there are anointings with turmeric in 
oil at the times of birth, wedding and death. At such crises of the 
soul they keep away forces bent on evil. 

White is also used: a white pot, or daab, placed on the side of 
the face, immediately in front of the ears, is said to be protective In 
the case of the child and wards off the evil eye. 

Copper, Iron and copper bangles are common among the Sols 
and some say that of the two copper is to be preferred and is more 
effective; It was offered to Hanomanji the monkey god, and is hence 
very sacred. On no account shotdd this sacred metal be used for 
dishes nor loias, especially if the lota is to be taken out for latrine 
purposes. To do this would insult Hauuxnanji and ^ow disre^>ec± 
to copper. The copper bangle is a very'potent duum, among 
Kols it is often found that children have a copper aoldet on one foot 
and an iron one on the other. The applies to the wrists. The 
little boxes frequently seen attached to string about the neck, con¬ 
taining powerful pTOtectives snch as tiger's claws or mantras (written 
fi^acms), are generally made of copper. 

'' '!*** Zncofise and Smoke, Incense attracts good deities and, con- 
Opels evil personalities. At the time of worship incense Is 
of as having tins dual function. The odoor of burmsg ghi 
is very ■■iflWtnal, in this respect. Smoke usually repels demom and If 
artides which oause an evil odour are dropped into the Sre they axe 
driven away, hi the Kcd birth chamber tte baby is passed through 
smoke soon after birth, and for some days the air In the lying-in room is 
kept smoky by THPong of ^ dre smoldering somewhere within it. 
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/roH is, on the whole, probehly the most common of protective metals ; 
and while some put copper above iron, nevertheless in the cose of the 
Kols, iiou appears to be more widely used than copper. The use of iron 
takes many for«s. A woman should always have a bit of iron about 
her as she is nsually exposed to evil influences more than are the men 
folk. This may take the form of a bracelet, an anklet, a ring on the 
huger, or an iron ring about the neck. Again It may be just a piece of 
the metal tied somewhere in the garments or on a string abont the waist. 
A sick man should always have iron about him to prevent further demon¬ 
ic influences during his period of helplessness. An iron key is a pro¬ 
tective and even nails In shoes are useful in this respect. A piece of iron 
ought to be under the head as one 8leq>s and iron waiIr are often driven 
into the four comers of a wooden cot sliould the Kol sleep on one. In 
the case of children iron helps to repel the evil eye. At the wedding 
time the bridegroom carries iron about with him, and iron is found 
in the wedding booth. 

Iron protects houses from the entry of evil spirits and makes 
thezi habitatioG there impossible Therefore, when a liouse is built 
iron is buried under the floor, particularly near the threshold. Even 
tiiough unseen by the human eye it will influence the demons and 
titey feas to enter and abide in the house. Perhaps bh^ are thought 
of as still living in the stone age and dreading the new-fangled iron 
and its power to break the strongest thin^ of which they know. 

Lac, obtained from the gum of the KKaifvar tree {Acacia caUcku). 
and prepared in the form of banglee and beads, svetts the evil eye and 
werda ofi q^iats. This is variously coloured. 

Lamphiack is widely used for children and proteeb them from 
the evil eye. While it disguises them and renders them less attractive, 
it also has the practical purpose of protecting the eye from the glare 
of the siiG. The lampblack, mixed with oil to make a i>aste, is placed 
just below the eyes and often gives the child a weird and unnatural 
^^^pearance. 

LcaiMer is a very common devil-scarer throughout India and* haa 
Its uses for the Kols, such as the custom of empl^ing it iA oonneotios 
with the building of houses. For protection, ki tiila mstanoe, an old 
shoe will generally be found stuck somewhere about tlie wall which 
is being built. This is apparent in the picture appearing in cocnectioo 
with building customs.* If they can be aflorded, leather shoes with nails 
in them are a double protection, and no Kol goes on a long journey with¬ 
out taking a pair of cooutry shoes with him even though he seldom uses 
them. He will carry them hanging from a stick or in his hands. 

1 S«e vin. 
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and Limas are able to protect ooe by attractin| the 
attention of the spirit so that he forgets his original evil intentions. 
So a lime may be carried about one, tied in the loin doth. A spirit 
approaches the man» smells the lime and makes for it, and is so taken 
up with ils 'find' that it forgets the luau. If this should happen, the 
lime upon esamination will be found to bear evidences of this attack : 
the juice will be drained away and the lime may even be split. At 
the time of worship a lime is sometimes cut and thrown as far as 
postible. Evil spirits hovering about the sacrifice will take after the 
lime and, fighting over it, will forget what is going on at the shnne. 
Limes are sdso pleasing to daw's and when tht hom sacrifice is made 
some lime juice is frequently squeezed into the fire. 

Magic CircUs. There are many forms of the magic circle and 
the shape does not always have to be circular. Any circular artide 
like a bangle or a string of beads is a protection. At the time of the 
bawa an iron ring will often be found encircling the fire for the kom 
offering. The tying of the lillage with a miicture of charcoal, liquor 
and milk is an example of the use of the magic circle. Such a circle 
is put about the place of worship if demonic influence is feared. The 
circle of ashes round the bed of the mother and her uew-bom babe 
has been previously mentioned. 

Magic Symbols and figures are also efficadous. Such are 
pictured upon the walls of the lylug-in room and on the walls ou^de 
the door, and we have given reproductions of them.' Sometimes 
they are tattooed on the body, and the swastika and the skasH are 
the favourites. Symbols marked by the priest on the forehead are 
useful protective devices. 

Madras. There is also a great power readerit in ffumtras or 
magic spells. Such manlras are very potent in driring off evil 
spirits. At one time mantras may have been Vedic texts, but 
now-a-days the terra manira “is extended to all mapcal forms of 
words, letters, sounds or any hocuspocta which bring good luck 
to the happy possessor of them and evil to his enemies, gunts, 
c* casters of the evil eye- These are often inscribed on p^per, the 
ink in which they are written is drunk, or they are kept in metal cases 
or inscribed on metal or other talismans."’ 

Some mantras which may be used against evil ^arits afld dis ea se s 
are as follows : 

1 Sm pAgie el. 

2 Cwk*. W..C». P« 
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1. To cast out an evil spirit; 

Kali. Kali, maha KoH ; Brahma hi beti, done halha 
hi^awe thali jaha dekho waha kali ; tori shakii meri bhakH. 
Isi $aihat hhui, churei, kahbis, jind, dono ko fakarai, na to 
dhohinke ghai nohow. 

Kali, Kali, great Kali; daughter oi Brahma, who 
with both bauds plays upon the brass plate ; wherever one 
looks there she is. Her strength is my devotion. la this 
way bhut, chure!, kabbia, jiad, all axe caught. If not, 
let her (Kali) go to the dhobi ghat aud take a bath. 

2. For fevers and the casting out of evil spirits ; 

Kalobharc gkuHgarwala, haika karo, pkulo ki mala 
ehausaih jogon sfva wn ehala, dtkho dakhan. Nazar ka 
tola, raja praja ihava iuhi tab ki dristi bands itthi. Main 
puja pavta luKi. Teri kiya tahi kuchha hohi. Sehhi Bharo 
mantra ki shakti. Phro mantra Ishuwa uwha. 

Kalo bharo, curly-headed, with garlands in your bauds 
and with sbcty'foux goddesses at your service: look! 
Whoever has an evil eye, whether king or subject, control 
them all with but a glance. By worshipping you I get your 
spirit. Through me you can do everything. Let us see the 
power of Bharo charm. I cast a spell in Ishwara’s [God*s) 
name. 

3. To cure fevers and drowsiuess: 

Ariha sisi huhu karib pgr pachhara. mukh mars anwkhari 
sisa, rake tir men to Skivari ki ain. 

By making a sound of Awkw we overcome the spirit; 
with face turned, head diseased; by Shivari's name we say 
this. 

4. To drive ofi fever, pain and bodily troubles: 

Marhi, Marhi, mat pukari. tap margut majk dhar. Usi 
rmtrda ka dhuan, ka akshar dekha ko. bukhara, dard. na achha 
ho ; to mgri Mari na kakawe. 
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Maihi, Mathi, I call you. Thou who are in the heart 
of the cemetery. By merely looldug at the smoke of that 
dead body difve out fever, pain and all that is not well; for 
if they do not depart then she is not my Karhi. 

5. To bring a curse upon, or even to kill an enemy: 

Chandi ke uppar Chandi aw. Muih phtro 9M0. 
Khandi ckahra uppar chakra dksw. Nand masi ki kart age 
art, na tak, cka tak, phtrna sath tnttih pfurayu, tin so sath. 
Sa£hhi man Chandi. 

Chandi after Chandi appears : with moving form and circle ; 
wheel after wheel comes. We have waited for this month 
and the time is exact. Now go here, now go there, make 
sixty circles with instrument (may be a knife is in the 
hand}. Vea, three himdred and sixty circles. My Chandi 
is true. 

6. For core from illness: 

Kkermai, Khamuu, Khermai, main piikharu. Tori data 
yadi yeh achhi na kare to no kahaw sachki meti Khormai. 
Washa kkali na jai to dhobi ghai na home. 

Khermal, Kbermai, Khermai. I call to you. I am at 
your door. If you do not cure this one then you are not 
truly my Khennai. No, her words never fail, (but if you do 
not come) then better go to the dboU ghat, and your 
bath. 

Frobably no rational interpretation of these mantras b poes^. 
The translations are more or less literal and no translatdon can really 
give the feeling put into them. They call upon tiie gods, plead vAth 
them, challenge them, threaten them, To ten one to go out and 
bathe where the dhoUs wash clothe is an insult: no decent peamt 
woUU do such a thing. If the goddess t 9 Xi be angered Aef may ac- 
compli9it& task jvtst to prove that she is not what shaker 
ifl$iaust6d. The goddess^ are made in the ISceveia of tzast^e afid 
iMrie persons aitd thos partake of hwnan feiHngs. When ^ mtn/r a- 
is prop erl y iedte 4 it Is thought to have an inherent poWa- to foie*' 
the' d^ty to do what the one the mantra desires. Tha 
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examples 9 Xt ci 4 frotit omoug low caste Hindus and do not represent 
the snore polished type to he found higher up. 

Iht use of milk has been mentioned in connection with 
the magic drde. The good spirits like it, and certain evil spirits are 
pasdonately fond of H. Milk is scattered over the ashes after the 
funeral pyre has burnt down. Milk propitiates Nag, the serpent god. 

Nam 4 s. Great care should be exercised in the selection and use 
of names, as they become a part of one's personality. A good name 
is also attractive to evil spirits, and if the spirits come to know that a 
certain ^hild has such a name they may make an attack on the inno¬ 
cent thing. Therefore, call the child by an evil name such as 'fly', 
'filth’, 'one-eyed', and the spirits will not condescend to notice him. 
Such names protect in another manner as well. If one gets possession 
of the name of someone—his real name—he may, through the charms 
of black magic, work harm to the person concerned. Therefore the 
child's true name should never he known to people lest they should 
work ill with it, The use of magic on a false name is ineffective and 
so harm can come to one. 

Nois 4 S of various types are demon-acarers for they dislike noise; 
hence the beating of drums, the occasional ffreworks and other device, 
by which lond noises are produced when necessary. 

Nuts and Sstds of various kinds are useful. Kany Kol children 
have a ghaia nut {Zmphys fylo^yrus?) tied to a string which is hung 
somewhere about the person, often on the wrist. Mustard seeds 
are freely sprinkled about if spirits are expected, and. as in the case 
of limes, distract their atteation. They are scattered round tiie place 
where a body is burnt. Black wad pulse {Phaseolus radiaius) is often 
used on similer occasions. The supari nut {Areca caiwhu) is placed 
below the sacred pole in the marriage booth and under the foundation 
stone of the house. These ere in this manner protected from evil. 

SaU has its magic use among the Kcls. .It has a preservative 
power, and this, together with its power over demons, acccunto for 
its being scattered over the place where the dead have been cremated. 
It should not be put into the food during the period of mourning after 
a death in the home, and the chief mourner should not use it for a 
year. 

Scape Animals. Among ^Is there is a belief that an evil spirit 
resident in a man may be transfened to an animal and the man thus 
freed. It is not unusnal to bring a man believed to be possessed of 
a s^rit before the shrine together with a or goat, usually the 

fonner, The panda invokes lUienoai amid singing and dnmunii^. 
or mostly drumnung, and there may be a bava alo:^ with it. Under, 
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these couditions the evil spirit is sternly addressed and iu the iianie 
of Khermai is ordered to leave the person ejected aod enter the 
chicken. Upon beuig satisfied that the transaction has actually 
occuned there are now two or tlnee ways of dealing with the chicken. 
The nrost coannion procedure is to sacrifice it to Khcnnai, and as tiie 
blood is sprinkled at the base of the shrine she is implored to conduct 
the evil spirit far away so that it way trouble them no more. The 
less conunou method is to take the cliickeu into the juirgle, the further 
away the better, and loose it there, invoking Khennai to let the spirit 
be iu the chicken as long as the latter lives; then when the chicken 
dies, never to allow the si)irit to be able to find its way back to 
the village. If the chicken should retuiu alive to the village it 
would menu that the spirit would also re-euter and harm 
someone. 

SupA- The siipa or wmuovdng fau is a great protective and 
has many magical uses. The new-born infant is laid in it and uo evil 
spirit will dare touch him there. It is used in various wave ceremomes, 
notably during the wedding ^cle. It is used to cast out demons and 
to detect demon possession. 

TaHcoing has its protective value and iu an earlier section this 
was discussed. It was noted that it protected gainst disease and 
aided in Ihe necessary household activities.^ 

T)trc4ids, red or black iu colour, are useful about the ueck. This 
applies particularly to the child, but the adult often has one some¬ 
where on his person. At Hakshdbandan time the opposite sexes tie 
threads ou monbers of the family. Threads are used iu counection 
with the marrh^e of trees and a thread is wrapped seven times around 
the marTi{^e pole. Threads are often knotted to afford further 
protection. 

Thornis Thoms afford great trouble to the spirits. They, are 
put over the bodies of,the deceased in the graves and are often put 
about the houses, where they serve the dual ptirpose of keeffiz^ of 
both beast and spirit. They are used in magical practices, so that 
when a jackal crosses the road a pile of thorns should be set np, a 
ston e put in the centre, and with one's foot placed on the stone the 
jackal should be roundly cursed. 

Trsts and Plaids. Any tree associated vnth the gods k holy 
and kee^ away ewU powers aud infiuecces. A charfai or cot of ititn 
wood is vey useful as It protects cue when he is h^dess in hlS sfe^ 
Some turn (iieHa asadirackia) should always be (daced in the lying' 
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in TooiA aixd about the door Jeajling to it. Wood from the M tree 
{A.egl4 fnartnelos) is useful if burned in the lying-in room and tlus is 
done for a period of six 4ays after the child's birth, for this 
is a critical tijoe from the point of view of evil influences. In 
Hindu thoi^ht bcl is ossodated with the god Vishnu. The iulaH 
plant {Ocymum sanctum) is helpful in aflor^^rg a safe delivery and a 
bit of it is laid over the abdomen of a woman expecting a child. 
Mango leaves, being lucky and everlasting, are uniformly used in 
'connectiDQ with the wedding cycle. Ginger is a devU-acaro:, and 
turmeric {Curcuma longa) with its yellow colour is used continually 
to afiord protection. tnagrohan of the wedding booth should 
have turmeric put into the hole in which it is placed. The same 
practice is observed when the umbilical cord is buried or the foundation 
of a house is laid. 

Tying tks Viiiagt, Tying the village and locaiug the is a 
magic rite which la common among Kols and cornea at set seasons, 
la Barela, for example, tiiis festival is observed in connection with 
Mari dwi, the goddess of cholera. It takes two forma and the 
observance is reported all over the iCol cgnimuiuty. 

The ch<dera dtvi, Marimai, must, if possible, be kept imprisoned 
i« her abtine to a portion of the year, particularly during the cholera 
season. Kt Barela they say that she must be tM between Baithaka 
(April-May) and Pus (December-Januaiyh The rest of the year, say 
to the period of from three to four months, she may roam as Hit 
pleases, ^sout the middle of Pus a portda cuts the cotton cord kept 
in the sbruM. It ia this cord that is suppo^ to imposoa bar, so 
when it is out, she is no loager bound by it. Other 2mts are ^so 
considered to be loose at that season. Along in the month of Baisha^ 
the deity is brought back to the shrine by offerings and sactiflees, the 
magic toead is tied by tbe same panda that released the devi pre¬ 
vious^, aad she is now considered bound. This la followed by a 
feast near the shrine to which only the men may come. 

Along with this there is a second form of tying the village 
the two are occasionally combined, la this case some watet, wfEA 
milk and powdered charcoal are brought to the shrine where a sacriflee 
is oflered aod the devi implored to let the magic, ring about the village 
preveut the entrance into it of cholera or anallpox. The panda then 
mixes the ingredients mentioned above and the mixture is put into a 
glass bottle or into a tin with a tiny hole iu the bottom. Tbe man 
then proceed to tie the whole or a part of the vill^e. If the whole 
is tied it is called gaonbandk, and if part, tolahandh. They proceed 
with draimming and tinging and a line of the mixture is laid down, eitiier 
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froo the tin or the bottle, around tbe whole or part of the vmag:e. 
Th£ Aon sacrifice should be made by each household, aad following 
the whole procedure, animals may be sacrificed at the village shrine, 
and a feast enjoyed by oil. 

Tbsts for Evil Spirits. It was said by Kols that there are 
certain obvious evidences of spirit possession. Mental cases are at* 
tributed to evil spirits as are cases of paralysis and the like. If one 
acts irrationally it is taken for granted that he is possessed and 
efforts should be made to free him. 

Sometimes it is not quite so easy to tell whether an evil spirit is 
really about, or whethu he should be blamed for the mis¬ 
fortune under ccmsideration. If a man has a disease which defies 
treatment, and if he is wasting away, it may be that he haa an evil 
spirit working in him. To detenoine for certrin there are some teets 
which may be made. Among them are the following : 

On the fioM of the room, in which the man lies ill, a circle made 
with wheat fiour is marked out, and in the centre of the circle an 
earthenware lamp is placed. Grains of wheat and urai pulse are car^ 
fully counted and put in a particular position and sequence. The 
Baiga or panda, as the case may be, then pronounces some manlras 
over them and the room is left to the ill roan for the rest of the jiight. 
In the morning the grains are counted again and their positions care¬ 
fully checked, and the ring of flour is eyamined for any marks or 
indications of ha\dng been disturbed. If there axe signs of a dia* 
turbance of any kind, or if there are missing grains, it is a sure proof 
tiiat an evil spirit has been about and has meddled with those articles. 
Of course, it is ^cult to beUeve that avy distorbaAce could not have 
talom place with mioe and rats everywhere in abundaace> 

A second method is based upon the use of* limes. It will \» 
called that spirits are very fond of this kind of fruit and greedily 
attack them. Several limes axe tiierefore taken, and a large number 
of sharp needles stack into each, perhaps as many as twfinly-fiyo. 
Xhftae limes are tiien placed in a porition wh«re a ^irit, wece it to 
coma into tifce room, would be sure to ootioc them. In the mofamg 
these am again carefuJly wramined, the needles pulled out, or Ihia 
limes broken and the needlee injected. If there should be a 
blood on acy of the needles the spirit has been then. Xt weefld hm 
seen the lime, aoatihed at it greedily wrChout obeerviog tiie keecUes 
imbedded in It and beesi pricked by their sWp poists. Aey 
tion of rust would be interpreted as hb>oi and be the iodfoetkm 
^ the presanoe of a ^irtt. 
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MBEtiNO 4 SPiait. Evftu thot^ properly protected from 
spiritual forces oue is still not iirunuce from their attacks. I! oue 
should meet a spirit it is always proper to be very respectful iu its 
presence aud to try not to offend it in any way. If the is addressed 
as one would address a gentlcuiau he iixay behave like one. If oue 
moves further on and the hkui insists ou following, the i>ersou atten> 
ded may, provided be is properly protected by charms, call out the 
name of Khermai three or ioui times iu rapid succession. Her very 
naywi* 80 powerful that the evil spirit is helpless and goes away 
disgusted. But should, the person not be properly proUcted by 
amulets and the like, he should not call upon Khermai. 

If rt should be necessary to pass the kuown dwelling place of a 
bkul or other spirit, the person should first stop and respectiiiUy ask 
the spirit to let lum pass safely. No person should be boastful in the 
presence of a spirit nor use the name of Khennai except as a last 
resort. The spirit should be addressed as '‘Maharaj" if a male, and 
if a female as "Mata''. These respectful forms of address are pleasing 
to them aud they will allow such [>eoplc to pass without harm. 

How SpiAiTS May bb Cast Out. Evil spirits may be cast out 
only by tiuise who know t6e secret processes and mantras necessary, 
and pich secrets are usually carefully guarded by the initiated. The 
panda is probably familiar with me^ods although not all of them 
would adnpt that they were, and a member of the Baiga tribe i^par ex- 
celienu the man. The haaa is usually assodated with this cere' 

mpt^. 

The svpa method, forms of wluch are described below, Is 
the usual method of driving out an e%il spirit. Agaiu, the priest 
while possessed of the <fevf may order the family to peiform certain 
rites, such as feeding the group, sacriiiciiig at the shrine, abstaining 
from rich foods, and the like; or he may even beat the uufortuitate 
bdug wi^ his iron lash until the blood flows. This will surely frighten 
the demon away. 

There is another form known to the Kob by the name of jhanto, 
'the rifting or winnowing*. A supa (wimiowixig fan), a hanaiya (sickle) 
and a bit of Kans grass {Saceharium sponianeum) axe made iise of iu 
this particular wave ceremony. The person on whom these vdll be 
used must have fasted for a period aud have had mantras pronounced 
over him, then the above articles are one by one waved over him. 
The sickle, the grass and the winnowing fan are all symbolical of re¬ 
moving a spirit: the sickle, as It is first waved, symbolizes the cutting 
down of the spirit, the grass implies the work is done, and in the sifting 
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it h like tiie chaff being driven away and lost. While the sHpa is 
being waved the Baiga blows, and thus the divine afflatus is com¬ 
municated to the person. 

There is also a m^c way of wardini* off the evil eye and re¬ 
moving ita power from one affected by it. A Baiga is called, who, 
after the usual preparations and offenngs, takes a stick and dips it in 
til oil. This is lighted and held over a vessel filled rtith water, all 
being performed in the presence of the person suspected of being the 
victim of the evil eye. If drops of the burning oil fall into the water 
with a hissing sonnd the person affected at once be^ns to feel the 
influence of the evil eye passing from him. But if the hairs on bis 
body b^Ti to stand up and be begins to feel faint, it is a sure sign 
that something is wrong and that there is an evil spirit in the case, 
or that the power of the evil eye requires still stronger measures to 
remove it. 

ICols also believe in, and practise, what may conveniently be 
called '‘cros^-roads The afflicted person is carried on a bed 

to the particular cross-roads where the ceremony is to be performed. 
He is set down in the centre and the friends who brought him make 
the offerings, which should be sacriffced in the same way as they would 
be at the village shrine. This may be done at any time of the day or 
night, but to be really effective it should not be witn^sed by any 
stranger. If some one should approach while the sacriflces are being 
offered he will be warned away, for if he comes he may break the spell 
ox may himseli be affected. It Is thought that the disease afflicting 
tile person is loosed at the crossroads and will attach Itself to the first 
person who passes that way. For this reason Kols usually avoid 
cross-roads and if possible will pass by spme othex way., Sometimes 
a scape animal is released afta the offerings are made, and it is be- 
lisived that he will carry the disease away. 

M2X>]ciN£S AKD Magic. Amor^; Kols illness and disease are 
often ascribed to the work of unfneudly spirits. Cholera and small* 
pos are particularly the work of the goddesses, and only through them 
can they be controlled. Other diseases are due to leaser evil spirits. 
In spite of this, there is also the attitude tiiat in many cases ia 
due to the foolishness of man, and that many types U illsesa can be 
cured by of home reme^es. Failing these, or any other ex¬ 

planation, the illness is looked upon as indeed the w<^ of a sfaiit. . 
There are many remedies in use by the Eols for the diseases which 
abound in India, and the remedies in common use among thwn sst 
listed bdow. 
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Bums : cliarcoal dust is sprinkled ovet the bum from tune to 
time. Tbid should cake on it to be elective, 

Ch«M Colds : mustard oil (from GuHolia abyssinica) is rubbed 
over the chest. 

Colds ; care should be observed regarding food. Only fooda 
that give warmth to the body should be taJceHj such as grams, 
molasses, dah, and chicken carry. 
t>ian)w9A \ the seeds of mvmri (or matnira) are soaked iu Vater 
and the solution given to the patient, 

Eyt CompUdMs : a aolntion containing cmion jOlce and shw 
sugar (gwf) from sugar cane, [S<ucharHm ojfidnafsm) is pre> 
pared which is caned hulnt lal due to Its pinkish colour. The 
eye is washed in this solution. 

Psvtf : a shrub known as galaran {C<usaipii\ia honducoUt^ is 
very useful for this. Some leaves and fruit from this plant 
should be boiled in water and the solution given to the person 
iU. Zf it is an ordinary fever, not due to an evil spirit, this 
should reduce it. 

Leaves of the mm tree {Mdia Axodirachut) boiled in water h 
also an tfficaejous reme^ dn ordsutry fevers. 

FriOum \ a broken bone should be fomented with hot ghi 
(clarified butterl and h<ddi {Cufovma kmga). mixed together. 
Sometimes ordinary sprints are applied, and When this is 
dose leaves and pc^ons of the skin of the Hajor {Cisms 
gUAdrattgularis) ^nt should be put ondar tiie splits. 
Ii4ad$ok*t: lutrfmv {Ctloom viswtd} 19 groofid and the juice 
estracted. Tina juice is pot into tim ean. The jnfCe ef ttm 
bMwa nut {Semsoarpus anaoardium) is occasionally used. 
This is the marking nut and its juice causes a burn and a 
great deal of counter irritation, and leaves a scar that persists. 
lick ; bits of the root and the bark of the nim tree are ground 
together and made into a paste which b applied to the 
affected parts. 

Another remedy is from the seeds of the Kan^i tree 
{Pongumoilabra). This is rubbed on. 

Mxlsafis : malaria is not attributed to spirits; possibly it may 
be that it b too rec^it a phenomenon to have been considered 
as such. The leaves of the* mm tree are boiled in water ttd 
administered. • • 

There is a climbing creeper called gntj [Mtnispsrmm gUbrum) 
wbkh may be used for malaria. The wood and bark of tiiia 
plant is ground up and put into water. A heated tile is 
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dipped into the water and the solution is then taken. 
Following the taking of the gurj solution a lemon is cut in 
half and salted and peppered. Xhe two halves are left on 
the roof over-night and should he sud»d the nest momiiig. 
Another report is that a good remedy for malaria is to grind 
together gohnirick (black pepper), Umg (cloves), and milha 
lakri (licorice). The paste is put into a bit of water and 
swallowed 

Pain in ihf aUcmtn : this is relieved by rubbing a mbrture of 
kerosene and mustard oH over the affected part, 

SmaUpox : there is no remedy for this, as it is due to a goddess 
and her rrill, but care should be taken that the patient takes 
only 1^ foods during this period. 

Snah UUs : one should chew leaves of the nim tree. Crooke 
notes that "in Ahmednagar when a man is bitten by a snake 
he is taken to Bahiroba's temple, crushed Nim leaves nib^ 
with ohillj^ are administered, and the branches ate waved 
ever bis heed." ‘ 

Stonuich troubU : for this the leaves of the Babid tree, {Acaaa 
arabica) shoidd be chewed and eaten, 

: if it be the th^hs that have swelled, ghi should be 
applied and nibbed in well. At the same time Hing paste 
* (a variety of asafetida) should be applied to the n^ of the 
affected. 

Wounds : chuna (lime) is mixed with the juice of the Katihu tree 
{Acacia cakcku) and the paste applied. The juice of tius 
tree has good astringent qualities. 

Fresh cow dong is very commonly applied, especially to the 
wounds of children. 

The bark of the Tinsa tree {Bugtniadaibergioida) is ground 
into a paste and stops the blee(Bi^ from a wound. 

For the wounds made by thrusting the iron trident throi^h the 
tongue or cheek at the jawara season, ttie following mixhsre 
should be applied: Lime juice, some ground onion, gM. 
' ' ^ wood ashes and pan leaves {Piper beUl). 

It is usual that each village has its baid or medidne rnas 
suggests these simple remedies and advises what riibold be done. 
Howem, tiiere may be no such person in the villags, and even if tiere 
is such, the Kols have great faith in the Ba^, and may go to him. 

t Ctt>6k9,^.,SAifi<Mani7«A4ort«fV9fihttnl9^9,4i^ 
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Kols, Bdigas mid Gonds live ia close association under village condi* 
tions. The Ba^a priest is revered by both Rols and Gonds, and it is 
asserted that he has a deva li>ring nithin him which gives him insight as to 
what should be done. The Baiga, however, is more interested in the 
occult than he is in prescribing remedies, and if he believes the illness 
is due to a spirit, he performs over the ill person the ceremony. 
It is said that he takes a sitpa (winuowiDg fan) and places on it a little 
lamp {diya). gM being used to make it bum. The Baiga sits before this 
and begins to mumble mantras and to concentrate on the fire. He calls 
the devi ox dfva when he feds that the tune is ripe. When the dfivi arrives, 
the Baiga iaUs down in a trance, for the spirit has full possession of him 
and speaks through him to the people present, telling them just what 
they must do. This usually takes the form of tlie demand for some offering 
to be made either to the goddess speaking through the Baiga or to some 
other deity named by her, generally an animal: a chicken, goat or 
pig. As soon as the trance is over, tlie members of the household 
begin to take steps to fulfil the words spoken through the Baiga, for 
the man should start to mend as soon as the offerings are accomplished. 
If nothing b done, the divt will be angry, and the patient U almost 
sure to die. Should the man die in spite of the ofierings, it is said that 
something was probably wrong with them and the Jfvt was not pleased. 
Thb ceremony b terxned by the Sob toiaJt vuiha. and ret^uires the 
winnowing fan, the lamp burning is an earthen vessel, and the presdice 
of the deity. For this service the Baiga charges a fee depending upon 
the capaci^ of the family to pay. The fee b decided on by the Baiga 
after careful inquiry and b said usually to be high. If it should 
not be paid, the dtvt is angered and the man may die. Sometimes, 
they say, the ceremony puts them in debt, hence they nuy hesitate 
to call ill n Baiga. 

Another form of the snpa ceremony is this: the person from 
whom a spirit or a disease b to be cast is told to sit cross-legged on 
the ground, facing east Those who cure come from that holy direc¬ 
tion, made holy because the sun rises from there. Water b sprinkled 
on the tupa cleansing it. The person is then fanned by the sorcerer, 
first from the front and then from the ba<^. As he does thb^e re* 
peats certain mantras supposed to be efficacious in driving evil away, 
The man is asked to move a few feet away from the snpa lest it be not 
exactly the right spot, and the process is repeated. 

The sickle is ofteu used in casting out spirits and diseases. The 
person is asked to sit facing the east. Ash^ from burnt cow dung 
are blowu over him from tiie hand of the Baiga, and then the sickle 
is waved over and about his head. This will drive the demons away. 
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In a "yellow skin disease”, probably a form of jaundice, the 
folbwing procedure may be pursued; One should take some iil oil 
and pour it into a brass loia. K sickle or knife is waved over this to 
frighten off any iuJiuences which sTiight affect the magical powers 
resultmg from the act to be performed. When it is believed that all 
the spirits have passed from the region of the cup, the sdc man id 
asked to gate into the oil and catch his reflection. If he can do this, 
the disease enters the oil in the cup aud may be thrown out, no longer 
to work hanu on the person concerned. 

Luck akd Oueks. There are auspidous and inauspicious days 
to be observed taken into account. In the Hindu month thae 
are five unlucky days which, however, vary from month to month; 
aud the Kol, if he cares to, can find these out by consulting a fiandit. 
Nothing new should be started on tliose days, nor a journey begun, nor 
any wedding preparatioDs undertaken. Some days of the week are 
more auspicious than others. Kols believe the best days to be, in 
the order of their merit; Monday, Wednesday, Thursday and Satur- 
day. Tuesday, Friday and Suiiday are the least desirable, but these 
days are not really bad, it is usuaUy added, but just inauspicious. 
On Sunday, for e:cample, discussions should be avoided, as such are 
likely to become heated and quarrels ensue. 

Omens should be taken into accoimt, particularly when any uew 
work is being started, as well as during the niani^e preparations and 
•at the beginning of a journey. Often a Kol sets forth on a trip to 
town and returns home not long after he has started. He probably 
came across some inauspicious happenings, and if the trip should be of 
a doubtful uature, and he does not quite tmdgstaad its ^gtuficance, 
he v£D be ^ lookout for all hfnds of omens. Eols have c^ten 
promised to come to our stoppit^ places and discuss matters with 
but th^* have failed to show up. The reason probably lay in the fact 
that they could not quite figure out why we wanted them, even tiiongh 
we thought we made it clear, aud as they started out some omens 
presented themselves—omens which they probably would never have 
noted on ordinary occasions, and so they remained at home. 

Among good omens the following may be named: 

Pasting four people seated together. 

Meeting a Brahmin just as one starts out. 

Passing a vessd filled with water or grain. 

Obaervlng a burning lamp by the wsysade. 

Seeing a woman carryii^ a healtiiy male child. 
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OpeoJog bis eyes io the niorning aud seelt^ a cow, or observing 
a cow before he gets up. 

Coming across the toller bird {Ctrroiias indica). 

Bad omens include: 

Meeting a person carrying an empty vessel of any kind. 

Seeing some newly broken pots the first thing after stepping 
out of the house in the morrung. 

Meeting a Uli, or member of the olUmaking caste; but if he 
smiles so that his teeth are seen, it is all right. 

Involuntary sueeung just as one is starting out anywhere. 

Observing a dead body either beiug carried or just lying by 
the roadside, as in tlie case of an animal. 

7o see a jackal crossing the road from either direction. 

To meet any deformed person. 

To bear an ass braying or a dog howling. 

To be startled by the sudden falling of a branch or tree. 

The bark of a fox at night means a death in the village before 
dawn. 

To see a crow sitting on the back of a pig or on a man's 
bead. 

SuifiF AKD Drsaks. Anunistic tribes and castes pay close 
attention to dreams. Eols believe that dreams are evidence that souls 
wander about over the earth during the hours that one Is unconscious 
ia sleep. The soul may then wander far and wide, biit ao one ia ever 
really able to trace its movements. In a split second it can go great 
distances and is in no way limited by space. And yet, though the 
soul wanders about, it does not entirely sever its connection with the 
body, else the person dreaming would die. Kols believe that a thiu 
thread something like a tel^apb wire always connects the two. The 
soul, even thou^ it is far from the body, is atill conscious of what is 
going on at the house ae long as this connection is not tampered 

During the period when a soul is wandering here and there it 
may be attacked by an evil spirit. This attack is made known to the 
body through the thin thread, and the result is that the body talks, 
groans and shouts in its sleep, the intensity depending upon the serious¬ 
ness of the attack. At such a time the person should be awakened, 
though not too suddenly, for this will force the soul to return and the 
possibility of its .being injured will be avoided. If the sleeper should 
not be wakened, the spirit will return eventually, but will doubtless be 
injured, perhaps fatally. 
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A sleeper should never be awakened rudely or diieotly, for to 
do so is dai^erous to hun and may brii^ a curse upon the person 
avrakeuing him. If ft is found necessao' to awaken another person 
a noise should be made from a distance and should gradually be in¬ 
creased. This ^ves the soul time to get back. Kols believe that if 
one dies in his sleep it may be due to the spirit being overcome by a 
demon and the thin cord cozmecring the two being broken. A man 
awakened suddenly may also collapse due to the fact that the one 
awakening him did so before the spirit had time to return to the body 
and his connections were cut off. 

DreajQS axe good and bad, not merely in the sense of being 
pleasant or unpleasant, but their sigoidoance is either favourable or 
unfavourable. It is good to dream of elephants, Kols say, and of 
meeting relatives. Dances are welcomed as a part of a dream by 
some Kols, others do not attach a good s^nidcauce to thAm fot 
tisey believe somewhat m opporites. Weeping, for example, is good 
for it that happiness will come, and to dream of copper coins 

(the cheapest) is a sure sign that oue will get silver ones. To dream 
of 8 death id also good, for it means that some one who is ill will soon 
be well. But it is bad to dream of a dead body or of wood or clay, 
for these things indicate that there will be a death in the family. 
Happy experiences in dreams may really mean that tr^edies are 
ahead, and so to dream of a wedding or a hearty laugh is not good. 
While a dream of copper portends riches, to dream of gold or ritver or 
jewels and ornaments, has the opposite rigni£cance. To dream of 
or fish is also a bad omen. 

We asked a number of Kols whether they ever dreamed that they 
were dying, but none ever bad,^ One said that he had oft«i dreamed 
of riding a Ucyde, thou^ in actual life he had never ridden on one. 
Asorixer Kol, working in a lime kiln, described a dream in which he 
went to the house of the superintendent of the kilns and when he 
entered he found everything he had ever wanted to eat all spread occt 
on the table before lum. He said that while in his dream it made bipi 
happy, he nevertheless knew that it probably meant that he would 
be hungry before loi^. . 

The gods and goddesses often reveal through dreams tiae kinAs 
of gifts and sacrifices they would like Kols to give to than. If a 
should appeacis a dream and demand a chicken or ano^ier animal, it 
wotdd be necessary for the person to offer this. S«pefizaes the <ifpi 
is' a^ed at the s hrine to reveal her vdll to the perscsi m a dream. 

1 Elvin rflcopn 4c«4au of flying oamg tbo CU .4 412. ' 
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Kols generally say that they, unlike the Hindus, aie uot parti¬ 
cular about the direction of tbnr head when they sleep. Inside 
their own houses they can make their couch in any Erection When 
they sleep outside, however, they should lie with their heads to the 
east. And yet, further questionlugs have revealed, that most Kols 
have a definite prejudice against sleeping with the head to the north, 
whether inside or outside the house. Ho doubt this is because the 
dead are placed iu that position. 

ANQCAia AND TfJTO. AninuiU. Among the Kob there is an 
exaggerated respect for the cow and it is said that she is tlie most 
sacred of all animals. To kill a cow is to coiiimit a great siu. much 
worse even than killing a Brahmin. Iu the strictest sense it is luurder, 
and auyone killing a cow evc 2 i accidentally should make a pilgrimage 
to the Ganges and ofier a gift to the river. On his return he is required 
to give a feast to the community. Kols as a rule are not rich in cattle 
and those they possess are a poor lot. 

The palm squirrel palmari4m}, Is ver>' commonly found 

iu the villages and frequents the houses of people Kols have a great 
re^>ect for this creature and some would even rank it above the cow. 
for. one said, to kill such an animal was as bad as mnpg a hundred 
Brahmins I Popular legend has it that when lUma was building his 
bridge from Inda to Ceylon in order to rescue Sita, these squirrels 
helped him by bringing dust on their tails. Bama was pleased with 
this act of devotion and strc^d the backs of the squirrels and to this 
day the marks of his hands can be seen in the bla^ strips on their 
backn Any ouc who happens to kill a squirrel should give a feast. 
Boys will ne\*er shoot nor molest them. 

The cat is likewise revered by Kols and is usually c&Ued tnai, 
mother. In the ordinary sense Kols do not keep nor care for cats; 
they are just a part of the village and roam it freely in search of food 
whDe no one claims particular owoership. Sometimes they multiply 
to aa alarming extent and In one village it was discovered no 
cbldrens could be raised due to the presence of the cata who killed and 
ate the younger chickens. No efiort was made to change this condi> 
tion nor rid the village of the cats. That would be a breach of 
custom. 

The dogs too are the general propeity of the village. To ladita 
villagers the dog is often an impure animEl, but is not true in the 
case of tite Kols, for the touch of the dog is not defiling. He is a village 
watchni&n, and in a sense a custodian of their safety, as he gives the 
village warning should strangers approach. To slay him is to tiay 
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one's bodygaard. Oa the whole the dogs of an Indian village are a 
miserable lot and are a menace to the health of the people. 

The tiger is another animal reverenced by Indian peasants and 
is v'ery prominent in their folk belief, especially in areas where tigers 
roam. This is also shared by the Xols and as a jungle people they 
^€^*erence him. A Kol shonld never take part in a beat to track down 
a tiger. If one should be met in the forest he should be addressed 
very respectftiUy, Certain parts of the tiger are lueful as powerful 
charms. The whiskers, teeth and claws are prophylactics against the 
evil eye. To eat hia flesh, particularly his heart, gives one the dis¬ 
position of a tiger. To see a dead tiger is bad luck as his spirit may 
later harm the person observing him. If worshipped as Baghdeo' 
the tiger will not injure any one he meets in the forest nor mol^ the 
cattle. There is a story current amoi^ the Kols that in the distant 
post a t^er was bom out of a Ko\. During the years that followed 
they li\'ed tc^ether peacefully in the forest, but after a time the tiger 
began to trouble Kols so that a separation was deemed ad^'isable and 
. since that time they have lived apart.’ 

The serpent is both feared and reverenced by Kols. It is usually 
the cobra which is adored, although Kols treat all serpeata withr^pect. 
However, it is considered no great sin to slay a cobra, but it must not 
be done unless the cobra is stubborn and shows flght, partfcularly 
when in the house. If a cobra, or any other snake xs found in a 
dwelling house it is addressed respectfully as maharaj and asked 
poUtely to leave. It may be helped out with a little judicious poking 
with a stick. If it goes out readily it is helped on its way and if all 
goes well is not molested further. If, however, the nag shows fight 
and does not appear willing to leave tiie house or courtyard it may be 
beatto and krtled and its body burned, An ofieiing should be made 
to its spirit after such an occaskm. At tiie time of the festival of 
Nagpanchami’ milk is set out for snakes, a common practice ell over 
C^xtral India. 

The horse is an animal with which Rautiya Kols do not have 
much to do; as a rule they will not touch one, and its dux^: is ab> 
solutely ^boo. Some of their traditions concerning horses are recorded 
on pravions pages.* 

The sacriflcial animals are the chicken, goat, pig aod ^le^. 

We could not find out much concerning the Kol idea birds. 

l U1.14S. 

t dM p«e«« 41-42. 

9 8m Ugm 1T1.17S. 

4 8fl» p4^ 94*26 : ftUo CUpMr X. 
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The or tttAina {Acndotheres irisHs) is believed to be engaged, 
but not yet martied^ and is called a brahtnachofia. He is never injured. 
FarrotE are never molested, for some of them can speak and utter 
Ram! Rami One legend, recorded in another place' has it that 
the Saik Bhais gave the Xols their gift of music. 

Trus~ Among the Kols trees are reverenced largely in con« 
nection with worship. The nim tree {MiHa agadirackta) appears to 
be the favourite tree of the Kol tribe. It is the home of ^ermm, 
the d«ty, and every Xol viU^e or community has a nim tree 
under which the major shrine of the village is found. It has already 
been noted that this tree has certain magical protective powers and 
medicinal properties. Demons seldom, if ever, take up their dwelling 
in a growing nim tree, and it is considered healthful and safe to sleep 
under one. 

The tree rcligiosa) and the banyan tree [Picut 

sndica) are also sacred to Kols sjid it is not infrequent that they put 
shiiuee under them. However, these trees are more liable to shelter 
evil spirits than is the nim, and Baiandeo is often found in them. We 
were told shout the growth of a certain piped tree in one of the villages 
which we ^dsited. It appears that Barandeo wanted to live on the 
veranda of that house so he saw to it that a pipoi tree began to grow 
there. The leaves of this tree, however, were repeatedly eaten oH by 
goats but still it grew. The people who lived there then realized that 
this must be the work of some deity and cared for it. As a result it 
grew and good luck came into the house. Kols will never destroy a 
young pip^ tree even though they know that eventually it.will dest^y 
tiie blading. Hutton, in writing about the survival of primitive 
belief, says the following in coiin^ou with the pipal tree ; 

We cDfty thereror* eoBtuiue Ca oxpMb (o Qod very aaoleat and 
primitive belief^ oootinuiag under the gwM of Hinduism. The eeactity 
the dg tree, ibr ineUDoe is poeeibly to be m eooie t ed with 
beHefi ot the >^eghco isbabitanM who aroear to have fortnad the 
•erUeei population of India. It ii pouibV on aooount of ite milk* 
like ttip that the BotM is eeeooiMed with the fertility oulte in Afrioe, 
Italy and New Quloea aa well aa in Aieam and in South Indie, and 
it li generally ^ao ooaoeoted with tba epirite of the deed Thie cult 
eppeen to be ahered by the Andemeee who ece an e^proximetoty pure 
Negrito race, end pe^ejM the o&ly race etih aurvivug 1a the world 
Qomperatively uamiked in blood. At any rate they end their beliefa 
have probably been isolated for eome 9000 years at leaet.^ 

As far as Kcls are concomed the mango tree {Mangi/era tndica) 
and the M tree {AegU marmelos) are not commonly inhabited by either 

2 Sea Chapter X. 

2 C9W4«/ Indie. 1091, 1: 1, p. 397. 
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^Ihts or goddesses. It has been noted that the mango branch p1a>*s 
an important part in wedding functions. It was also noted that in 
bmldii^ the wedding booth Kols ought to use, if possible, wood from 
the sakh tree (Boswellia serraia) both for the main supports of the 
nmhysa- and for the sacred iK>Ie, the wAgrahixn. The consensus of 
opinion is that for the Utter the scleh is absolutely indispensable. 

The iitldsi plant {Ocymm saneium) is found beside Kol shrines 
aud in tlie courtyards of their houses. It should be watered daily 
and its lea\*es are said to have certain medidnal qualities, being 
especiaUy effective in fevers. Tulasi was once a woman who engaged 
in religious austerities for a long time and at lost dared to ask to 
become a wife of Vishnu. For this presumption Tulati was cursed 
by Lakshmi the wife of Vishnu, and was turned into this plant. Vishnu 
comforted her by promising to be near her in the form of a salagrema 
stone. So they are often associated in worship and even in Kol shrines 
a saia^ama stone is usually found close to the tulasi plant. The leaf 
is highly scented and a bit is often broken off by Kols and eaten with 
their food. Dtuing the er*enii^ hoitrs it is worshipped by having a 
small dip lighted before it. 

Dead trees are generally feared as the death of a tree is most 
certainly due to an evil spirit’s influence and a chttrel often kitt^ a tree 
to make a residence for herself. 

MamiiAGB OP Tn£E5. The Kols have a ceremony for the marris^ 
of trees. The mango tree is the one usually married and this shoitid 
be done at the time it first begins to bear fruit, tJnleas such a tree 
has been married no adult should eat of the fruit, although a child 
may do so. There are at least two methods of marrying trees, both 
of irtnch require the Brahmin priest. In the first instance a mango 
tree ^lould be married to a tamarind tree {Tttmanndits indicus). This 
tree may be near at band, or even some di^ance from the mango tree. 
The ceremony appears to consist in having a married couple wind a 
cotton thread coloured with haid* seven times around the tree. They 
should move about the tree in a clockwise direction and as they do 
tins the Brahmin recites sacred texts. First the mango tree is wooed 
then the tamarind ; if tb^ are close enough t^ethei the thret^ may 
be stretched from one to the other. It is not unusual to flad a mango 
and a tamarind tree planted close by. Many of the festores 
of the regular wedding are incorporated, and following the function 
tiieie is a feast. 

In the second instance a small wooden p^, variously coloured, 
takes the place of the tamarind tree. Hiis may ^ made out of tama- 
26 
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rind wood, although tius do«s not seem to be essential. Stakes for 
this purpose may be purchased ready for use in the baaaais when the 
mango crop is about to ripen. 

The peg is driven into the ground near the tree or trees which 
are to be uiariied. One peg will do for a iiiunber of trees and it re* 
duces tlie expense in connection with the cerenxony. The Brahmin 
priest will stretch a thin yellow thread from the peg to each of the 
trees. The owner of the trees has some supplies on hand, said to 
include til oil, rice, Uiv>a and gAi. Each person present is given a bit 
of these things which are put into a dre by the sacred pole at the signal 
of the priest, who says *'swaha, swaha," as they ore being cast In. 
The fire bla^s up and gives off a scented smoke. The ptin4il (or even 
the fwf), then ties, Ixrst of nil, a bit of yellow co«l arotmd tho wrist 
of the owner, ond then on tlic wrist of each one preseut. The owner 
should give to cn'er^'onc present a pft of uncooked rice, the amount 
van’ll according to his abilitj'. This ceremony should be perfornied 
just before or after the time the tree benrs its first fruits. A tree is 
married only once, 

Tahkb skd V/F.ixs. There is a somewhat sunilar ceremony in 
the cose of wella and tanks. In village India large earthen tasks are 
commonly used to store water. Water not so wedded will not be as 
potable as It ought to be. In the case of a tank there should be a 
pole set up in the centre of the pond. This is said to represent the 
male elenieut, the husband o! the spirit uihahitiiig the tank and 
goarvling it. It may also conespond to the magrofun. An uQ' 
married tank may be molested hy evil si>irit9 and the pole warns such 
away, No coherent ncoount of cv ritual in this coimection could be 
obtained from tiic Kols. 

Wells arc ''jiiaTriocV' by putting a bit of icvdur nn the coping 
and tlie well is ciTCiijiumibulated ses'cii times by a mafrie<l couple. 
Another account was that a BnUunin is called who worships, says 
manSras and performs the horn sacrifice. ToIIowing this he drinks a 
lota of water and others follow suit This is sufficient to consecrate 
a well and make its waters sweet and wholesome. 

MiscsLLAHKOUS Beuefs. A uumber of other animistic beliefs 
may be mentioned here : 

The man who conunits suicide does a very foolish thing and it 
seldom occurs among Kols, for, they say, the police make a great fuss 
about a suicide, and there is much trouble as a result, and the whole 
community is hurt. Bat if committed, banging from trees is the 
usual method resorted to. The soul of such a person cannot go to 
haikimfha (Vishnu's heaven), and is doomed to wander about homelea 
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au<I fearful for at least bvelve years. Usually such spirits ore act 
dai^jerous, and some have said that after twelve years they go to 
Bhagawau or may be bora into the world again. 

Sometimes the woman may die in childbirth and the child be 
bora alive. If so, it is thot^ht very likely that the child osves its life 
to ait evil spirit, who desires it for some evil purpose, and hence the 
child may really be a hhn(. It is very difficult to get a wet nurse for 
such children aJid they usually do not survive very lor^. 

We happened to be in a Kol village a few hours ^ter au earth- 
<Luake aud we asked a group what paused tlie muvenieut of the earth, 
i^early all at ouce agic^ the earth sliook because of pap, or siu. 
One or two though, began to tbiuk and said that the real reason was 
that the earth rested upon the heads of A'ng—a inany-headed seixient, 
and that once in twelve years be ha<l to shift the earth from one head 
to another and that produced an earthquake. But when confronted 
with the obvious fact that au earthqual^ came oftener than ouce in 
twelve years tb^ were pmaJed aud could not account for it. The 
latter explanation is the one frequently advanced aiuoi^ Hindus, but 
Kols were not very familiar with it. 

Rain, so iutunately connected witli tlxe welfare of forest people, 
may often be brought to pass by magical processes, uud there arc 
frequent iustauces of this among the tribes and castes of Central 
Provinces. In many of these rites uudity is au essential part, for 
moved by pity at their lepiescntation of poverty, India or some raiu 
dAoia will grant refreshing sliowers. No trace of nudity practices 
was found amopg the Sols. The mote sophisticated Kol believes 
that rain is seat only by ludra, the Vedic god of rain, aud that it is 
only through a Brahmin that the gift of rain may be secured. 

Some Kols use frogs in an attempt to bring tiie rains. Progs 
and rains are iutiinately associated in their minds, for in the weeks 
that precede the coming of the mousoon. the frogs crook loug aud 
loudly; and it is thought that their calls brhg the sliowers. So if the 
monsoon is delayed and there is a drouth, Kol boys will round up all 
the fregs they can. The la^er they are the better for this purpose. 
A thread is tied round the leg of each frog aud they are then dragged 
about the village. As they pass by houses ttie people living there 
come out amd sprinkle a bit o( water over them. The boys and their 
fregs finally end up at the village shnue fltid the latter are tied before 
the dtvi. It is said that the croakii^ of the frogs at the sbrtne yriSi 
aff^t the devi resident there arvd she too will long for cooling showers, 
so she gets to work and uses her mfluesce and power to hdp bring the 
rain to pass. 
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WrrCHCRATT. Magic, it has beai seen, U very characteristic of 
the EloU aud religion and magic-are iuerthcably mixed, so that it is 
hard to say where one begins and the other leaves ofi. The Kol priest 
is sometimes learned in magic lore aud may know the processes of 
black magic aa well as white magic. Instances of white magic have 
been scattered throughout this study, Aud yet it is out belief that 
Kols are not over familiar with magic and witchcraft. Roy has a 
statement in bis book on the IChaiias which 1 feel is true of the Kols 
whom we have studied. The quotation follows; 


As we liAve BAid, the methods of ougio and vitohoraf ^ praotised 
in Chota*Nagpux and its adjoioing t«rriteri«e iebabited hy the Khariaa, 
would appear to be generally common among Khariae as wall m among 
theU neighbours, both aboriginal and ]ow<olaaa Hindu. Xn foot, there 
are good reasons to believe Uiat the methods of rasgio and witchcraft 
now praetised in oommon by practitioners of the magio art among 
Hindu eastas aud Hioduieed tribes of tbeee parte as woU as among the 
ooreparalivoly advaoeed aboriginal tribes sueJi as the Oraoiii. tJ)o 
Mundas, tbs SeaUiU, the Koe, and tbs RJiariaa, have been in great 

E art derived from one mein oommon eource. probably the anoient 
'ravlUian peoples of Mediterranean origin. Hot that the pre*Dcavidian 
trlbse like tbs Kherias were altogether etraogsre to tlie art. la fact, 
the magic inoaBtations even among the nideet aboriginal tribe# have 
always hMS reeorted tOi end believed Co work wondeie • the oooult 
pewere of oertaio words, names and numbera, and ovea of end 

reptil^ and oertaio herbsi gridai and other inenimate objeote is 
dreaded.^ 


With Kols witchery and the evil eye go together aud a womau 
b mere likely to be a witch than a mou. Goad womea particularly, 
it was noted, should be susi>ected and kept at a distauce. The true 
vntch U not such through auy power acquired by her, but Is rather 
bom a witch from tlie very beghuuiig; the gift though, iim^be trained 
aud the art de^'clo|>ed. The witdi’s power frequently depends upou 
his or her control over the supernoTJual powers and spirits which are 
at beck and call and which cau be sent out on missions of evil. We 
did uot come across any actual witches. They were said to be found 
"in another village’'. 

Witches are able tc cast spells which reach for beyond the range 
of normal powers aud are able to work havoc against whomsoever 
they are directed. It was found that these spells could be seut from 
Jubbulpore "even to Rewa”; that they travelled with great speed 
like an aeroplane, and that they would reach distant places within an 
hour or an hour and a half. If ^ spell should he directed against a 
jl^jticular person in a village it will fall somewhere ju or near 


1 Roy, B. C., Tht gSoriM, p. 410. 
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that village- Wlierevei it al^ts it is Iwuud to cause dimiage ^ 
this is a ytoof that it has reaUy arrived Trom this poiut the y ?eU is 
said to find its way to the i)ersoD og^t whom it was direct^- 

There is uo way of seeiug 8i>ells travel towards one, and should 
they actually he discharged toward the intended victim harm 
to result. Often the person gets iiifonuatioii beforehand that ^ 
enemy is employing a witch to injure him, and he can then smtebly 
protect himself and neither the nor any other agency employed 
by the witeh can touch him. 


Chapter X 


FOLKLORE AND FABLES 

It ckpiMATs that cm the whole the Kols ol Ceatrul India ore not 
particularly interested in fables and have but little folklore. The 
Kola piide thanaelves mostly on theii music aud song, and the stories 
which follow have not been easy to coUect. No trace 'was found 
amongst them of bards or professional story-tellers. No doubt, however, 
there Is much lore hidden away, but it is not obtained when it is directly 
asked for; the best account is usually found when the stoiy inciden¬ 
tally comes up. Like most primitive people, the Kol knows more 
then he wilhiigly re\'eals. Tlie following stories were coUecte<l from 
Kols and represent stories current today. 

The Origin oi' the Earth. Bralinm is the creator in tlie lEudu 
Triad; associated with him are %Siva, the destroyer, and Vishuu, tlie 
jneserver. Certain Kols indicated that it was Brahma whom thvy 
considered as the Creator of this world. In the begiuuiug. everything 
was water, and there was not a bit of dry land anywhere, Brahma 
brought the eartli into existence as follows. First he took the form 
of a hsh uid explored the depths of the primeval ocean. But a hsh is 
handicapped in th^ it cannot carry anything. So Brahma become 
a tortoise ood from some place beneath the primeval ocean, which he 
had explored as a fish, the Kols know not whence, Brahma got some 
mud which he put ou his back and brought to the surface. It was 
from this mud that the earth was slinped. 

This story bears a rcsembloucc to tlie story of the Incumatious 
of Vishuu. The ilsh ami the tortoise are the first oud secoud respec¬ 
tively of the ten chief avaiaras of Vishnu. But the couteut is quite 
different, especially lu the case of the fish. 

The OaioiK op Insscts. Kols account for the presence of 
"iusects" such os “aaakes, scorpions aud wasps'’ in the following way : 
Sankara was the greatest of all ascetics. He Uved very simply without 
clothes aud covered his body with ashes. The dirt from his body, 
when it fell to the earth, became olive, aud so insects such as those 
named above came into being. 

The Origin or People. The Kol story does not make clear 
how the first people came into existence, for they begin with a primitive 
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couple. The man was named Baljii, which, they say, is the «inip as 
Bhil, and the woman was Shivari, These are the parents of oil .IHdug 
races. The generation that came of this union is called BWl, “because 
B^ju means Bhil." In the begimiii^, then, all were Bhils. This 
family has now separated into many races, and the present condition 
may be likened to a tree with one root, yet haWng many branches 
and leaves. These different branches were the result oJ the deeds and 
beliefs of individuals. For esomple, in the cotirse of time among the 
Kols a cerhun *«rAf began to keep pigs, and otlxcr Kols, su^ as 
Rautiyas would have nothii^ to do with such people. Th^* are a 
different branch. $\:ch events ntade distinctions within the Kol 
tribe. Other differences arose, and now the Kols are split up into 
many divisions, 3 'et like the tree are all one. Baiju, it is believed, 
still lives as a god in a place in Rewa State called Baijnath. In his 
shrine a very large image of Sliivaii is also found. She is pictured is 
black and fat with a large gold'ring in her nose. Of course Baiju's 
image is in this temple, and his brother Baijnath, Imt they are not 
tc^ether. There are also images to Bhagawanji and Mohadeoji, 
Many castes go tliere to worship, hwi they have respect only for the 
image of Bhagawanji and Mahadeoji, and not for Sliivari and Baiju. 
Onl>' the Kols know their worth and serve them. 

This story illustrates the way Kols nur: thii^s together and 
also the distinction made by caste people betweeit their gods and those 
of the Kols. 

The name of Shivari ofteji appeors in connection with stories of 
the origin of the Kols. Previous note was made of this in connection 
with stories of ori^n.' Shivari is usually called the mother of all 
Kols and is linked to the story of Savori in the lUmayarta, although 
it will be noted that the content is quite different. Once, when Roma, 
Lak^unan, and Sita were on their way into the forest on their volantary 
exile, it was discovered that they were in need of help. Savari also 
lived in the forest, and at once began to serve Kama. Snvari, the 
Kols say, was particularly fond of a juf^le plum called Ber {Zizypirns 
jujubi^} She knew that others would like them too, ftTid she 
used to gather them and offer them to Kama and Lakshin,an, One 
day, however, she forgot what she was doing, and that the plums wes% 
not for hereeli, and as she picked them, she took a bite from each aitd 
dropped them into her basket. When she arrived at the Ashram after 
this trip, she suddenly met Rama, who eagerly asked her for some 

1 aiao c<ai«d SWI. S«* MM S, 9 . 10 . 42, 104, 140. 

2 M*oo>*t«d viab UiB leW tb«ir 

Hiodi vcprd Eol «lio Qi»d for 
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plums. Slid looked into her basket and saw the half^eaten plums, 
but was ashamed to tell him that she had fo^otten lum aud had 
thought ouly of herself. Bo she did not offer the basket to Hama. 
Haniaji, however, was very per^stent, and finally she had to present 
to him the basket fiUed with ha!f*eaten ters. Rama asked Lakshman 
if he would eat some, but wheit he saw that tliey were already touched, 
he refused to do so. Hama, however, thought them fit to eat, and 
both he and Bito partook of them. He did not mind it as X^akshman 
seemed to do. Later on when Lokshman had been struck down by 
an arrow, he was revived only when he ate these plums. So he should 
have eaten them in the first place. Thus she served them faithfully 
for the period of thttr exile, and when they were preparing to leave 
the forest, Shivari asked for a boon. vSlie asked for two things: 
First, for many descendants and secondly, for at least two pounds of 
grain daily for each, so tliat they might never starve, and clothes to 
cover the body. These boons w*ere inmiediately granted, and so the 
Kols multiplied. There ore today thousaiwls of Kola, tliey relate, 
who are all clothed and fed due to the mere)' of Bhagawan In the 
form of Rama. 

The batis for the Xol stories related here and also at an earlier 
place, appears to be found in Valmiki’s Ramaytna Book III, Canto 
LXXV. The accounts nevertheless are very different and indicate 
the way a story is taken hold of and made quite different as it passes 
orally lu legend and story. In the Ramayana Sits does not appear 
at all, as she has already been stolen away by the wicked demon King 
of Ceylon, Rawana, a&d Hama and his brother Lakalunan were fn 
seaieh of her. In their journeyIngs they came to the edge of a great 
lake called Paxnpa where tliey found in a heriTutoge an aged female 
ascetic of whom they had heard before, named Savari, When the>' 
arrived, she reverently embraced the feet of the two brothers and 
confessed that it bad been her life-long desire to get a yUion of them. 
To her Hama was the greatest of heavenly beings, and now that she 
had seen him, she knew she could depart in peace to paradise. She 
had already been told of his expected coming to the hermitage, and 
in preparation for his visit, had collected the world-famous fruits of 
the hermitage for his comfort and sustenance. Rama requested the 
aged woman to show them the hermitage which was built up by the 
famous Matangfl—a low-caste Chandala who had, by means of great 
austerities asd asceticism, attempted to procure for himself the rank 
and status of a Brahmin. His works were great and would have to 
be rewarded, but to become a Brahmin was not possible in this world- 
order, and the gods tried to persuade him that his attempt was . 
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irrationaj. But he kept ou acd as he could not be made a Brahmiu, 
he was eveutuaUy a god. Long before the cojning of Kama, 

Matanga had ascended into the heavens, and yet the flowers with 
which he had bedecked the altars had not withered nor decayed. 
Savan showed the friends ail tlie wonders of tiie hemutage. After 
RanuL had seen all, Savari told him that she was anxious to depart 
thi^ world and )oiii tlie ascetics above, whom she had served so long. 
So In the presence of Rama aud Lakslunan she entered into a Are 
and asceuded into the sky, adorned, it is said, uot in the ascetic garb 
of bark, deer skin and matted liair, but with glorious apparel gar¬ 
landed for heaven. The whole sky was lighted by this splendour, 
and as a result of her life of smipUritj' and piety, she gaiued her re¬ 
ward above. 

It will be noted that this story says nothing about boons nor 
descendants. 

Thi5 Spread of Mankjkd. The story runs that in the beginning 
Bhagawan created all men equal. There was neither high nor low, 
rich nor poor; all were coutente<l aud had tlie supply of every need. 
In the course of time Bhagawan coticeived the plan of building a great 
fort called Bandhan to be located in Rewa. Many labourers were 
needed for this task, so Bhagawan sent I^ksbman to And them. He 
went everywhere seeking workers but could find no one willing to do 
this hard work, for no one was in need of work. Moreover they said 
that they themselves would gladly employ labooiers in thdx own 
projects if Bhagawan would ouly supply them. Thus it appeared 
to Lakshniau that the people would uot only do no work, but would 
also employ any labourers who were brought in; so, much disap¬ 
pointed, he returned to Bh^awan. Bh^awan too was dls^pointed, 
and began to think of what he should do. At last he concaved the 
idea of makiog all tiie people poor, for then, he reasoned, they should 
be glad to work. This he did, aud after a time, when the people bad 
experienced the pat^s of poverty and want, he again sent LakshmM. 
IKow this time be found that all were eager for employment and a 
dally wage. They were put to work and the fort was built 
as first planned. When the work was finished, Bhagawan bad no 
further pish for them, and there were no wages forthcoming. 
Men were still poor, and in order to get work so that they 
might live, men began to move out over the face of the earth. 
They spread thus from Rewa everywhere, and the earth became 
peopled. 

27 
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The Orioin op Kols, There are several stories recorded 
elsev^herc ‘ coiiceinii^ the origin of tke Kols. This story may, sup¬ 
plement them. While Rama was in exile in the forest, many of the 
gods took compassion on him and descended to the earth in human 
form in order to assist him. These gods called themselves Kolas. 
After the fourteen-year period of exile was over, Rama returned to his 
Kingdom and became Kii^ of Ayodhya. The Kolas went back to 
heaven—Indrapuri, The Kols of today are the descendants of the 
gods who were in the forest along with Rama. This proves the divine 
origin and nature of the Kols. 

How IHR KoiA I. 08 T TifKiR RioiiT®. From tlic beginning, the 
Kols enjoyed many rights, and in tlieir prestige were second to none, 
Once Shi van was going on n joume)'. A man was liired to carry her 
luggage in n two baskets attached to the ends of a bamboo 

j>olc slung over the sJionlder. Thus they started off. After they had 
gone some distance, tlie nuui said to Shivari: Why do you walk, 
when there in the field is a horse for you to ride upon?" Tliis gave 
Shivari an idea. The horse was brought, but she could not get on it, 
and so she took aji axe and began to chop at the horse's legs to shorten 
them. The man shouted: "What are you doing?" She rei^lied: 
"1 wish to prepare two p^s out of the horse's legs so that I may use 
them to mount the horse as he is too high for aie." The man said : 
''Fool, you know nothing ; you are spoiling the horse. Take this 
kanvar and I will show you how to ride a horse." So he gave to her 
'die kofmof with her luggage within the baskets and jumping on the 
horse, he rode away, I rom that day on Sluvari had to carry her own 
luggage ev'eiywhere, and her descendants becanie coolies. The man 
was really Blmgawau in tlie form of Raniachandraji, and took away 
from her tlie high privileges which were really hers, because slic was so 
stupid. Thus Bhagawan deceived the Kols and cheated them of their 
rights, and e\*er since that time tlicy have been burden bearers and 
coolies. 

There are various stories about tlie horse and the dispossession of 
the Kols by others. A Brahmin was once plmighing a field, and a 
Kol Jiapj>ene<l to jjass that way on horsebaik. The Kol was much 
interested os he had iievei witnessed jdoughing before. He descended from 
his horse an<l after watching the process a while, wondered if he could 
also do it. To test himself he caught hold of tlie jdongb and attempted 
to use it. The Brahmiu then jumped on the horse and rode away and 
was never seen again. So the Kol had to continue to plough the field and 
1 AOK r>«Sft 4-ZO. 3S. 37. 38, 3940. 4142. 
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Im been ploughing ever auce. It was really Bliagawaii in the forju 
of a Brahmiu that deceived the focJisli KoJ, and Kols have ucver ridden 
horseback smce that tiiue. 

Dra’RivBp OP Bread. Iu olden days Kols had plenty to eat, 
but tJiey did not kjiow how Co eat their food properly. Iiwtead of 
breaking their chApatU with their hand.*;, tlicy used arres upon them. 
This displeased Bhagawajv, and be sent i^overty ojnoiigst them, and 
Kols nowadays get their daily bread only after very hard labotir. 

There is another tradition linking the horse and bread togetlier. 
The story goes os before that, when the Kols were first upon the earth, 
they had plenty to satisfy all their needs. They had horses to ride 
upon, plenty of wheat and gki aiid fruits. They lived happily, ac¬ 
quired much wealth, and became the most powerful people iu all the 
regions about. But they could not ride upon horses properly. They 
conceived the plan of ^orteiiing their horses’ legs with axes, so that 
they wotild not have so much difficulty in ]iu>unting and would also 
not have to fall so far. They also began to chop up tlieir chapaiis 
with axes. When Bhagawan came to know of dl this, he was very 
angry and took away tlie axes and all the horses. He gave the Kols 
sickles and commanded that thereafter they should never ride a horse 
and that they should work os labourers iu reaping the liarvests oi 
others. 

The Loss ok the Sacked Tbbead. In the beginning, the Eols. 
were the highest of all peoples and wore the sacred thread, which is 
today the right of the twice-bom castes only. But once for some 
reason, Bhagawan called the people together and put the Kols last, 
thus augttif^ tbpm greatly for they felt humiliated in the presence cd 
oil lo their anger and to show their disregard for the sacred thraad^ 
they tore them oS and scattered them in all directions. These became 
attached to trees and bushes and at once began to grow and became 
Amarhd {Cusc^iA raJUsea), a greenish yellow parasitic plant now found 
in many parts of Central India. Any bit of it will attach iteelf to a 
tiee or busli and grow easily, "Now," say the Kols, "we would 
chaaenge any Brahmin to do the same. Let tlieni throw away 
sacred ^ireads. There was life in our^ but theirs are dead." 

How THE Kols Becaue Seven FAUiiiES. At first there was 
but one family of Kols, the descendants of Shivari. This iimjjy be- 
so^ht the favour of Bhagawan in prayers which were unselfish and 
which asked not for wealth or food. Bhagawan therefore blessed 
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thejii Aad then* number iiLcreased so greatly, above all. other fa^riiliee 
on earth, so that there was no room for them to live together. So 
Bhagawan gave them permis^ou to separate into seven groups, and 
thus the seven kwhis of the Kols arose. The groups named in this 
story are: (i) Thakuriya, (2) Mawssi, {3) Binjhwar, (4) Khalrwar, 
(5) Kbangar, (6) Pawai and (7) Kurha. 

Eow THE Kois CASiB to BE POPULAR. Sehai aud Kuhai were 
two sisters who were very rich but lacked things to eat, being thus 
forced to gather the fruits of the forest in which they lived. One day 
Kama and Lakshman passed by their house. They were hungry and 
sought food from the sisters. The sisters had pothing but fruits to 
ofier them, and Rama received these gladly, but Lakslimau threw 
them away in auger, The brothers then departed on their quest, but 
not without the curse of the sisters upon T^lffhmfln for his rudeness. 
In the course of a battle, while attempting to rescue ^ita, Lakshnian, 
was struck by an arrow and fell unconscious and no one was able to 
restore him. Then Kojiui remeiubered the curses of tlie sisters and 
seut a messenger to bring some oi the rejected fruit. This was brought 
and forced into his mouth: as it touched his lips, he at once became 
well and regained the fuU use of his senses. Then Sehai (really 
Shivari) asked for a boon and Rama replied : 'T am very much pleased 
with you; go and douriah in the world and increase the population 
of the world with many children.’' From that time tlie Kols have 
had large families and are found in every part of India. This is not 
unlike a story recorded earlier.* 

Heroes among tkk Kcls. Aj^art from the Kol woman Shivari, 
the Kols do uot seem to liavc lieroes or heroines in tliar legends. It 
is said that there is not even oue hero ajiiong the Kola and the following 
story explains why that is and also explains tlie origin of their musical 
abilities. 

Once Bhagawau called people together out of every community 
in order to bless them and give them a boon. Groups from ev«y- 
where set ofi to the place of darshana aud among them were the Slols. 
Other groups reached the place where the booua were to be granted, 
but the Kola never arrived. It so happened that as they were pro- 
ceediug on their way, the Kols heard the cry of the birds known as the 
Saih Bhai or Seven Sisters {CtaUropus cMorus)^ (The sarcasm of the 
story is to be found in the fact that these birds have a very unmuKCoI 
cry, one which grates upon the ear). Heatup the cry pay, pay, pay 
1 Sm 8*J0. 
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oi the SeUh J^haf. eu(\ this to be their boon, the Kols returned 

horue. They took it that Bhaga%vaji had given them the gift of muaical 
expres^ou, and froui that time they became adept at the beating of 
drums and singifig, for which they are famous oU over Zudie. 

Tiiu DovESTiCATiON' QV Anwaj^. After the creatiou of the 
earth Bhegawan peopled it with all kui<l$ of anuuals. But the problem 
was, which one of them should be put to the hi order that the 

ground ruight be tilled P Birst he tried the elephant, but he w*as too 
big and could not turn about in tlie field, and in addition he trampled 
down the plooghed earth. So he tried the camel next but it was uot 
satisfactory either. Finally he created the oxen and tried them is. 
the plough; they were just right and with them Bhagawou succeeded 
in tunsing up the soil. Then Bhi^awau gave the cattle a geutie and 
kind nature so that uiau might have them with him aud use the oxen 
to till the land. Thus they were domesticated. 

Wa^n AcRiCTiLTURn Staktud. In the beriming certain i>eoples 
were created by Bhagawaji spedhcally for the puqiose of farming. 
These were the Kurmis, Lodhis, Kols and Gouda. It was with these 
groups that agriculture first started. But there are others who mam- 
tain that all people were of the jungle aud that Bhagawas gave to 
them first the cattle which he had created ; therefore they left Uvhig 
ofi fruits and roots and began to grow crops. 

Why wB save a Littxb Fengbe. There b a story among Sols, 
that in the distant past wheu the Paudus and the Kurus fought in 
Hindustan, Sbahadeo Fandu desired to see for hims^ just how one 
might become possessed, of Sbardamu. So he thought he would try 
an experiment; He brought before the goddess a* cocosont, sense 
ghi and fire, and b^^an to make a horn offering. As he was 
doin g this, he suddenly became possessed of the devi aud his fourth 
finger happened to rest in the him fire. Being in the state of un¬ 
consciousness due to the .baiea he did not notice this fact, and the tip 
of the finger began slowly to bum away. £ver smee, man has had 
a tittle finger for it was shortened in the hem fire. 

Tee couwg oi' Diseases. There were once seven sisten iia 
heaven, who were sent from there to the earth to live, among men. 
As they left Bhagawan, they asked him for boons, for, tiiey said, un¬ 
less they had pow» of some kind no one would respect them nor would 
men worsh^ them. It happened that each was gran^ a boom 
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Kheruuu, caJl«d BLagavati, chose tlie power oi smallpox. If any oiie 
fails to please het. she api)eax3 in that person iu the form of smallpox. 
Or, if not that, some other in tlie family will be with the pox, enplie- 
nustically colled niaia, “mother'*. She was given tlie power to rem^n 
in fuU control of the person for two and a half days, and dimng that 
tijne the sick person should be worshipped, for that really means the 
worsliipping of Bhagavati; so men must respect and honour lier for 
her power. I'urther honour roust be shown by the whole family in 
the avoidance of certain foods such as pulses and ghi. frying pan 
should be used, and the luiuates of the house should not wear leather 
shoes. 

Kols AMD Mahadro {Sjva). Tlie Kola have se^'eral stories 
in which they speak of a cUoractet which they call Baiju or Baijnath. 
Oue example has already been given. Vrom some stories it appears 
that lie is tlie iiuaband of ^Shivari. Kols say that Baiju, under the 
name of Baijnatli. and the god Maliadeo must always be worshipi>ed 
together, but Baijnath should be worshipped drat. 

Oue story relates that Baijnath excelled all others in his devotion 
to Bhagawan, and when the tiine was right, he asked Bhagawan for 
a boon. He asked that at the time of worship, water might first be 
poured over him and then over Uahtdeo. Tl^ was granted, and he 
used to worship Mahadeo and beat biro with a stick five times a day. 

A longer form of this story from anotoer sectiou of Central India 
is as follows: In this account Baijnath is spoken of as a Rautiya Kol, 
aiaimer who worked dally in his fields. Ue had this peculiar character* 
istic, however, whkk was that as he went by a certain temple, be used 
to enter In and beat Mabadeo with a stick five times a day. The reason 
for this strange behaNhour w*as known only to Baijnatli. Once it 
happened thot he was so busy in tlie fields tliat he forgot to beat the 
god and wheu he was almost home from work ho recalled his oiuisinon. 
At once he decided to return to the dwelling place of Mabadeo, but 
oa the way he found that, for some strange reason, the river was iu 
spate, and would ba very dangerous to cross. He dedded to wait a 
bit, but there was no improvement iu the river. The sun was about 
to set, aud the day would be gone, so he dedded to jump into the 
river oud swim through it. He did this very dangerous thing aud 
going to the temple gave Mabadeo five blows with the stick. On his 
return lie hod to swim the river again. Now Mabadeo, who saw all 
this, was afraid, for he realised that Baijaath was a man of purpose 
and Would not be turned aside by dangers, so he dedded that he must 
do something to please Baijnath. With this in mind Mahadeo waitod 
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till Baijnatii arrived tlie next day intent on beating hini. Greeting 
him he said : "Baijiiath, I wish to give you a great boon- It is that 
people will worship ymi and pour water on yoti first and after that 
they will worship me. If they should fail to do this to you, they will 
have no fruit of their labours at all So now that you have this bardan 
please give me release from this daily beating you are gi'^ng me.” 
Hearing this, Baijuath was ver^' happy and Maliadeo was beaten no 
more. So Kols always worship Baijnath first.* 

How THE Cat BECAira a Hovsehoij3 Pet. Once Mahadeo sent 
a cat to spy upou a certain home. He wanted to feiow whether there 
was a fire in there at that particular time. This cat had stayed with 
Mahadeo for a long time and, obeying his commands, she went to the 
house where she found the fire burning and milk nicely wanned betide 
it. There was also some freshly prepared butter on the floor- The cat 
tasted the butter and found it $0 delicious that she ate it all. Nest 
she drank the milk, and feeling very comfortable, she curled up to 
sleep betide the cosy fire. She nevermore left the house, for she 
preferred it with its warmth, and butter and milk, to the treatment 
and food she had with Maliadeo. Since that time the cat baa become 
a household ajumal, and it is a great sin to kill one, as it came directly 
from Mahadeo. 

Wry the Tiger feaes the Red Dog. The wild d<^, a red dog 
of India, {Cyan dakhunensis) is common in the wilder jungles of Centrti 
India. It is much feared by the animals of the forest, includii^ the 
tiger, and tigers are sometimes killed by it. These always hunt 
in packs cootainii^ often as many as thirty animals, and the pack 
does not give tongue, coming suddenly upon its prey. 

The story goes that once Mahadeo quarrelled witii Parvati his 
wife. He was so annoyed with her that he left home aud went into 
voluntary exile in the forest. Parvati was sorry and wanted to get 
him back, but was too proud to humble herself before him. Fiaaily 
she decided to frighten him and thus cause him to return. She was 
sure that if she could send a tiger after him to annoy him Mahadeo 
would surely fly to his home for safety, So she used her divine powers 
to make a tiger go to him, but in vain, for Maliadeo outwitted her, as 

1 U U now ■aUbliaheH bHst Btvft or worship \» very MoieeC Evldwooce of 

Uca ftre foai^ ia iboUoliMUodKro elrili&ttioo. A Cenav ropori note* ^et BblU, 
Seveiea «Bd the Koriui eU trwoe tbeir orlrio to Uehedeve. thoo^ it ii ponlblo that the 
tceditaoQ aey be * lAtterly eequir^^ Binou Idee." (IDSl—1 iS B. p, SSL Perfaepe tbie 
ftory i9 exneoioryof* itrCfewlU) (roMpe who did tree* tbeir esBeebrr berk to Me be deo . 
The Kola frequeotly identify Belju or with the BLib. 
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he was a god. He picked up some dry pieces of wood ami threw them 
toward the tiger saying, "Chhu, chhu’\ The wood became the wild 
dogs of the Indian jungles, which do not fear the tiger and attack 
it in packs. These dogs attacked the tiger and witli their tails spread 
urine in his e^’es. Tins made tlie tiger blind and fearful and he 
hastened away. '' 

Since time Kols have held the tiger socred because it is associat¬ 
ed with the goddess Farvati ; also the wild dog, because Mahadeo 
created it to protect himself. This also accounts for the fact that 
tigers today are afrud of the red dog. Neither the tiger, the jungle 
dog, nor any dog should be killed. 

How lu. Tcunre srtnos niSAStss, ans its Cuke. Diran, a 
Kol, was the servant of a raja who possessed a very bad temper. 
This king constantly used had language in the presence of everyone he 
nret and annoyed Biroii unmensely. Once this raja gave a great 
feast to which mjMxy people were invited. Biran and his friend Badul 
also came. After the food was takeir, someone got something very 
bitter in bis mouth, and was forced to spit it out on the costly rug, on 
which they were seated for l^ieu meal. This was . seen by the raja 
who becsjne very angry and used disgusting gait. Many people left, 
among them Birau ai;d Badul. The r^ny season was.about to come, 
but the rains were delayed. What was the matter? No one could 
tell, and week after week passed with no cooling drops They did not 
know that, it was all due to the ill temper oi the raja. 

The fanners felt that they must break up the ground bo they 
might catch any rain that fell. Biran was ploughing along wi^ 
others when his plough turned up a frog, and the frog cried 
out jir his dismay. Bhagawau heard this, and thinking that the 
frog was very thirst)*, sent rain upon the earth; the wickedness 
of the raja could uo longer restrain its fall. But the raja was 
still atigry and called for Biran and scolded him. Nevertlieless his 
words had no more power to bring a curse upon the land. 

This story shows that inagtc can remove n corse/’ wns the 
comment of the triler. 
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MUSIC. SONGS, UANCE AND ARO: 

The Kol are passionately fond of music and aong. It is 

not infrequent for them to ang. dance and beat the drum the whole 
night through. One of the leasons advanced for thrii living separate 
from Hindu villages is that it makes it possible for them to su^ and 
play to their hearts' d^ght without beli^ disturbed or disturbir^ 
anyone. The drums as played by the KoU beat with a particularly 
strident and penetrating note audible from distances away. A real 
emotional release is connected with their jnuric and the sense of rhythm 
felt throughout an evening with them can never be forgotten. The 
tones seem to pierce to the very marrow of one'a being and make the 
body tingle. Great skill is required in playing the drum and for 
loi^ periods the pace is kept up without a break. It takes practice, 
skill and strength to maintoin this movement. 

Musical Instruments. The Kols malce no use of wind 
instruments nor do they often use the stringed type, although the 
sarangi, a ono’Strmged instrument, is sometimes seen. They limit 
tiiemselves to various types of instruments of p«cussion of wlucb 
four kinds are chiefly ’ employed by tiiMn : ' 


1, The Dhcfiah. The dholak is the favourite instrumeeit of 
Kols and, in comparison with other types of percussion instrumeats, it 
is by far the most frequently used. It is cylindrical in shape and is 
constract«l by a hoUowhig process from a solid block of wood 
£ach end is covered with skin stretched out by leathern thongs 
attached to the shdl. The tightening or loosenii^ of the thongs by 
adjusting a round block of wood under them serves to give tiie drum 
its desired pitch. A mixture of wood ash 


and boiled rice is often applied to the 
leather to give it more resonance. Both 
handh axe used in playii^ it. the beats of 
the two bands usually diflerii^ pro- 
dudng a syncopated beat of a nature 
dtfflcult to imitate, The illustrations' 
show dholah and the accompanying 
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text figure makes' thdr construction clear. The diameters of each 
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end are about the dvne, being from mne to twelve inches; the 
length is gener^y from twenty to twenty-five inches. 

a, The Timakia or Naganya. This instrument is the kettle¬ 
drum and has only the one playing surface. The shell is made out of 
copper, brass, or iron sheets riveted together. Proper tension of the 
leather is produced by means of the leathern strap interlaced over the 
n^etal. Tiie timakias used by Kola, seldom have a hef^ more t^n 
twelve to fourteen inches in diameter. They are played along with 
the dhdah, but unlike it, the hands are not used upon the leather; 
the drum is beaten upon by means of two sticks which are aometimee 
curved. 

Various sixes of thtfte two dnims ore in use, and when more than 

one is being played they must be tuned 
up beforehand. Tlieir cost varies from 
Rs. i-d-o to Rs. 5 - 0 - 0 . Dnuns are used 
on all singing occasions: dances, birth, 
nurriage and rdlgious worsliip. Women 
never play them for that is tlie preroga- 
tive of the men folk. 

FEg. to. Tb« TimaU* 

3. The Kertel or Kartai. This is a form of the cymbal, b«ng 
in reality a cluster of cymbals. A piece of wood twelve to fourteeii 
Inches long has built upon it cymbale of varying sisea, so adjusted that 
they may slide along the 9tick. The ends of tiia atsdc axe held in the 
hands and tiie whole la shaken at various atiglee in order to produce 
modulations of tones. The beat must be exactly that of the drums, 
hence it is a v«ry difficult instrument to play satisfactorily; but ex¬ 
pert players produce a most pleasing eflect; lu perfect resonance 
and rhythm. 

4. The Majira or ordinary cymbals arc of various sixes, but 
the ty^ used by tlie Kols ia usually about four indiee in diameter 
and Tnadt of brass. One is held in each hand and they are mani¬ 
pulated so that there is modulatiou ax^ variations of tone as well as 
perfect rhytiun. 

The ^Iaik Kinds op MfitODV and Sokd. There are a number 
of types of songs sung by Kols, examples of which are found below. 
The main types and their chief characteristics will be briefiy noted. 
The types vary both in rhythm and content, 
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j. Dadar or Dadfo- TUs is by far the most wuuiwti kind 
SQjis by ICols asd 1 $ a 'well'known melody suug all over northern ludia. 
H. A. Popley in his book Th 4 Mttsic of India says*: "The Gkaial and 
t^e Dadra are two Hindustani inelodlea. They consist as a rule of 
Aniara only, suQ$ alike to a simple melody in syncopated tune, which 
is known as Pashto," KoLs may sing this form on many occasions 
and at any time of the day and night, and its use is not limited as 
certain others are. It is used at the Chkaiiki rejoicings when the 
womm sing and dance on the ^xth day after the birth of a child ; it 
is used throughout the weddir^ cycle; and may eveu be iised at 
times of religious worship. Sometimes the words are chaste and 
beautiful, and again a dadra song may contain abuse as is cenunon at 
the times of weddings.’ 

2. Bhagai. This is predmninantiy the song of wor^ip. Some 
Kola say it is use<l for the d^tds and deolas while bhajan$ are used 
for Bhagawan. This does not appear to be the actual practice however. 
The root of the word is from bhakli whi<di meaus “passionate devotion,” 
and a bhagai is generally sung before the gods and goddesses. It is 
sung when the ^awara is sown. At times when men become controlled 
by the devi it is this type of song that helps to bring ou the emotional 
excitement lesultii^ in "possessiou". The words may apply to any 
occasion and the rhythm varies from the dadra and the rai. 

3. Bhajam are religious sougs, but are supposed to be addressed 
to the higher powers, and Bhagawan >is generally mentioned. However 
we found an instance of a bhajan beii^ addressed to Bharda. 

4. Rtd. Thb type implies songs of Krishna, and Radha, 
There are various rhythms in use, but its content, as far as words are 
concerned, is frequently obscene. Like the Wo following types it is 
sung mostly at the holt season. 

5. Phag. This is named from the month of Phaguu for it is 
supposed to be sung only during that particular mouth, and mny be 
failed a spring sot^. Phagun is the eleventh month in the Hindu 
year and covers the last half of Pebmary and the first half of hCarch. 
This corre^>onds with part of the holt season, and some say the 
type of sot^ should be sung only during the last fifteen days of the 
season. The contents of the majority of phag are not respe^able 
and it is very difficult to get one sung for an outsider; they are some- 

1 Ov. OiL. n. 90 . 

% Elwio c^ts tbs IMdaria U16 true foTMt md^ of Pib« Baigaa. p. iM. 
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what teluctant to repeat thesi they are suug under eniotioaal 
excitement 

6. Kabiri. This is another obscene type sung mostly the 
MoH seasoxi. It is s^d that the scsual act is described with obscene 
gestures. Kols say that it is called Kabiri as Kabirdas made aud 
sang them. This is certainly a fiction. There may, however, be 
some Moslem induenoe in tiie soi^, though thk is open to doubt.' 

7. Dohari. A type of song in which the verses are made up of 
two lines. The word comes from doha meaning a couplet. The full 
dohari baa twelve couplets of two lines each. 

6. There have been some other types aud varieties of types 
named by Kols, but no information about them seems to be available 
and Kols themselves do not know the niceties of them. Among such 
may be mentioned Kotwerhai, Bhumhai, Kolhai (said to be a form of 
the dadar). Badhwa, Katili, Birba, Bilmri, Chhauharand Baraluua^i. 
Examples of most of these kinds will be found below. 

Those songs are sung by both men aud women, though 011 certain 
occa»ons one of these groups may do the most of the singing. Women, 
for example, do all the singling on the sixth night after birth {ChhaUhi); 
both ring at the time of wedding; at the periods of special religious 
worship it is generally the men who do the singing, although it is not 
unknown for the women to take a part. 

Koz. Songs. Most of the songs sung by Kols are composed for 
special occarioos, and the following songs are sdected from a number 
collected by us in our visits among the Kols. They give an interesting 
insight into tlte Kol outlook on life. One finds the joys and sorrows 
of youth and love. An appreciation of nature is al» evident, while 
many of the songs border on what many would consider indecent mid 
questionable. Many songs ceutre about Ram and his victory over 
Rawans. Only a few of these are included. In Appendix III brief 
notations on certain of the songs will be found. The meanings of 
some of the songs are obscure and in many of them there are inrinu- 
ations not easily grasped. In some cases only the composers, probably, 
know to what the songs allude and any translation is far from satis¬ 
factory. It is believed that the songs which follow are fairly typical 
of Kol songs in general. They are arranged topically in the main, 
though some songs fall into more than one clas^catdon. There are 
six divisions: i. Songs of Nature; 2. Life: its ]oy 9 and Sorrows; 

I Ho* aam» oaiM to ba awooiaM »ltb tbMa aoD|[« if a mrtWrj. KaUr’a 

aoQgi aro lugbly raspacUbla aod wal]*tbougbt of. Baa abore page 4S. 



PLATE XVf(i, 



A Proc«uicn to start through cho 

Vtllago of Saiavara. 





PLATE XIX. 




A Kol wdiTidn d&nces the Dadn co the beat of the Oholak and Ttmakla. 
Note the snapping of the Fingers, 
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3. Love and Intrigue; 4. Songs in Connection with Social Events ; 
5. Songs of Religion; 6. Some Miscellaneous Songs 

I. SoNOS OF Nature 

1. Morning, (d) 

Suraji iu kirana kafhi 
Sagahana bona dhoUnge ; 

Pan^i haiut Menge. 

Kaga boU angana. 

When the sun’s morning rays flash, forth, 

All the trees in the forest will quiver; 

Then the birds will call in the forest, 

And the crow will caw at your door. 

2. Morning. (6) 

Suraja kt kirana karha. 

Chakahi fnya miiana bhaye ; 

Pankshi bona Mo gay$, 

Kaga bok angana. 

As the morning’s flrst rays are drawn out. 

Forth goes the Chakahi to its lover; 

Then every bird called in the forest, 

And the crow cawed load at the door. 

3. The Storm and Lonely Heart. 

Purabadisha u uthi hadariya, 

Jake kunjar ki rekha ; 

Nada* bar$$. nadai garje, 

Jhare badal dhanray —• 

Kari re hadariya ghemar ji l&y. 

From the East march the mighty clouds, 

Like a line of elephanls they move along : 

They rumble and thunder 

And pour forth terrifying streams— 

And Oh, how they torment and afflict this hearts 
Until he come! 
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4. Flowers and Mu^c, 

Tort angofii -phulana ki bahar re : 

Bdu. hhi phvie, chatmli phuU, 

Sab fhulan *nen raja gulab re. 

Tabaia bhi haje, sarangi bhi haje, 

Soh haja mm raja sitar re \ 

CChy courtyard la t}ie scene of abundant flowers: 
'the heia is bloomings the chanteii is flowering, 

Yet the king of them all is the rose. 

The drmns too are sounding, the sarofigi resounding, 
But the silar is king of them all. 


5. A Forest Song. 

Age nadiya agam bahi hoi, 

Manai naw jay. 

Svami kc sandisaaM hay U awe 
Kq le jay ? 

Before me flows a river of ^ckeoing depth; 
'Tis only crossed by boats. 

Who shah brii^ ay lord’s message to ae 
And Tnmf> to hii^ ? 


II. iu^K: Its Joys awo Sokkows. 

1. l^oes Your Life Have Purpose? 

Ka karho jug men ayeke. aiso jiwan j>ayhe, 

Merka mari, kukra mart, mirga mari ban se ; 

Aiso jiwan payke ? 

With a life so predous you came into this world; 
Is it to kill a ram, or a eock, or a deer 
With an arrow ? 

Can this be the zueaning of life? 
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2. The Transifcoriness of I/ife. 

Soda tvraiyan na pkuU. 

S(tda ita Sawan hoy ; 

Soda piya na rast charen, 

Soda na jihan koy ; 

Ek din fnama sabhi ka hoy. 

The gourd hears not blossoms forever. 

The “green nioiith*' lingers not long ; 

Not often do husbands join battle. 

And man does not live on perpetually; 
One day each, one must lie down. 

3. The Need of l/ove amid Change. 

PaHa iuU sg, 

Pawan lai gays urt^a, 

Vari ckkvti yara sg. 

DuJtha kaise kahaun samujhaya} 

Jiyara iu rahe sabai so Pyar- 

The leaf has dr&pped from the branch, 
And the wind has blown it away, 

The maid is tom from her lover, 

And how may her grief be told ? 

0 love everyone, my soul I 

4. Sorrow Loosed upon the Life. 

Maiya mori bairi bhai Rama Lacfuma: 
Nadiya hoti sab kai bandha, 

Maiya mori bandki na jai samudiya. 
Chitkiya holi sab koi banchc, 

Maiya mori bancki na jai barmana. 

5 ain^ koi sab koi bants, 

Maiya mori bait na jai bipoHya. 

My mother is become my enemy 
(Since she married me to such a one), 

0 Ram, O Lakshamaii t 
Rivers may be dammed. 
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But not thk sea of pain 

Loosed on me by my mother. 

An; one can read a letter: 

But, 0 mother, who can understand my luck 
Wealth may be shared by all; 

But not this flood o! sorrows 
0 mother, can be shared I 


5. The Sorrows of Desertion. 

Spm Una piya gays. 

Suna kora gaya iisha ; 

Sana mila na piya miU, 
bhaya 5^ k*sh, 

Yaha ian ckola ka nahin biswas. 

My bver left to buy me gold. 

And all my world was gone; 

Now neither have I gold nor lover, 

And my balT has grayed with the years, 
Oxie cannot trust this body or life. 


6. The Round of the Years, and yet— 

V 

Kaise karon, kakan janva} 

Vnariya bhari Mo harai ; 

Yaha ima ka pira hina banaa^'i 

Asara bolai mora, shora bhaye bhari, 
Bhadon m data lagai, iikha andhiyari. 
Kwwtar karara hajara karo banawali; 
KaiiMa nakin aye shayana saweUa sanghari, 
AgaiioHa agra sithana duMhai dukha bhari ; 
Maghai parai tusara deka dain dart. 
Phaguna ma karau karana hajara banaiffoii, 
Chaita chakra ckahara Mara bhayahari, 
Baishaha na lagai anhha bina btmavaU ; 
Jeiha ma asa tanpaya Una jan, 

Atara ban bclai mora shcra bhari. 
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TVliat to do ? Wiere to go ? 

For my desire is urging me on. 

Who can relieve this body's ache 

But my dear husband ? 

For, ' 

In Asara the peacock pfttk and sets the forest resounding. 

In BhadoQ upwards I locdr and fear the clOnds and the darkness. 

In Zunwar, 0 husband dear, a thousand times you have said 
"I am coouDg"; 

But now Katika has b^un and st^ I long for your presence. 

In this most auspicious Agahana 1 find my heort^e nn* 
broken; 

. Magh with its mists and its cold 1 am lonesome and shiver¬ 
ing in hody. 

0 Companion, a thousand promises were made that in Phagun 
you'd surely be with me. 

The wheel of Chaita is revolving: 0 come and remove my 
desire : 

For without your presence, my dear, I have no sleep in Bai- 
shaka. 

And if not. then in Jeth wUl this body bum as with fever : 

..And in Asara again, th^ will hear the call of the 

peacock. 


m. Love ant> Intrigue. 

T. The CaA of Love. 

PrUa to aise ki jaisg lota aou dora, 

Apana gala phasaya ke pani lawaia bora, 

PtraH lagaya chhite m. jiyara hamara. 

As the cord tied round loia brings up water.' 
So is love; • 

Ah, tie the cord of thy love about me. 

And never leave my soul again. 

2. Admiration. 

Kaun kalteaiya ke khaye mthai} u ' 

AuT kaun barai k« pan} *' 
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Aw kaun ckAtl ki jiya naramik hekha d^bahAi 
Jiya mafvay mtn pi^y kay^X 

Ah sveeth^ATt! 

At •which swefet-scTler's shop did you take sweets ? 
And which panwali<t gave you pan ? 

What ^sd will next he smitten by you beauty? 
Whom now,will you cause to be fined? 

' 3. Unity and Rest, 

Taia kahai purhaina se chaJa jala bich tu jaya, 
Chirai chira^un pani na pawai kamala pata rokain 
jaia chaya. 

Z>o»o jana rahi kamala gakachhaya. 

The pond saith to the lotus: 

"Go deep into my heart, 

So tdie ^ds cd the air may not reach me, ' 

For your leaves shall ever protect me/* 

Thus they e'er be together:. 

The lotos coveong the voters. . 

4. To a Doubting Husband. 

Hansna mora s«ftaA« halem km thintd'na now. 

mai raka barah haroi 
Kahi kakun najar nahin- du^ai, 

Balant lum chinta «k> mant. 

'Tis my nature to smile, dear husband, 

Do not worry, own. 

Since i^y twelfth year 

Have these eyes never roamed; 

Beloved, be not suspicious of me I 

5. Yearning. 

Kali daha ki machhari burawai uiari^a, 

Dfiknaretna jaia wnho bansi dara jaya, 

Sakhi, inkar doha kaiu samujhaya. 
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In th« of iht ooeoa black 

The fish go \ip and down. 

When the water rises the dhimar caste his net: 
Ah love ! Need I explain ? 

6 . The Kefreshing Waters of Love. 

Sakare Mukka ka bawali Ugaia^ Iambi dora, 
Tristta kaisg bujhai paiti hina 
Tarphai, jiyara hamara ? 

Aba pardgski pani yan piojsa. 

The mouth of the well is narrow, 

And its waters lie so deep. 

How shall I ^^ueneb this thirsty soul 
Which pants for sweet waters ? 

0 absent husband—give me of youi drink! 


7. The Satisfying Water of Love, 

Sahara mukhit ka hasBuU, 

Siriya Aoi raiasta joraya, 

Uiara iUara pani piyo : 

Jiyara kai iafana t^jhaaa . 

Pani fa piye hat: 

Jiyara nhocha. 

The well's tsouth is tisitow. 

Its steps are paved with gems, 

Go down, ever down, then, drinking 

Cool life's fierce fever. 

Now have I tasted your waters : 

And the pain of existence is gone. 

8 . A Challenge. 

^af»5A he la^&i iuma art, . * ' 

Ntbstte ko tuma jano balama. "’/ 

Alas, your smiles have taken me to yov boMa \ ' 

Now you youradf take cha^ of cdfiying c« -ottr4ove! 

\ 
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9. Ao Intrigue in tlie Home. 

dekh nuKhan luriya kai ? 

Ka iekh hhatnra Icbhay ? 

JaX dekk machart Iwiya karat hai, 

Phui dekh bkaanra hhhay. 

Ka tnangai sari} 

Ka ttusrtgai $arahaj 7 
Ka man^ai ahaniya iwHhar} 

Sari to mangai phulon ka iajra. 

Sarahaj lahra pator, 

Ahaniya mangai sunne ki chiiriya, 

Jo na rahi sattsar. 

Sari St sarakaj adhika piyari, 

Sas Ganga jala pani. 

Ah mat pita ki kiriya kkattn : 

Ab na jab sasurati ! 

What draws the fish? What tempts the bee? 

Water the fish» and fiowers the 1 ^. 

What wants youx sari} (^ster-in>law) 

Why beckons year sarakaj} (Brotii^^-law’s wife) 
What does your ahaniya ne^? (Mistress, wife) 

Yonr son wants a wreatit of fiowers, . 

Your sarahaj looks for beautiful dothes. 

And your akamya wants baizes, 

Ooklen ones of matchless beraty. 

Your sarahaj is dearer than your sari. 

Your sas (Motiier>m-law) is piue like Ganges water. 
By My parents I swear : , 

I shall never, henceforth 

Go to my 'soar's (Fatber-iiL-law) house I 

ZV. SoKcs OF Socui. Life. 

I. A Song of Birth-pangs. 

Chutnara ghutnara pita aaaai kou fuskia janai, 
Janai mori lahuti nandiya sasa to sowai tnahaiiya. 
Nanda gajevari sasa kt dabai, 

Chhanguriya raja ke paagaun pindariya. 

Timhan PuMiya hachhu shorn jagaya nahi jagan. 
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SucU birtli-paogs and inner writhings as none ever 
dreamed, are upon nie. 

But only my little sister*iu-law is aware of it all, 
And xny oiotheT'iii'law in the palace peac^uUy 
sleeps I 

Azid there ats my husbaud's ^ster : 

Massaging that woman—my mother-in-law I 
Ami the of that woman’s king I 

I^or in spite of all my groaniugs 
Yoo waken not in your palEice. 


2. Congratulatious for a Sou. 

Bhali khei jahan iilU upaji. 

Gtkun upaji mu sat. 

K^h hlan updje, 

Bajan badhaiya Ayoihya mm. 

Good earth is that which gives us sesame, 

Aud wheat grows best iu fields embanked. 

Blest is the woiiib that gives good sous, 

"Xis the occaJon for the badhawa song; 

For tins was sung in Ayodhya (wh^ Ram was bom). 

3. A Soug for the Chhatthi Rejoicings 

KajU ke batta phuia phuia* bora sundara phulai, 
jmau nuiiytt Ae 
Aw' nahi* janm IMa guna ? 

/o mi choTofi pktdawa pawanii to palana bi»auH, 
Wohi mn Uina jhulaunii jarawan ka jaiaunii. 

In the forests of KajU the uiosl beautiful flowers 
bloom. 

To what this is due I know not: 

Is it the water from the gardener’s hand ? 

Or is it the virtue of the field itself? . 

If only thence' I could get those fdr flowets/ 

I would form with them a sweet ctadie: ^ 
And in it rock my child, 

And all my u^hbouis should<envy..• 
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4. The Weddii^ Parties Likened to Warriors. 

Purab disha st Purahiya, pakachtm chare Baghel, 
Bajat awa harhon haja, 

Ghutnal am tarawar. 

Katni tne^t hoi kaial ki mar. 

The Puraiiyas march trom the east, 

From the west move forward ^e Bagheh. 

They come with beariag drums, 

Flayii^ on twelve Jnstruments, 

Bravdy they brandish swords, 

In Katni they will ^ht and kill. 

5. The Presence of The Bride. 

Bagiya keii dura ? 

AiMi fnahaha beia ki ? 

How far to yon garden of incense? 

Whence Cometh t^ fr^rance of beial 

6. Marriage Song: At Time of Buildiz^ 
the Ilandap. 

Uamm gwen * 

Jo dimtra naiyan mefri mm, 

' RoH tori ranga rasa mu, 

Khamia garori ranga rasa msn : 

Jo divara naiyart mori basa mn,. 

Basa mtn hain tori rattga rasa mem. 

Kolas lipori rai^a rasa men : 

Chauka purori ranga rasa man : 

Jo divara naiyan mori basa mn, 

Basa men hain tori ranga rasa men. 

Tel charhori ranga men : 

Basa men hain tori ranga rasa mm, 

Jo diaara na^an more basa men. y 

Haidi charhi re ranga rasa men ; 

Jo diwara naiyan more basa men, 

Rain tori ranga rasa men, 

Jo dfwsfa naiyan more basa men.^ 
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'the mansa is bdng built with great rejoici:^ : 

Oh the brothei-ia-law is not friendly with me, 

He is not under my power, 

Nor the slave of my beauty and love. 

The khamba is being fixed with great rejoicing: 

Oh the brother-in-law does not respond to my love. 

He is not the slave of my beauty and youth. 

The haias is being coloured with great entiiuaasm : 

The cJuiuka is being marked with desigsd as well: 

Yet the brother-in-law is not joking with me, 

He is not the slave of my beauty and youth. 

I the bride am anointed with oil, and joyful: 

Yet the brother-in-law is cold toward me. 

He never responds to my love. 

Haidi is beii^ smeared upon me with laughter : 

Oh my brother-in-law does not respond to my love, 
Will he ae*er be the slave of my b^uty and yooth. 
Will he never respond to my yeamij^ ^ 

7. Marriage Song: At the Time of Haldi Smearing. 

Ohho rftaraiea kafu, bhaiya ham hain bare: 

Oho marawa chale jajoman jaba to chokhs 
bhaiwar pare. 

Wo barb* kahe, hhaiya ham hain bare: 

Oho kavtbha chale jajoman jabai, 

To chokhi bhaware per barai. 

Xwrthof kahe,^ b)mya Jtam ha^ bare: 

' OJk kdei 'Me 'jabai, 

To cJkJiAi bhoMwar pare. 

Nauva kahe. bkaiya hatn hatn bare : 

Oho ehauka pure jajontOn jabai. 

To chokhi bhaeiicar pare, 

Tiliya hahe, re Ham hain bora : 

Oho tel ehaie jajoman jabai, 

To chokhi bhaniear pare. 

BaHam hahe, bhaiyi^Ham hain bare : 

Oki bati ehaie re jajeman jahai, 

To chokhi hhanvar pare. '< •' 

Baniya kahe, re bhaiya ham hain bara i 
Oki haldi chaU jajo jabi, 

To ch<^ bhamtar . 
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Oho, satth the booth: sirs, 1 ' am chiefest of a!I; 

Ob accouut of me only tan theie be a good wedding. 
Saith the carpenter : are, I. am chiefest of all: 

On account of the wedding pole the wedding is good. 
The potter says : brothers, I am chiefest of aU: 

For without my water pot no marriage is truly made, 
The barber speaks: m. it Is I who am chief: 

For without my platform no wedding is likely. 
Thus said the oihrmn ; 1 am essential and chief. 

How a marriage be performed without oil? 
The carder reptiea : I am best of them all, 

Pot without my cotton wick no light can be had, 
The merchant speaks : why ^rs, it is all due to me : 
How could a nxarriage. be celebrated without 

tuimeTic ? 

$. Wedding Song : When the Barat is Dining. 

More ko koM vau aye more beJakli, 

More dtdha ru vaie ^e, more bdaMi. 

Beio dmt je ve matau jewe dttrhhajiya hhanji ? 

Morsbtidhli. . « 

SamiM ne wate aye, more bektkU, 

More daru jew maijew darbhajiya M bkaji, 

More he. . . 

Ktm rteieate eye, more heMdi. >•' ^ 

O beloved jasmin bower, who has how come to dine ? 
Thy brid^oom has now come to supper, 0 jasmin 
sweet. 

Yet eateth he gram and the greens of the field, 

0 jasmin blossom. 

With him have come bis father and elders, dear 
jasmin. 

They too eat of such common greens, 

They have now come to dine^ 0 jasmin sweet 

9. Teasing the Bridegroom's Party as they Arrive. 
Matt he fui aye. 

Bari hari muchan ke aye, mon he ehau na aye. 
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Bari Bari thondan kg t^g. man kg ekau na ayg 
„ „ nakan „ ,, „ „ „ „ 

Wc U> piiawai piim ayg „ 

SaJ^g ichaha hichaka ayg „ „ „ „ „ 

Bic. 

There i$ uone that really appeals to my heart. 
There came mm with big iivz^ustaches: 

But none really appeals to my heart. 
There also come men with big bellies: 

But they never appeal to my heert. 

There now come men with great big noses ; 

But none really appeals to my heart. 
Strong and stout they come: 

But still they never appeal to my heart. 
All sorts of men come on the scene : 

But none ever speaks to my heart 
Etc. 


10, Uatriage Song : For the Guests Who Rave Come. 

Sajnan ayg mors Ainuafta ayt ao sajna kg lane. 

Puiya pakai puriya he jihiya mere sajna na aye, 
Sajna na ayg more hituu>an aye, ne sajna ie lane, main. 

Negruva tnaraya gerwea dkniaiya more sagna na aye, 
More hit uana ayt. 

Je ^jnan kg lane main ng ftiriya lagai, 

Bira he ckabiya more sajna na aye, sajna na aye. 

Sajna ke lane main ne choupare bichheye, 

Chfinpar he khtUtiya more sajna na aye~ 

Je sajnan he lane main ne stjiya bichhai, 

Sijiya ke suwaiya more sajna na ae. 

Je sajnan ke lane main ne jhuia garaye, 

Jhula ke jhuiatya more sajna na aye. 

Sajna ke lane main ne randi bidwai, 

Randi ke nalchema more sajna na aye. 

Eveiybody but my admirer and my lover came. 

I cooked sweetm^ts for my lover, 

But no eater ever came. 

I filled the water pot for my lover, 

But he that wds to bathe did not arrive 
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I prepared pan for him as 

But the eater of bet^ did not appear. 

E spread a chess board for rny lover, . 

But no well-wisher came to play. 

I made a bed for ray lover, 

But no sl^er came to rest. 

1 tied a swing for him. 

But no lover ever came. 

I called daueing girls for him to watch,. . , 

But he that could .make them dance did not arrive. 

Marriage Song; At the Time of Circumambulation. 

Raian piyare ankhiyan iojna hans ke r«. 

Jaian jatan se dhitngaia kholo nghan ioro re, 

RtUan piyar.g ankhiyan sajna hans ke bolo re. 

JaJan jaian se gaim. rijho neha na fore,re, 

Raian piyare ankhiyan iajna hans ke b0h U- 

Jaian jaian chuliya khah neha na taro re, 

Raian piytrre ofikhiyan sajna hain$,ke bch re. 

Jaian jaian se chwvi kholo re nepta na khoh re, 

RalaH, piyare ankhiyan sajna hans ke boh re, 

Ja^ jaian se juintan tnasko nehan tcra i<e,^ 

Jtaian piyare . * 

Jaian. jaian se pidre masko roi 

Raian piyare .. .. . . 

Jaian jaian se komka pah da nehan hen re, > 

Raian piyare. ankhiyan . 

0 husband of jewel-lihe eyes : only and speak. 

Slowly and carefully remove the vdl from my face, 

So that oux love may never grow cold; 

0 darling of jewel'like eyes only smile and speak. 

Slowly put tijy hand round my neck. 

So that our love may never grow cold. 

My darling of jewel-like eyes. 

My darlii^ of jewel-like eyes open thou 
My bodice with ^e. 

■ So that our love may never grow cold. 

My lover of jewel-like eyes very slowly 
Disrobe me, * 

*So that our love niay never grow c<dd. ■ , 
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My liusbauci of beautiCul oyu speak love, 

And slowly press tny breasts. 

So that our k^'e may never grow cold. 

My lover of wonderlul eyes, very slowly 
Press thou luy thighs, 

So that our Jove may jiev'er groxv cold. 

My darling of heautifiil eyes gently 
Hold ^ott the calves of my legs,', 

So that our tove may never grow cold. 

My lover of jewel-like eyes passionately 
Consummate all, 

So that our love may never grow cold, 

0 husband of jewel-like eyes. 

12. A Series of Coax^ Impossibilities. 

S05 kutasari bahu garebh men, 

Sari $orUh gitr kftay. 

Dekhanhari he lalna liaga, 

Boftjk piyane jay. 

The mother-iu-law is a spinster, 

.'Yet the daughter-in-law Is pregnant; . . 

Her sister gets dried ginger 
And date sugar to eat; 

The wooi^i who is a mere spectator 
Gives hiith' to an infant; 

And the barren womsA feeds the child 
Prom her Iseast 

13. The Bndegrouiu Likened to a Parrot. 

Hare bansa ka pinjara isa tna siti£>ana amola^. 

Taft^a kadama kai dari tna apana Iwata kiU}Ui. 

Sakhi samujkaiiMli, boHya hamara. 

A cage is made of green bamboos, 

And a priceless parrot within. *' 

It is heng on a kadam branch. * » 

There he mutters and chirps aiid:eaioys it. 

0 dearest one ; what 1 am saying 

Is worth con^dering. ' . . u. 
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14. The Wife's Glory. 


Bundatfaii are. 

Bunda ke rale uchala got, 

Joia mari gai. 

O fair one bedecked with that spot of venniliou. 
If that be gone 

Then shattered is all thy beauty. 

15. A Warning Song. 

Lithh gori lakh sanvari, 

Lakh na chare pahar^ 

Bich dkar men gir pare, 

Kaua gidh na kkay. 

Though her complexion be fair or dusky. 

Though she climb hiU^ lakhs of times, 

Yet if she falls in the nud-stream of life, 

Mot even crows or vultures will touch her. 

16. Marriage Song: For the Time of Parting. 

Kofmoki hangal bakinayan hm ka^ hjmH kl} 
Duiha ho bangai bakm^ym hea iufl iefam'kl. 
Haihi bkange ghora jam imf kichato, wd hicharo, 
Gulka khoye langa lugar $a$np jaye, 

GatU gtUili jariya jay tang itU^e bickhtt, 

Jay, Mahadeo ko, jay. 

Konnok* bangai bohinayan ban kajU lojawe lal ? 

What palamimn carrier will bear 
This Kster of ours to KajU forest? 

Her husband’s carriers will bear 
This sister of oars to K^li forest 
He asked for an ^epbant^ 

But was given a horse. 

• And a camel was given him too. 

If this potent be eaten 
All poisonous snakes will Qy, 

And the scorpion will vanish 
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Leaving notiiii^ behind; 

They will go to the great Sivaji. 
What palanquin bearer will carry 
Tins sister of ours to KajU forest ? 


V. Songs or Reugion- 

1. Religious Teaching ; The Name ol l^am. 

Rama, kakai, 

Vasharata kahai na : 

Eka Mma Dasharaia ka UU 
Koti janama phala hoy. 

Rama. Ratna amla hai. 

Da*Mna him hik&ya* 

TvU$i aise noma Hq gahaka 
Nahin karhaya. 

Though ail take the name of Raju, 

And none the name of great Pasarath : 

Yet the name of Dasarath, if breathed in prayer 
Blesses through millions .of births. 

But the name of Ram—it is priceless, 

And rrttbotit price it is offered. 

E'en then, smth Tulasi, there's no one. 

No one ready to own his uame. • 

2. Rd^iottS Teaching : Wordiip lUm Now. 

Raitui, Rama At httahai, 

LuU.ja pala IttUu 

AtUa samaya j>achkataac fyare prana 
Jo jaihain chhtU. 

Rama Atft bhajana karau dina raU. 

Ram, Ram, sounds and resounds, 

And they Who know his address should heed it. 
When your life is past, dear friend. 

And the time for repentance has vanished, 
you’ll rue it. 

So BOW worship Ram day and night, 
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3, Religious Teacluflg': Kiudoessl. '< * 

Mai a pUa fut UUana viafe liriya ho. 

Larakc kya karaho jaga mn} 

Ay€ he aiio jiwana faye ke ? 

Parasa ke lhali jewana bailhe, 

Murada mota ke ka karaho jaga inert ayake ? 

Beating youi pareuts and.ldckii^ yoiiruwife, 

O lad, what's the gain in this world ? 

What will yov get for such a life ? 

Sitting to cat at the funeral feast, 

What in the world is the use of that ? 

4. Religious Teadiiug : Anogaoce. • •> 

Pralhnji se garva kiya so kora. 

Ban ki ghmnacM laia badan mttita. 

Kara Prabhnj* se gar garvakara so flora. 

Carvo kiya ska han ki hiranaya, , 

UnhuH ka min bigara. 

Garva kiya ska ehaki ehakha. 

Unfmn ^ rain bigara. 

He who lifts his heart aghast God is already defeated. 
The ghumaeJU of the forest was vain and lofty. 

So God gave its fruit a red faoe’ black body. 
And it was hencefor^rard ashamed. 

X deer lu the forest tliought agaiust God. 

And it was dishgurcd with blindness. 

The Chakhi'Chakha birds were proud and vun, 
Their nights were henceforward despoiled. 

5. Religious Teaching : Vanity. 

Ka garbh karna dikiya se. 

Garbh kiya Rama aur Lakshnon, 

Unke dukh par gayo Siia haran se. ' 

Carbh kiya Lanka ka Rowan, 

Vnhe d^ikh par gayo Lanka jare se. 

(ksrhh Hya ska sadha bairagi, 

Unke difkh par ■ gaye- dkmd hale .se. 
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Gctrbh kiya <ka jal ki machaiaya, 

U*ih^ dt^ par gaye pani kaU 
Garbk fnya eka .ban ki chitiya, 
iTtiu dukh par gay 4 palkara pare se. 

Never' be vidn of thy h&ndsonie body. 

\'ery proud were Rani aud Ivakshiuan, 

So they suffered when they lost Sita. 

And viUR was RaivaR of Lanka, 

Aad nioumed when his uty was bume<l. 

A sadhit’s soul wos lifted to vtmity, 

And his sacred fire went out foievex. 

A fsh is the waters was sparing, 

And was left when the pond dried up. 

Then vain was a bird in the forest, 

So liailstones ended his chirpings, 

6 , A Song to be Sung at the Phag Festival 

Kuan par Jura lagavo sahjani. 

Chore chalo Jynndawari ko like. 

Uiti mahanadi jhidani deke, 

Mundari mora badaJa dewa yar. 

Nadiya dudhan dhoti baht aw, 

Kagada ka noiya bani ehali dekhi. 

Aguwa Phagun pJuigua Jihelaye rangr^ he saih. 
Patteh rupaya tnardhi men, 

Bar le Kaeki men Jihel phag.' 

Hama Jto hoH kkelan din jay. . 

Angom men tulasi Juibirawa bola, 

Ha Sitaram. 

Kolin Kol kare jay iaiiya dAe. 

0 fair companion, 

Let us set plantains by this well, 

And go home with one who has thig burtda. 
The great river, is crossed by a present of jewdry, 
So give me back the ring, 0 my friend. 

The rivei comes dowmg down tib^. a stream of miUt 
Let us ‘Watch the paper boats 
Bobbing in its curre'h^ 

In the month of Phog we’ltpl^ pJtag wxth.tbe dyers 
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0 let US save five rupees for that: 

Then we can go to Kashi and celebrate. 

All day could be spent in k(^. 

In the courtyard the tulasi plant 
Shouts ‘'Sitaram", 

Behind closed doors sport Kol and KoHr together. 

7, A Song of Sharda Worship. 

Kahan tor janam^hoy Sharda, 

Kaha» Uyo avaiara} 

Kaha na karH thapan, 

Jhula mo/tn he har ? 

Kashi ftisn nwr janan> hhayo, 
fiiixgloa awalara ', 

Maihar karain thapana, 

Jhuia molin^ke har. 

iVfasAor ks Sharda gayg 
Jogiya sapanay; 

Mandir men mor mail hhaye, 

Dhaja bhayg puran. 

Man man ja Sharda. 

Aba $amaya naki. hoi ; 

Age sai mandir daion pntay, 

Dht^a daion garvay. 

Oh Goddess Sharda, where were you bom ? 

Where did you iucamate yourself? 

Where should you be installed 

Seated on a swing hung with ropes of pearl? 

'"I was bom at Kashi, 

At Hinglaj did I incarnate mys^, 

I should be installed at Maihar, 

Seated there on tiie peaiied swing." 

Wheti Sharda went to Mathar 
They knew it in a dream. 

"My temple is full of filth," quoth she, 

"All my temple flags are old/' 
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All Goddess Sharda, fot^ve \ii please, 

We bave no time just now; 

Next year we'll wash your temple white, 

New flags shall fly again. 

8 . Sharda's Marriage. 

Sai hahftt yahoH dewi u Sharda, 

^A/on hahin kunwar(rtt wan. 

Saion inm kaun si laJarin ? 

Kaun karat hai byah} 

Salon bahnon men Slwrda Mari. 

Bahi ka raekyon byak, 

Divij fare haha la^an dharodan, 

A'rt««Mf ki baraion men. 

Ai harat ineli, gkumre hain labala nisan ; 

Ai baral gaonre meli, baji lagi baral ke tabaia ; 

Ai baral dvare men ineh'. 

Hoy logi d'u>ar he char. 

Isi gauna ke kaisa ri/iyan} 

Dulkin dekhe barai 1 

Seven «sters are you dni% all, O Sliardal 
AU 8e^•e^ are virgins. 

0 £ all the seven who is the most beautiful? 

Who now marries her? . 

Sharda is of all most beautiful, 

And she is being wed. 

Her lagan will be read on the moon's second day. 
The baral will conre on its ninth. 

The procession is here! The Uiba/as beat ( 

The barai has reached the village: 

Hear the beat of the weddii^ drums t 
The baral is at the very door ; 

Bverywhere folks meet and greet I 

What sort of custom is this ? 

For the bride is watching the bar^ 1 
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9, Raiuayana Srmg ; The Place of Ram an'I Sita 

Kanne htan khoMi ? Kaitiu: haiuUuti bhiia ? 

Kanni foil dliar&i ? Kanne hhafi jala nira ? 

Raja Dasarath fman kkano^-ai ; 

Raja Indya, hand}\A%pai hhita ; 

Siia fafi dharawai, 

Jahhharf Dotihaniata niaya. 

Kahtai ttia iipajai chandam hiratt'a} 

Kalian belJiari pana ? 

Kahan ma npajai Siia Janaki ? 

Kaiian Shri Bhagau/m'! 

Bona kc daii vien choiultwa npajai ; 

Bam* ke bargain puna. 

Raja Janaka ke npajai janaki. 

Raja Dasaraih kc Ranta. 

Kabc- kft upaji Sita Janaki i 
Kahi ko Shri Bhemawan} 

Raja rnckaika Siia Janaki : 

Bhajai ka Raja Rama. 

Who dug this well? Who made its walls? 

\\0;o first fixed its bars a:xd drew its pure waters? 
Kh^ Dasaiath dug the well; 

King ludra made its w alls; 

Deer Sita fixed the bats. 

Mother Ooshamata drew forth the 'first sweet diiok. 
O where does the sandal tree thrive ? 

And where do beihari leaves grow ? 

I'ronx whence does Sita spni^ forth ? 

How cojue the herd God to be? 

In the thichets are found the sandal tree; 

In tlie ^afi'seller’s hoose the luscious pan. 

Sita was bom in King Janaka's palace, , 

From Kii^ Dasarath'a Rani came forth, 

Why was Sita bom? 

Why came the lyord God to the world ? 

Janald was bora to build up the Kingdom ; 
Rajn cam# forth to be worshipped. 

. A Song of Krishna The Flute Player of Drindnbau. 

BrindaPana nut baji mnraliya, 

Mokai lino loka ; 
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Jo M fiio/mya loka, 

SMi roAdi’ Aaun sc Ma ? 

J<afi/iai 6ajaa/ai m^^n^iiya Ktniai/ia kai ck/iaJut. 

The llutfi was pUiyed in Briiidnbau, 

Three worlds stood foscuiatcd; 

If aayoue is not tliereby eutiaiiced, 

Then friend, who can he be 

I'or under the Kadain tree Kaidiui is pUiylu^ tlie llute. 


VI. MlSa»UwU4ivOU8 SONQS. 

1. Au luvocation at the Time of Song. 

DhiUki fium Canesh, ‘ 

TitiPii vun hawa bhaiya Shariie. 

May Gajiesh dwell iu my drum, 

And Shardo give wind to my UtHki. 

2. In Pmise of the Drums. 

Sufnaro gaura Caiicsh niUt myam tnai Shamda. 
Bijt kc dholak baji setu siUri kc dor, 

/u«5 kus kc cJiMTA bans, 

Bajamiya na atso ihaor, 

S}^adA mai iutrthart' sharan dholak baje, 
Jitfnuna ks kinare khela gend NandUi. 

iUways reniejubcr the fair Gaiicsli and Mother Sharda. 
The dholah of bije wood is ah ready, 

Its strij]ga have been tightly tuned; 

So the players dare not approach. 

0 Mother SUarada, it is under your protectioa. 
But Naudlal is playu^ ball on the edge of the Jamuoa. 

3. Of Bbrest Dwellers. 

Gatut ba^ema fya ja»o, jangal kc rahanfivdU } 
Khtmd pahacn/ad apa kt liye—khoM 
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Kyi jano imya sukki tu khamwoie. 

Cartva hhara4 api Ac iiys—garfwa ka ghtUana, 

KyA titmur^ he pimwaU. 

Biriya banaewa apa k4 UyA^hMya ruchAtui, 

Kya jano mayap<UlA kt khAMwale. 

Seja Inchhafmwa apa kc liya—tejiyn SQna. 

Kya jatto gndri k$ soi^evsale. 

0 dwellefs in juugle, what <Io you kwjw of su^ii^ 
and music ? 

I ha\'e cooked for you.^but liow poor you moke it 
out, for you have dr^* food always. 

I iiavo ss'atcr ready for you,-■'hut alas, will it piea.se 
you? You wlio clriiik water froju gourds? 

Pan is ready too,—but you who use the leaves of 
the forest, cau you eujoy this tender treat? 

A be<) i« reA<ly for you,—but tell me true : 

How will you rest on such, 0 sUe)>ers on rags I 

Dances. Daociog is found iu couuedaou with all happy 
occa^ous; births, weddings, feasts and festivals, but among the 
Kols it is only the women who dance. The men play and but it is 
univeisally clamed that they never dance; it is considered effeminate 
to do so, for euQuebs dance, aud siuce Klob are men they should not 
dance. In other groups .amogg whom the Kob Uye* such as the Goads . 
and even the outcaste groups, the u}efl*{olk dhi^. 

There is one main t>'pe of dance «uaoi;g Kola called by the seuue 
name as the soiiga that are sung ^^*ith it: tlie dadra. There are 
various forms of this dance, differing somewhat in rhythjn and also 
hi movement. To the casual observer they look almost the same, but 
to the Kol there are real differences. The pufoni chal and the 
shaiiani are forms of the dadra. The word shaitani is literally 
batanic’ or 'devihsh’ ^nd hi this form the ^vords sung are vary abusive 
aud suggestive. On the. occasion of such a dance with its accompany- 
iug songs, >x>uths and maidens often elope. 

The famous karma dance of the Gonds, in which both men and 
wojnen participate, is not danced by the Kols. though they know of 
it and have often watched it. Russell aud Kiialal however, claim 
that the Kols dance it.' 


l op, CiL. Vui. Ill, p, .".17. 
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Loaf Cup sot in decoracod niche in outer Wall. 



Peacock Design beside the Threshold of 
a Kol Owelimg. 
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Dancii^ ia iu\*aTiabIy accompaiuccl by singing aiul diununing. 
iJijuor is often consujned in connection v, ith it, and in one place, when 
s«iing to see a dance, w*c were told tliat they wotikl give an exhibition 
only if we bought them sonic liquor. Ylve iutoxicatc<l state also 
lends aid to elopenicnt. 

ITie (/adrti dance is tlie most popular aud most Kol dances are 
purely dad^us, On such an occa<don the men tirst gather around in 
the evening and sing and play for an hinJT or so. Finally a few women, 
<*ne to six in number, put on the dancing costuino over tlielt saris, for 
without this the>' will not dance. This costume consurta of two ]}ieces i 
a tod and s*ellow iahart^a, whidi is like a dress made of niauy folds 
and is tied at the top so that the bottoJU just sweej^s the ground, 
leaving tixe feet barely visible. The head is covered witli the second 
portion, the chunariya, a shaw'l made of the same material as the 
laAa 7 iga. The shawl is thrown over the liead and is held by the left 
liaud so that when the person is standing erect the face b covered. 
On the feet are gAtiitgAunis, ankle bracelets, which make a jingling 
sound. 

After putting on the dancing costume, ivhich is usimlly done 
right before those present, the dancers go and stand facing the players. 
If there arc several who are to dance they do not necessarily go at the 
same time, and when they' get there they do not keep tc^^er in their 
movements. While one is standing the other may be whirling. The 
dancers usually stand fox some minutes in silence in front of the players 
who are singing to them and coaxing them to begin their dance. Then 
the knee is slightly bowed and the dancer begins to whirl. If one 
starts this movement in a clockwise direction, that direction is ap¬ 
parently followed by all the dancers, and the other dir^tion is not 
taken. On the othes band, if th^ b^in with the counter-clockwise 
movement then that b retained for the evening. On the whole the 
clockwise ruovement is favoured and is mostly used, but it is said that 
there is no hard and fast rule about it. The dancer may turn a number 
of times, but there is no set number of turns, it must fit into the smjg. 
The whirling is not particularly rapid, nor is it done on the heel- Having 
CMpleted the revolutions the dancer stops, facing the drummers and 
ttw aiale sitters, aud begins her song. The men cease from 
singing, but accompany her os their drums. As the dancer »sgs she 
moves by ^w steps first to the left and then to the right, but not more 
than four ot five feet in either direction from the original po^tkuL 
An the feet move the 1^ axe shaken so that the anklets make a jingluig 
sound. As a rule the shawl is hdd closed by the left baud, bat when 
bendh^ over the left hand is kept free, and it is used along with pbe 
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nglit liOJicl to make certain iiLovejncuts vdth the fiiigers wuUuj: to 
suappiQg. Tiio Accojupauyii^ pictures, show something of the nature 
of the movements described.^ The ^ugiug, which on this particular 
occasion was at the tune of the gAiiM, was said to be gali 01 abuse. 
Tlie women fretiuartly started a song aixd sat^ two or three lines of 
the same, while the men rejnuined silent except for their instnunents. 
Then the uicn would answer iu two ur tliree lines aaid the women re¬ 
main ^leiit, though frequently making uioveuieiits with the hands, 
or turning. I’iiially they all sang together. The men would fre¬ 
quently stop ah of a sudden while a woman aai^ a solo which some- 
tunes came from one and sometimes from the other dancer. 

Art an© Workmanship. Our study of the Kols was disup- 
pointiiig ill the results it yielded in tiie field of art, lor wc found prac¬ 
tically uo evidence of Kol art. Nothing which they make or draw 
or paint seons to be characteristic of them done, and there is Uttie 
the}* do in iniitatiou. They do not ordinarily decorate thdr houses 
differently from their Hindu neighbours. Occasioually the doorways 
have a picture representing a peacock, as, indicated on plate XX. 
The peacock motif was also fouml on the urus where wheat was Sftoted. 
Certain odn-Kol houses, however, sometimes had the same aymboh 
There is appareotly no taboo connected with the peacock, and the 
node was said to be (zntir^y decorative. At the holi sea^n the 
walla of the house which face the courtyard are frequently decorated 
with various figures. Plate XXI gives an idea of how this is 
done, and the drawing on the wall contains represeutatious of tigers, 
peacocks, birds, suudower^, men, flowers in a. pot, and A 
It was said that women and boys do this work, never the men. 

seem to l>e detlcient iu liuitdiwoi'ks of any sort. They 
never nuke buskats. w<>o<leu <lish<^. tlhaluks, beads uur ornaments; 
tl»ey ilo no sewing, nor making of clothes nor ejirbryulery work. The 
mattress makers, tlie Kathaiiyos, come ti^e nearest to having a handi¬ 
craft, but it is not geirerally practised even by them. Moat Xois will 
mend clothes, if necessary, and tliis is snostly ^ne by the znen. XbeK 
is the usual great need for handicrafts so sadly undeveloped ui rortf 
India. Occa^oally they make their own beds and ^ots, and rope 
for tlr«n is obtained from the stalks of rice called bagar. Such ropes 
are also used for drawing water from, the well. Souietuuea they 
fashion their owii grindis^ mills from llatbah stones by a chipping 
process. The childreu have no toys with which to play and none are 
coastructed for them by their parents. Boys sometimes make a very 
iDferioi type of bow and arrow }vitb which to hunt birds. 

1 &M vUU £(X. 
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UVV. STORIKS or MVlKCi KOI^S 

Sx’KNi'T.AT, : A KoT. WTTo Stavj:p is ins VnMfiR 

I was l 5 nni in tJie villckgc of Khararn Oliat and was tlic youngest 
of live iDTotlicrs, Tlicre were also tjiree sisters in jny fcujiily, which was 
a large oixe, as there are about fifty lixiiig relatives ou my father's side 
aJcwie. When I was about sixteeii years of age my parents decided 
that I should be married and they found a girl for me ui the ullage of 
Barela. My wife and I have lived happily together, and we have had 
two sons. My father died two years ago (in 1935). I have never Imd 
to lear'e Khaiara Ghat in order to eanr money. I have always seemed 
to be able to find things to do about the village and have earned 
enough to be wdl supplied with the tliii^s I need. One tliii^ t do is 
to go into the forest and cut wood which I earn* on my head to 
Juhbitlpore. It is hard work, but it has to bo done. My wife and 
sons also help out by gathering tendn leaves for the bfH manufacturers. 
All of my five brothers live here in Barela. Together vre control about 
fifteen acres of land which is rented from a maiguzar. It is not all in 
one place, but in three or four places. We ah do our share of work 
on this, and the income from the wheat and pulse is shared evenly by 
us. But all the money I make from selling wood, or grass, or lenia 
leaves 1 keej) m^’self and we do not share it. 

I have become one of tire pancfuiyeU of this village and take a 
keen int^r^ in the welfare of this village and our cooununity. 1 
would like you to put a ^hool in our \*illage. The nearest school is 
four milee away—too far for our snail children to go even if we were 
sure they would be treated right if they were admitted. I can read a 
little and ^gn my name. X never went to school, but learned this from 
a man in Jnbbulpore, who used to teach Dte after I had sold my wood. 

, i even have bought sojne books. 

^ have no debts and do not diiuk any strong liquors. I have 
never been seriously ill, nor had any serious trouble in the famfly, no; 
have ^ shfiered feom the. want of food and clothing, I have sew 
had an acddsit either even though I have gone on hunting expedfCnos 
io charge of beaters. Very often some Europeans from Jubbolpore come 
out to our villi^ which is close to good hunting places and I go with 
them and show tEiem where they may find game. 
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I iiave tried to b€ an honest man and the police and government 
forest officers ^st me and have just offered me the post of Sarfuiri 
M^ikaddani (goverrunent headman} of my village. This is a very high 
honour for me for wlucli my friemU will respect me very snnch. 

BAjRA>^jr: A Koi. anh a FAMmi-' 

I was bom in Rewa, my de^h, but I have no idea of the elate of 
my birth nor of the names of my father or mother. When niy parents 
left Rewa ajid came to Barela I was just an infant and didn't know 
much about what was going on. After three nr four years my father 
died in Luusar village while my mother died in Barela when I was 
tliirty years old. 

When jny father die<l X di<l :w)t gd: jhucK property, but whatever 
1 got was used up in fee<1ing tlie i)eop1e of ti\e community at the time 
of his <leatli, and later on more was spent on the ceremonial feast 
followiiig my motlier's death. At that time I had a few hea<l of cattle, 
but soon after four of them were killed and eaten by tigers, 

I have been njarried twice, and by my first wife had two childTcn. 
The £rst child was a girl who is now married and who has children of 
her own. Sht Is about tw»ty>one years old now. The second child 
was a boy who is uow about twelve years of age. But when these 
children were about twelve and ^ht rapettivdy thdr mother became 
very D1 and died. Whatever money I had, all was spent on her for 
her recovery, but it was of no us& Then I married another wife and 
this cost me to a great extent the remainbg tbat L had. ‘ 

Between the two I spent all the money which I possessed, which was 
about Rs. 300/- in cash and I found mj self mone^'less. 

Wlien I 'v'as a bny I was very eager to learn, but rt was verj* 
difficult for a Kol to tliink of studying noth the Brahjnijis, The village 
school seemed reserved for them. So niy parents could uot send me 
and they didn't care much about my education, and though I couldn't 
studj' I made friends with an educated boy' and he helped me aod I 
flnisbed the first Hindi book, but that too I have forgotten and canaert 
now read nor write. 

When my mother died there were three of us: my sister, juy 
brother and myself. Berth my brother and sister have since died of 
plague here in Barela, but I was saved by God's grace. About eight 
years ago ray brother died leaving his wife and children. I do not 
keep her with me in our home for I know that it would be hard on me 
and my wife and tliat if I keep lier it would really mean that ttiere will 
I Sm XW'l. 
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be two wives in sny house and they wU always fight and quarrel, which 
I don’t like at ah. And I can otily support one wife, 

I have a second wife, but only one. She helps me in my daily 
work and comes out with me into the fields and heli>$ me d^ and till 
the ground and tc^thei we earn about eight annas a day. At other 
times we work on the farm which we rent. We have abmxt one acre 
and must give one-third of the produce to the fyuxlgiizar. If the crops 
are good we get some benefit, but if they are not it is not worth the 
labour. I sow my fiekls in pulse, wheat and ftodo. {PasfaJittn 
Acrobici 4 iatufn). Often we get enough to eat for the whole year from 
our fidd. For about four to six nu>nth3 we eat kodo and then for three 
to four months we eat wheat and in way provide for our food. 
This year (1937) out crops failed badly and we did not get much oat 
of our field so we have to work as day labourers whoever we could get 
work. Farming brings us less return than daily coolie work, even 
though the latter is irregifiai. I have also taken a contract for a piece 
of ground where lac trees grow and pay rupees five a year for the 
of collecting the lac. The contract is for twenty years and is made 
with the owner of the forest in Silgnor villf^e. I also graze my cattle 
there, and after deductir^ my animal tax 1 get a profit of Es. ten or 
twelve per year, I don't like to work as a coolie as we are often 
treated when under the authority of one man. I prefer to take or 
^ake a contract with people who are good fannefs and thus go and 
work in their fields according to my own free choice and de^re. Thus 
X am saved from all kinds of mistreatments which are meted out by 
owners or supervisors, and this, which is true of me, is true of all mem¬ 
bers of x>ur Kol community. We would prefer to die of hunger than 
to baud oof liberty takes vway and be treated as ahmsi 

2 was'very young h great cnsia befc^ our fan^ly. 
It>as at the time when almost tire whole of India suffered from a 
great famine (iS99'i900). As my father was daid tire support of the 
family fell upon the shoulders of my mother. Every zooming and 
evening .she used to cut grass wherever she could gather it and sell it 
to the people who could pay. f^he osed to brir^ roots from the j uuglea 
and pr^are a sort of bread for us out of tiiem. She even the 

leases of c^tain kinds of trees and made *hi>yn do as Tegetables in oor 
rude food. Oh, it was a Very hard time for us, bat a motber's Zoye 
and care saved us from that great famine. She used to vrvtk. aE dxy 
long ; and though she seemed to be very old tiie worked like a young 
woman. Finally, after it was over she fell lUdc/ and died. She bleseOd 
us before she died. Her blessings are still with me and giace tim 
have not snfiered the want 0! anything, XoW I have a pakka’h/j^' 
5 * 
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and five children, two from the first wife and three from the second 
and we axe living happily. 

Motwam : A KoL who brcahe a pROfj>EiiouR ■Farmer 

I was bom in Kotmi (in North East Central Provinces near 
P^dra). My grandfather caiue to Kotmi from a place in Rewa 
State and when he arrived here he had with him ray father who was 
still just a boy. My father was a bard working man and when his 
father died he had to shift for hisnself and found work as a coolie 
wherever he could find employment. I'inaliy lie got tt^ether enough 
money to be able to purchase the right to farm a small bit of land. 
This iaiid was obtained from the vkiigusar who was very khid to him. 
When I was still a veo' small boy and not long after we got this land 
my grandmother, who had lived to a ripe old age, died happily for she 
saw my father edablished on a piece of land lie could call his owii. 
My father had two brothers who also owned a share of the land and 
^tiped start the farming, but both of them died without issue, leaving 
the control of the land with us alone. As soon as 1 was old enough 
to work I would go out with my* father to tend the cattle in the 
forests. Later on I went by myself. “When I was about twenty years 
of age my father died, but 1 had been raarried before that and 11>egai^ 
to control the land* and care for it, 

I am now quite indepoidesit and all along have never had to 
work as a coolie for another person. I am very proud of this-faeik 
I even hire other people to work for me for I now have twenty-two 
acres of land with a good house of thick mud walls upon it and cattle 
sheds as well. I have about thirty axurnids : goats, cows and bullo^:s. 

I pay a yearly land ta:t to the fuaipaar of Rs. 9, and a tax on my carts 
and animals which amounts to Rk 7 per year. 

My family consists of four sons and one dai^ter. Two sons 
and one daughter are now married and live here in the same home with 
me. They help me care for the fields and crops. A younger son goes 
regularly to the Mission School in Kotmi and studies in the third Hindi 
daas. 1 am gUd that thia son con get an education and I pay the 
regular fees for him. He is very clever, walks ;two miles to school 
and is vexy regxilox in his attendaxice. 

Although I have always had money for our food and have never 
sufiered that way, still we have sufiered much through iUn^sas and 
death. We go often to the Mission dispensary in Kotmi for our * 
medicines. My first wife died but not t^ore giving birth to seven 
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chUdrec, three oi whom are now dead. Xhey died o£ fev*ers aud 
smallpox. I wa$ married a second time and this wife has had but cue 
child—the boy who is now going to school, 

People around here count me one of the rich and well-to-do 
farmers of Kotmi, even though I am now only 35 years of j^e. laxu 
now ei^aged iu a controversy over a piece of land and the punch has 
not been able to settle it to my satisfaction. X have threatened to 
take the matter to court and X Koi>e the punch will do the right thing. 

Pdagou : A KoL who Returkup to imi Oto Paths' 

My father was bom in Barela and he hdd a few acres of land and 
fatjaed them and gained sufficient wealth to make us independent. 
He had nine childreu, five of them were boys and four were girls. 
Two of the sisters are now Uvhig. while two are dead. The time came 
when my father could not piohtably faim his laud so a Mohammedan 
of infueuce bought the field and fatlier worked for him in the same 
field for forty or forty-five years. My elder brother is worldug as a 
factory coolie in Jublmlpore and I work as a coolie in Barela. 

I too was boru here in Barela. My father died when I wa'S about 
thirty years of age. I did not get any share of niy father’s property, 
for when he died I was not at home but in Hagpur. I lived at home 
with my father for dghteeu years and was then married. I started 
to school, but could not continue to study because the school master 
used to punish his studeuts very much and once when he tried to 
punish me I tripped him up and he fell and hurt his head. I was theu 
iu the first Hindi. This was during the great famine. 

By the grace of Narayao we did not die of hunger during this 
awful fainiiie, for we had enough to eat, especially those first eighteen 
years when I never thought of hard work such as cooUe work. When 
I was eighteeu X took a rupee from fatlier and set off for Hagpur and 
travelled without a ticket all the day. 1 would get ofi the train at 
every station and as the traiu started I used to get in another com¬ 
partment Thus I reached Balaghat and got a job in the Maagaaese 
mines where I worked fox about ten years. I could not earn anything 
there except enough to feed me : 

Johan joo bhog, 

WahAn lage Ag. 

Ag» Agt sd^ Sanichor ja raha hai 
Tu hohan jo raha hoi ? 

1. 8m FraatUpiMe ftod pt*t« Z2V1I. 
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Wlietever thou goest 
Oiliere a lire flares up. 

You are haunted by ^Sutuni (ill luck) 

So where art thou going ? 

This voise sums up the story of my life. 

Wheu I was in Balaghat I did not niarry. I left work there and 
went on foot to Sukan to see my sister and stayed there for eight years. 
In Gondia I kept a woman with me, but did not marry her, and had 
two children by her. From Sukari the four of us came by foot to 
Fadiiganj and from there bought tickets to return to Barela. We 
bad but little money in hand, and although all our relatives were 
UviDg tc^ether in Barela tlwy would not take mu back and I had to 
build a a^arate hut. 

When I was tciv or twelve years old I worked in the fort (Gun 
Carriage l^actory, Jubbuipcre) when its foimdatioiis were being built 
and for two years received four annas a day. Carryhig dirt w;ls niy 
work at that time. 

Just now, ar, I am very thiu but before this I was very healthy 
aud strong. Kow 1 am worldly as a coolie aud aiu settled here and 
hope sever to leave Barela agaiu. The woman I took to live with 
me is Gondia is still with me and altogether she has given birth to 
seven children, five of them having died, two wheu they were quite 
old My son is sick and often has fits. 

I have had a hard time iu life. I have had uo food and ate bread 
made of mango kernels and the flowers <4 the tsee. ittd 
other things which the ordinary man never eats. At the time of the 
great famine this was m>’ lot. Kice was then four unuas a seer, and 
we could not uflonl it. k few nioutlw ago 1 was very ill and we hud 
no money so u\y wife had to get mots aiul leaves froui the jungle. 
U'heii X am sick 1 aju i^ot able to work aixd wc all sufler. 1 ojn ashamed 
to ask for help from any one. Three years ago we were both very ill 
end vre simply closed the door and remained inside. Out relative 
(Hdu't help xis with cither food or money, but both of ;U * 
recovered. 

I have a debt of about Rs. 4 or 5 but never in ay life have I 
taken h laige loan. 1 never drink wine except when invited to smiie 
wedding festivities. I am not in this habit and know that it is not 
good to drink liquor. I dou't know the disadvant^es of drink because 
I don’t drijik. Of couTse this I know, that if you are intonicated then 
anyone come, kick you and rob you of what you may have on 
your persoiL There is loss of money too. The same money can be 
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used for diildieii ami in getting good food, I know nothing more 
this. 

Thus a Kol preadies to us a temperance serjnon! 

Dhou : A Litivrate Kol akj> Magical Vkacticks' 

We are two brothers and two listers and our parents are sttU 
living and we live t^^ether happily. I am the younger son in the 
family. My elder brother lives separately, I was married when I 
was fourteen years old; now I am about twentyfour (19^7). I 
started my school work when I was. eight or nine. I did not have any 
trouble for two or three years when I was in scliool. My parents wcsre 
very kind to me. I passed the first and second Hindi classes easily 
and happily. When I came hito the third I could hardly study for 
three or four months, for I was bitten on the thigh by a dc^. At once 
jwople began to give niy parents advice as to what they should do and 
it was decided that a superstitious ceremony called jhaneana should 
be performed. X was led axouud and forced to look iuto seven different 
wells aud had sfrpor waved over me. During tills period some things 
like small bits of hair were found in the Hour put out in a ring about 
the 6oor and this, it was said, showed that the dog was not a mad dc^. 
After this was known my parents bought some medicines from a 
potter, Ltanawa Kuinhar. After taking it 1 found blood in my urine 
and this lasted for eight days aud I felt vary ill. Then uiy parents 
gave me some curds and rice with sugar which seemed to make things 
ev'en worse. My parents being ignoiaut and always listening to the 
advice of other ijeople did not pay any atteiitiou to this new trouble 
but kept treating me for dog bite, saying that all my troubles were due 
to that. I was quite young and had no knowledge of these fchinffl and 
how I should take care of my health. I tboi^t that 1 had lota of 
heat in my body and that U why I was suffering from these disdiarges 
of blood aud hence I used to eat only those thii^ supposed to cool 
niy system. In spite of all this I did not stopf my education and the 
reason for continuing was that 1 ki^ew very well that 1 had become 
very weak phyacally end could never do hard coolie work, and thece- 
lore left that I should study hard aud pass my primary certificate 
and then t^ch in some village school where X shotflfl get eight 
to ten rugate a mouth, which would be sufficient for my niaititegimton. 
That is why I k^ paying but little attention to my h^th and 
on taking mediczaes ssid, tryii^ to work hard at scho^ The result 
was just the opposite, because due to my bad health I failed) ia my 
1 Sm plkU XXVL 
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c^rtiBcdte esamiiiation. And my disease iocreased so iimch that it 
seemtd that I was useless to the life of the world. Ever since the tiuie 
the dog bit 2ue I was put to sorrow, trouble and all sorts of miseries. 
And up until now 1 could not get rid of my troubles and my disease is 
increasing and it seems that sooiver or later it will cause jny death. 
At the present time I am much disap^iiited in life. This world has 
become meaningless to me aud everything seems to come to uothinguess. 
At this time I seem to be absolutely unworthy of either heaven or bell. 
I pray that Bhagawan may never give such a mournful life to another. 

With all these troubles aud misenes of life I continued to study 
very labourioualy. At least my classmates and teachers know of my 
hard study, or at least Bliagawazi knows the heart of men and no one 
else. Fate t Thou art Woiidei ful! 

HAKLAL : A KOL SlKUCOUW WITH TK6 KKW OrI>ER' 

I was born in the month of 5 mwon (July-August), 1909 in the 
village of BuTgi which is about 18 miles from Jubbulpore. liy father 
was a railway worker and had a responsible position in the station at 
Burgi where he got Ri. 30/* per month whi<^ was later iucreued to 
Rs. 40/-. My grandfather come from our country Rewa, but both 
my father and 1 wore bom in Burgi. As time went on my father lud 
trouble with the railway authoritaes aud could uot bear their iU 
treatmejit. In addition to tliis be was not granted leave when he 
wanted to attend marriages or festivals, so he dnoUy resigned and 
cijue to live r^th an uncle who was living in Barela. I wae toe diet 
bom diild and was about seven years old when we came to live iu 
Barela. 

At present we are two cliiMreii: Juy Kistor uud myself. My 
sister was borjt after we came to Barela. Wbeu my father retired 
from the railway and come to Burgi he bad n lot of money, but at that 
time be was iu the habit of drinkij\g and it was all wasted in that way. 
Somehow, alter it was all gone, he came to his senses and with the help 
of the fiAfuk and their ini^ueuce he gave it up. With the little money 
that was left he made me learn the work of a carpenter and bought me 
about sixty nipees worth of tools which helped uie get started. Through 
the help of^ose tools I was able to earn a daily wage and live nicely. 

I can make tables, chairs, and most auythmg that on ordinary car¬ 
penter can make. 

As regards my educatiou my father sent me to school, and 1 went 
for only a few days. Unfortunately the teacher b^u to puni^ me 
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from the very first day and for two or three days he continued it, and 
so I thought that if this is all I am goii^ to get in school every day 
then I had better stop, so 1 ran away fiW school. When my father 
discovered that I was not going he was very angry, and tried to compel 
me to go to school, but I ran away to Jubbulpore where I met another 
Kol who knew me and the family wdl and he cared for me for two 
days, and then brought me bach to Barela. At this time I was about 
ten years of age. My father again and again advised me to go to 
school, but I never went again. Since that time I have regretted this 
very much, espedaUy when I see some of my classmates (not Kols) 
who began their education along with nie, niul are now teachers in the 
same school in Barela. When they see lire working as a coolie they 
laugh at my condition, but what can I do except put my head dowu 
in shame, for it was my own fault that 1 stayed away from school. I 
am able to read and write j ust a bit, but tliis is nothing compared to 
tlie education they have received. I really repent vny much and 
curse my luck and fate. 

Whec my father finally saw that I was not goii^ to school aud 
bad no liking for it, he asked me to learn some trade and so I began to 
work along with him. Once he got angry with me during the working 
hours because I did not do just as he told me to do, and ho punished 
me before other people ; and as this made me angry, X rau away from 
home again, and on leaving I stole Rs. 22/- from my father and went 
straight to Narsinghpur (ab^t fifty miles from Jubbulpore). 1 reached 
the station in the evenii^ and got dowu from the train wanted to 
stop in a dhamasaia for the night, but the railway porters would not 
let me out of the statdoc premises without a ticket, for I had none, 
and for feai that £ke zoos^ X had would be snatched .away from me 
by a ticket-coUector or & thief I had it in my private parts. As I 
could get no place in Narsinghpur I went straight on to Itarsi'(about 
100 miles further) without a ticket. 

I stayed a month in Itarsi searchii^ for work, but could not find 
a thing to do and there were not many I^Is there. I knew I must go 
back to Jubbulpore as £ had only Rs. left and it would soon be 
' ipne and I wovdd be far from help. So I returned to Jubbulpore and 
seftzched for work. Fortunately 1 got work as a pOftJta puhtt’ in a 
bungalow for the period of five mouths and rec^ved Rs. 12/- a month. 
To my great surprise I learned that my father had reported my absence 
to the police ^tkm in Barela and before long some of the police in 
Jubbulpore caught me and taking me to the police station b^an to 
ask me about my parents and the reason I left home. I told them 
everything and they seat me with a policeman bade to Bafda 
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and my parents. My father asked me: “Hartal, did you bring ajiy 
money with you?” I said, "Yea, 1 had money, but X spent it aU." 

He did not say any more nor scold me, but asked me to live in the 
house and do coolie work along with them. But I did not like this 
and again left Barela and began to work again in the same bungalow 
where I was a fanka puller and continued to work th^e for a whole 
year at Rs. 12/-. 

Fortunately a big flood washed away the railway bridge over 
the Nerbudda river and there was much demand for workers to re¬ 
build it. I went there and got a job and the railway authorities liked 
my work and were pleased by my skill and I was given the work of a 
blacksmith where I worked happily for six years. 

During this time jny lather also was working steadily and was 
able to collect some money for my nurriage as I was past the mar' 
riageable age. He called me back for the marriage and I had to re¬ 
turn, because I too was u\xious to get married aivd had some money 
saved up for it. But after my marriage I again left home and weivt 
back to my work on the railway, for by that time I was getting Ks. 19/- 
per mouth, which is a very good salary. I left my new wife with niy 
parents. My fariier came to see me at my work, and walked the whole 
distance 0! forty miles and pleaded with me to go back to the house 
because they were all missing me a great deal, So I took six days leave 
and came back to Barela. When the people of my Kol community 
saw zne they all began to give me advice, saying that half a chapaH in 
your own home is better than a whole chapaii in another place. So I 
listened to their advice and did not retoru tO my work on ikb rsflwgy. 

After a year at home there arose a great q^uarrel between my 
father and myseif. My father began to ill treat me so that my wife 
and I left Barela and went to Kbsrara Chat where my parent-iQ-laws 
and some other relatives were living. As there was much wood in the 
jungle about Kharaia Ghat both of us began to cut wood and carry 
it tt> Jnbbulpore to be sold there. But as time went on we became 
very hard up for money and we asked our parents and relativef to , 
give us some money, but they absolutely refused, so we had to borrow 
money from a money-lender on security. We had some jewdlery end 
ornaments, and with them as security we bonowed Rs. ioo/> and 
with this we b^n to buy wood and collect it is a great heap near our , 
village of Kharara Ghat. This we sold at a profit in Jubbulpore' 

In the meantime when my father thought I was well off he asked me 
for a loan of Rs. 25/* and as I had no ca^ at that time X had to refuse 
him saying that at present E had none. I also told him that 1 had 
borrowed mon^ from others and had left the jewellery assdsarityfgr 
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that ajnouut and that the jnouey js behig used in my trade of huyiug 
and selling wood. He got very angry at me for that and took away 
all the wood that I had, along with my bullock cart, and brought them 
to Barela. He not only took these things but also paid my debt at 
the nioncy-Ieuder's and took all our jewellery which I had left as security. 
So we became depoudent upon him again, and out coiiditlou seemed 
helpless. 

For two years both my wife and myself had a very hard time. 
M*e had no tools to work with, not money, noi clothes, and also no 
heart to work au>'where. I borrowed Rs. 2/- but that amount was all 
spent for food. l.ater wo took courage fuicl again started to sell wood 
We used to go out to the jungles together and I used to carry over a 
ntaund a day to Jubbtilpore, a distance oi eight miles each way. But 
this heavy work was too muda for me and I became ill. For two more 
j'eaxs we suffered very much. Father took away all that we had and 
so we were agam without anything. After my health was recovered 
1 again began to sell some wood nod little by little I was able to carry 
greater loads to the city. By the mones* thus camod 1 was able to 
buy a few tools and by the third ytar wo were again utdopendent. and 
th&e tools are still {1937) helping me to retain my self TCsi>ect and 
earn a liviikg for my family. 

At present I have learned to do many kuids of work : especially 
the work of a mason which 1 prefer above the others. I also do some 
carpentry work when it is av^ble. 1 am able, when I work, to earu 
from eight armad to a rupee a day, and this is enough. But if there 
should be a long period witliout work we su0cr. 

I tun still on bad terms with my father and while I am now living 
br Barela £ am living iu a separate house which I rent for e^ht anoas 
a mouth. Ky sistef is not yet married though -she is about fourteen 
or fifteen years old. My first baby <lied when it was a mocto 
old but the uext child, a son, is still Uvii^. I have only one wife. 

I don't want to ke^) two wives because they are no advant.ige and 
full of troubles. 


Makbopht : A Csntbnariak Kol 

I b^oDg to the Shivori family oi Kols and was bom in fiewa 
State about lOO years ago. When I was bom my father was workiog 
as a serf for some foiTner. VMien 1 w«^ about 25 yeus <M my fatoer 
died, but he had left Fawa State when I was but fifteen days old. 
My maternal uncle brought out family to Jubbulpore where we stayed 
a few weeks and then started on foot to Hagpur (about 200 miles). 
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In those dnys there was no road to Nagpur, but only ft jungle pathway. 
We went to Nagpur because we heard that a road was to be started 
there which was going to Jubbulpcre aud they wanted Kols to do the 
work. We began to cut the forest fronx the Nagpur side aud caino 
toward Jubbulpore. Hut dxxe to some jadu lonha (the spell of a 
magician) our Kols began to die and seme of iis were vety much 
frightened. My father got permission to leave from the doctor aud 
we came back to Jubhulpore anotlier way, by the jui^les of Maudala. 
Since that tiu’e we have lived here at ^livara (about sbe miles from 
Jubbulpore) where we have brokeu stones for the roads aixd done some 
other work if we have been able to find it. 

1 have seen two generations come niid go and the meu about us 
belong to the third. At present I am siipen'ising work mnong the 
Kols of this place who break stones aii<l they coll me Afukaddutn or 
the head of the x'illage. My fmancinl condition is much bettor tliaii 
the other Kols here because I fann a piece of land aud have some goats 
and cattle. 1 have a wife living vdtli me but do not live in n house 
with mud walls, but in a jkupfi or hut. Why? Bocausc our fore* 
fathers lived this woy and I too prefer this mode of living. 

The above life stories are the simple annals of Kols with varying 
backgrounds, and are recorded as they told them. They omit many 
things that one might like to know about, but give an insight Into 
what seems impoftant to them. These stories were obtained only 
after long acquaintance and friendly contact. 

The sketch of Sunoulat reveals a siiople man who has stuck to 
his village with the opportunities it aSorded and who has not attempted 
to tresk through his environment into the aiToirs gf the outside worl^ 
As A result he is contented, and from the ecoiiojiiic point of view has 
e\«r) thing & village pi an thinks necessary. He bos never Ixnd to meet 
the stresses and strains of an alien type of life, 

Bairanji has vind memories of the great famine and a mother's 
successful efforts to avert disaster. He shows the independent splat 
of the Kol who would rather make a contract for work than take a 
daily wage and be bessed around. 

Motiram. who lives iii the '’aboripnal belt” has also successfully 
maintained his independence and built up for himself a satisfactory 
economic situation. He respects himself and feels he cau boss the 
panch and coerce it. 

Phaggu is the sad storj' of a mau who has wandered here ami 
there and at the end has nothing to show for it. He is out of harmony 
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witb his group and lacks the support \fiiich would help him ui times 
of difficulty. 

Dholi is an cxajixple of a Kol who tried to rise above his environ¬ 
ment and was pulled back into it and its superstition by ill health and 
worry. He feels his life is wasted and he sits around and mopes about 
it nearly all the tinx. Kols of his village laugh at him and say that is 
what education does to a man. 

Harlal is a cheerful chap who ventures away from the home fires 
and again and again tries to become iudq>endent. But he is pulled 
back just as he seems to get there. He too is out of hamiony with 
his group, but just the same he is so tied to them that he cannot leave 
them. Harlal^s father talked a lot to us about him and calls lum a 
disloyal son. 

In the last story an old Kol dwells upon the days when the mam 
roads were being built m tlie Central Province, and on superstitions 
in connection with it. He does not have much to say and while 
he claims that he is well off financially nevertheless he still prefers the 
crude hut as a dwelling. 

Raha chhora kuraha chalc. iurala dhokha khaya. 

Who leaves the road for a path, is soon astray. 
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THE ECONOMIC LII‘K 01 ' THK KOI.R 

The economic condition of the cultivatois of the Central Provinces 
is not a very prosperous one. The following tnblc is reproduced from 
the Census Report for 1031 and is for the average cultivator. It will 
be seen from the following pages that the Kols fall far below this meagre 
income. 


IlCJII 


Size of liokliiig 

Value of gross crop outturn after 
deducting marketing expenses 
Income from subsidiary sources 
Total income 
Cost of maiiittnancee and 
clothing 

Cultivating expenses 
Rent 

Total neceasary expenses 
Balance 


Normal 

When crop is 

Acroi 

21 

257i> below 
normal 

Rupees 

401 

Rupees 3 ( 3 q 


50 

50 


541 

419 


2 J 4 

214 


157 

157 


21 

91 . ■ • 


39a 

39 * 


140 

27' 


It is further note<l that from this buUtnce the worker must provide 
sums for funerals and marriages^ rejiana to buildings, journey costs, 
repayment ou debt (the normal debt of the cultivator is said to be 
Rs. 227), interest chaigcs, the cost of edneotion for his children and the 
little luxuries such as pnn and tobacco. These figures are v^fceddltl 
for a family which has an average of three survivli^ children. Not 
much con be done iu oornml years, to say nothing of bad years when 
actual deficits arc expected and more money is borrowed. 

As will he observed in the following pages, Kols are mostly day 
labourers and under village conditions the income of day labourers is 
very small. Usually no money is given: they are paid in kind. In 
villages near Katnf it was found that the field labourer was paid three 
1 C<MV$ m], SIX r I, j>. 00 . 
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pounds of wheat, for a day’s work in the field. If a cash atrangen cnt 
is entered into, the rate is annas fox the sonxe fciiod of labour. Xa 
urban areas the situation is better. In 1911 the average wage was 
four annas a day. In 1921 it was six annas niid ten years later it had 
increased to nine annas. It was our belief that, seven vcais later wages 
had considerably fallen. Koi labourers in Jubbulporc industrialplonts 
seldom received more than 5} annas pet day while for the some work 
in Katni ajid Maihar they received but four atinas. As a rule women 
workers rec«ved about half the above. 

It should be kept in nuiid that we have with tlio Kols the 
phenomenon of 0 primitive and backwuid people coining into the 
stream of rural and urban life. Many changes have occurred and many 
more will take place in the future. 

Economic Dkyblopment. Kol people live together in groups, 
either in a section of the village or in a village of thoir own. Taking 
the village as a whole it would appear that they arc ecoiionncally well 
below the average. In certain places, however, they seem to be 
making a distinct advance os they continue to dwell tlicrc and develop 
a place for themselves in the life of the community. A resident of 
Barela, not himself a Kol, said that he hud been yvatching them for 
many years. He said that twenty-five to thirty years ago they were 
veiy backward compared to thetr present condition, At that time 
they lived in grass huts, wore only loin cloths and in every respect were 
jui^ly, backward and inferior ; but now the majority of Kols in Barela 
have houses with tiled roofs and thick mud walls, although the earlier 
type of dwelliag is still occasionally found. This is indicated in Plate 
V, They now put on better clothing and in general their economic 
standard seems to be risisg. In another place we found Kols putting 
tiles on their joefs which normally cost Rs. so per 1,000. These were 
being laid on top of the grass thatch. Country tile is more generally 
used and it costa from ten to twelve rupees to cover the house in this 
manoer. Whenever the Kols are in contact with a somewhat higher 
culture and have a sense of security aa regards lands and tenancy, toey 
tend to make their houses much better than otherwise. Whenever 
we have asked groups why they have built and ore living in such crude 
houses, they have told us that they do not know from one day to the 
next whether they will be staying there ; and if they have to move on 
tomonow they can easily pull up and leave. It is also said that this 
was the way their forefathers dwelt, and why should they do bther- 
wise. Tb^ employment Is very nneertain and hence their houses are 
crude. 
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Education and Litreacy. There does not seem to be any 
active interest in education on the part of the Kols. In most of the 
centres visited no KoJ children were being sent to school. Of course 
many of the places were far from the nearest village school. In Barela, 
however» there is a good school but of the 125 children of school age 
among the Kols only two were in this school. We asked the master about 
these children and he said they were below the average. There are 
six or seven Kols in Barela who have at one time been in school but not 
all of them have retained their literacy. Of this number one had read 
up to the seventh standard and we tried to get from him in writing some 
facta concerning the Kols, but his responses were very poor and did 
not give ua the insight that we had hoped to get from him, In some 
places Kols yay that they would .send their children to school if there 
were such facilities at hand; but where they are actually at hand they 
do not take an active interest, and say they cannot afford to spend 
money on education, There are always one or two families, however, 
who seem to be interested and who make some attemjit to educate tJreir 
children in the primary schools. In Katni the Church Missionary Socie¬ 
ty has a school which is situated near oue of the sections whe^e Kols 
live and to which quite a number of Kols have gone at one time or 
another. There were, however, only sixteen on the list that had done 
credible work in the past eight years, three of whom had read through 
thA fourth standard. In such schools there is no caste distinction, 
though iu a fe«v other places Kols told us that the schools made 
distinctions and that their children were not allowed to study with 
the caste children. 

The Census reports reveal that as a group the Kols are among 
the most Illiterate of the many castes and tribes. Vox India as a whole 
the report' shows that out of 122,695 seven years and 

over there were only 301 literate persons t 290 men and 11 women. 
Seven of the men were reported as being literate in Ei^lish., In the 
Central Ptovioces and Berar with 48.500 Hindu Kols and to.813 Tribal 
Kols there were but 216 and 6 literates respectively. The proportion 
in the United Provinces is stiU less as out of 63,382 Kols only 79 were 
literate. The Uruted Provinces Census Report* puts the Kols 
89th in tho order of literacy in a list of 95 tribes and castes It is 
worked out iu that Report that they are 0.24% literate as far as males 
are cojicerjied and 0.02% for the females. In &e Centrol India Agency 
out of 151,728 Kols there ware SS males and 50 females literate and 
two were literate in English. Outside of Rewa State it appears that 

J Ccwit« r/ 1931, I : 1. p. 453. 

S Ihid. Xvill ] S, lilerecy UbM. 
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there aie but throe literate Kols in the Central Ijwlia Agwey^ It 
is Q well k\xown fact that the illiteracy of the lower groups is a source 
of much hardship to them as it leads to frauds of various kinds at their 
expense. 

In respect of literacy the Kols do not compare favourably with 
other tribes and cast os. The number of literates per thousaud works 
out, in the case of Kol males, to Just under five. For the Kayasths 
it is 607, the Bralijuiiis 437, Oraoiis 35, Doms x6, Bhils ii and Cbamars 
10. This figure of five in the ease of the Kol Is also lower, according 
to the report, than tlxu liguce of the Munda groups iu Bihar and Orissa 
returned by the Census of 1931*. 

In the Central Provinces' Report a si>ecial stabsidiar>' table of 
literacy of castes is given both for 1921 aud 1931*. The average 
literacy for Central Province# was 51 per mille in 1931 : 93 per milie 
iu the case of the males and 9 iu the case of the females. The res' 
pective figures f«i 1921 were 42, 76 and 7, which would indicate some 
advances. On this table tho Kols as a whole have a literacy of 4 per 
mille : for the males it is 7 and for the females nil. In 1921 the res¬ 
pective figures wore 2 and 4. Takii^ all the groinis listed, aud there 
are seventy tribes and castes selected, there are only throe who rank 
in literacy below the Xols of tho Central Provinces : Wadder ajid BhiJ 
wnth 3 each aud Korku witli 2, while two other tribes, Bharias and 
non-Christian Oraons. rank the same as the Kols with 4 per mille, 
The Kol thus ranks among the most illiterate groups of the provinces. 

Occupations of the Kols. Census reports of the Central 
Proviueos have interesting O.iscussions of occupations. The report for 
1931 shows that in the province as a whole 776 persons per 1,000 
workers were engaged in the exploitation of aniznala and vegetables. 
Industry comes second with only 92 per 1,000. In the lists of occupa¬ 
tions of selected groups we liiid the following of the Kol tribe: 


Kol Tribe 

Number per 1,000 earners 
etigaged iu each 
occupation 

Agriculturalists .. 

160 

Pield labourers, wood-cutters, etc. 
Raisers of livestock, milkmen, herds¬ 

560 

men 

Rid. ZZsa, litoMC? UbiM. 

ISkd. t $ 1 , p. 842 . 
m XJI: I. p. tSO. 
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Number per 1,000 earners 
Kol Tribe engaged in each 

occupation 

Artisans and other workers .. 22 

habonrers, boabuen, cartmeii, putki 

bearers, etc. .. 19 

Trade .. la 

Domestic service ii 

Contractors, clerks, cashiers, etc. other¬ 
wise unspecified .. 17 

Labourers, unspecified .. 157 

Other occupations 27* 

Our own investigations show that the Kois enter into the modern 
economic world more easily than other primitive tribes such as the 
Oonds. While there are scores of Gond villages in and around 
Jubbulpore, the Gouds are shy and retiring and ore only seen in the 
town on baraai days when .they come to buy and exchange some of 
their forest produce. The Kols are not bad mixers, seem to like 
company, and have entered into the industrial life of the city quite 
readily. We did not find the Kols limited to any particular occupation. 
They ate unusually good workers and wherever we went we found 
this fact mentioned about them. We found a few who are fanners 
and who hold small pieces of .land from the Others are fann 

workers and follow the crops; and during the time of the wheat 
harrest some ICol vlUages and MAhallai are almost entirely deserted. 
Many of the Kols living in n town for from Jubbulpore arc road- 
workers. breaking the stone foi the roadway mid doing tlic required 
labour in repairing It. Others in Barela bum and sell charcoal; some 
Kols buy wood from the Gonds, cut it into convenieat lengths aud 
resell it in Jubbulpore. In Kharara Ghat, a purely Kol village about 
eight miles from Jubbulpore and quite inaccessible and isolated, the 
Kols seem indepeudent, raisiug all their owa food-stuffs and paying 
ihcii maiguijn rents by menus of the proceeds from the sale of wood 
and of the leaves of the tendu plants {Di^sypros imbfyeptsHs, melanoxy- 
Ion. montana, etc.), used in the manufacture of country cigarettes or 
biris. No one in this village was said to be engaged in hard labou^^ll^ 
for others, knuwji as coolie work. In other places we fouud indicstiM 
that they can quite readily turn their hands to mechauieal work. A 
few are so ei^^aged in the factories in Jubbulpore, We watched Kols 

i iMi.. p. m. 



Kols Bu/ini wood from Gonds for resale 1n Jg&bulpore 



A Cement Pit Iri the Kalmers. Most of the Labourers are KoU. 




PLATE X. 



T«n4u kavet {4cherM Kol* for Eti*) minufactura. Th« two miJi on th« 
ri{ht 4r« Mohimnedan l<af firokers, Kharira GAac V|]]a(«. 
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prepare tiles in a workshop near Peori; a Barela Eol has taken up 
the work of a masoji and bricklayer, lu another family we found 
that members had been jungle i>ostal-ruiiner3 for three generations. 
In Sibora they said that tlieir chief occupation was digging in the fields, 
though they also cut wood and sold grass; only one or two rented 
lands. At Katni we found that they were chiefly employed lu the 
cemejit works, but would soon be going elsewhere, as the cement 
factories were in the process of closing down. la some of the villages 
about Katni they were found to be mostly labourers iu the surrounding 
fields. At Kymore thousands are emiiloyed iu the great cement 
factories i at Maihar they arc mostly engaged in lime-kilu work. 
Near Rewa City they seem to be mostly serfs and labourers. Further 
north they griud sandstone for the glass works, and at Chunar in the 
United Provinces help to dig the rock out of the hillsides We found 
a few literate Kols in Katni who had learned to read iu the Church 
Mission School. One of these was a clerk in a warehouse at busy 
times of the year ; the rest of the year he would do whatever he could 
find which often was nothing but coolie work. 

Thh Situation in the Villages ; Land and Income. In our 
visits to numerous villages we made enquiries as to the economic 
situation on the part of the Kols living there. A careful survey was 
made near Jubbulpore. Text figure 30 shows the area. Only a few 
Kols in the laige group at Barela actually rent lands for farming pur¬ 
poses ; either on shares or on straight rent, In Kharara Ghat the 
situation seems to be the oppo^te, for neatly every household there 
holds laud from the malguzar. Money is earned on the side from 
the sale of wood, grass and tender leaves for hiris. In Barela a survey 
of thirty-nine families indicated that oiUy three held lands, and that 
the total acreage so held was but 5J acres. Thirty families in Kharara 
Ghat hold 82 acres of laud; in some cases taxes for the same are paid 
direct to the Government, while to the tnalgwzar they say they pay 
Rs. 10 per kMandi of wheat sown, this being considered as 1/3 the 
produce of the land. 

Barela Kols do most of the cooUe work on the roads near that 
place and also labour on the farms as occasion offers. All the able 
members of the family work ond we found that on the average the 
family income was Rs. ten to twelve per month for this type of labour. 
One dealer in charcoal said tb?t he cleared locally is Barela about 
Rs. ISO per year. Another Barela Kol has the custom of purchasing 
wood from the Oonds who bring it down from the hills near-by. This 
is boi^ht for five pice, is then cut up into shorter, lengths by himself 
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»n<l family and u resold for ten j^ice, just double the amount be paid ^ 
for it. Another Kol, acquainted with brick^laying and genec^ 
pairing, earns twelve annag per clay when work is availaWe. A' 
ill Barela deal in iendu leaves and sell the same to ebutractois from . ^ 
Jubbulpore, There was only one Kol iu Barela whom the other Kols 
considered wealthy, “Wealthy” was defined as the possession of ' 
ornaments, animals, and some money. ^ The rent for land about Barela 
varies considerably as It is not all of equal value. Two Kols, however, ^ 
were payng at the rate of Rs, 4-1CH5 per acre. $ 

At Deori we found that the Kol colony was mostly employed in ’’ 
the tile factory where they are paid by piece work and receive 
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Rs. 4-8-0 per i»ooo tiles molded aud i)at on the rack to harden. They 
told us that the average Kol worker would mold about i ,000 tiles per 
week. 

Id Panagar there are about i<x> families of Kols. Some of them 
keei> chickens and sell the few eggs tliey get In the local bazaar^ or 
even take them to Jubbulpoie on market days. Three or four own 
bullock carts. The rest of the conunujifty divide thdr time between 
working on the roads and doing coolie work in the fields when such 
work is available. This brings them from two to three per 

day. TJiis work is far from steady, bring largely seasonal. 

In Benda village there are fifteen houses of Kols, Their main 
work is breakii^ stone for the metalled roads and preparing limestone 
for the kilns. They believe that by steady work they can make up 
to Rs. three per week, but the work Is very hard and the hours ate 
long. A few collect Ic*t 4 u leaves in season ai\d when other work is 
slack they go out to the jungles and cut wood. They can earn from 
three to three and a half annas per day in that way. None of the 
Benda Kols does any farming. 

At Sftlavara village on the Gaur River, we found that all were 
engaged in breaking stones for road metal. Their report seemed to 
indicate that they had to work harder for what they got than some 
other groups. They said it took them fifteen days to break a saikara^ 
ft stone measuring approximately 1,000 cubic feet—that two men 
were re<iuired and that they received Rs. 2-8-0 for the saikara. Five 
years ago, they said, they got Rs. 4/- for the same measure. They 
clwm that the work is also harder now as they have to go further for 
suitable rock. 

At Garha close to Jubbulpoie, there is a fair-sized Kol 
community. The village is quite distinct from any other place and 
about 100 Kol families dwell- there. Their occupations are various, 
and but few have steady work. This group courists mostly of coolies 
who get work wherever it ia available or where the best wages are 
ol!er^. Sawiug wood is a common opening as they do not live far 
from the timber yards where all the sawing of planks is done by hand. 
Daring the wheat harvest they are nearly ^l away in the fields, leaving 
their houses empty for the few weeks of the harvesting season. 

On a pieliizunary visit to Rewa State we went to a small Kol 
community not for from Rewa City. These Kola have considerable 
land for which they pay rental to a Mahratta landlord. ^Hiat this 
group tc^ us has been confirmed by many others, both in and oot of 
Rewa State and deems to characterize the conditions of the Kols there. 
One informant told us th^t he was manied about twelve years piv*- 
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viously. at wliich time he incurred a debt of Rs. fourteeti for the ex¬ 
penses of the wedding. This was borrowed from a Thakur o£ a uear- 
by village who appeared most glad to lend it to him. Ever since that 
day this Tkttkur has considered him as his serf, and be is supposed to 
go daily to him; and even though he has worke<l for the Thakur for 
the past twelve years he has not cleared the debt and does not believe 
that he ever will. He is virtually a slave of this man, is on call at 
any tune, and must give him the first work nntil he ho letter requires 
him. For each day’s work the Thakur will give him ij seers of chana 
(usually DoUchos lablab) 01 perhaps the same amount of barley still in 
the head. Money was never given, nor rice or wheat. This group 
of Eols in Rewa was a very intelligent one on the whole, but indicated 
that Rewa State was not a place where one could get more than just 
the necessary food. As one expressed it: "In Rewa there is uo 
stomach hunger, only money hunger." This appeared to be quite 
a coJiunon expression over a wide area. Food was available there, 
but no money for the other necessities of life nor for weddings, burials 
and the like. 

In centres like Kymore and Ratni where there are large cement 
worte, the majority of the coolies employed in the many types of 
maQual labour are Kols. The work is very hard and the wages are 
low : usually not more thau four annas a day for males and three 
annas for female workers. 

Eharara Ghat, the isolated Kol village, is perhaps as independent 
economically as any Kol group studied by us. It was previously 
noted that this vill^e controls about e^ty acres of laud. They say 
that ordinarily they do not sell the farm products, rather keeping 
them for the use of tlie village as well as holding a small reserve for 
eniergeucies. The village contains about 135 adult persons and the 
laud farmed takes oare of their food. Money for other needs is gaiued 
iu nauy ways : during the mouths of May aud June the leaves of the 
iendu tree (Diosypros melanoxylon) are picked for use in the biri 
manufacture. The leaves are gatlieied in the early morning the 
evenings, and iu the beat of the day the people sit undfor the trees or 
on the verandas of their houses aud arrange the leaves in bundles of 
one hundred each, tying them with fibre. Th^e bundles are then 
sold to coo tractors at the rate of four aouas per hundred bundles 
Prices vary somewhat according to the quality aud the demand. The 
Kharara Chat folk claim tliat they cam from Rs. 400 to 500 per year 
from the sale of these leaves. 

Kharara Gliat has other sources of income. The village is situa- 
ted on a jungly section on the edge of the reserved forest. Wood is 
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cut in this forest on <1 carried to Jubbulpore where it is sold to custorers 
among the niilitary folks living on the Ridge. In this way three to four 
annas per trip are earned. The K0I who takes wood from the reserved 
forest must pay two pice for each load carrje<l on his head out 
of the forest. 

The cutting of gross during the rainy season is another source of 
income for this village and a good load of grass, such as may be carried 
on the head, will bring from ^ree to four annas in Jubbulpore, Garden¬ 
ing would be possible along the banks of the river but they do not do any 
there. What gardening they do is limited to the manure pile where 
pumpkins aud the like are allowe<l to grow. There is an occasional 
hunt with dogs and torches, msinly for hares which stand and w-atch 
the light and are either clubbed to death or caught by the dogs. There 
were no guns in the village, nor did they use the bow and arrow. 
Although they live right beside the river hsbing is not common. 
Sometimes fish are cornered in shallow water and caught with strips of 
cloth. 

In our visits to Kol villages we also went to numerous baaaars. 
The bazaar is usually a weekly feature and there is a definite rotation 
from village to village. In all oui inspections we did not fijid any* 
thing for sale in the weekly bazaars which had been brought there by 
ICols. Any wood, grass, eggs or the like, which they do sell are sold 
privately to individuals 

AntfruUs. Whenever possible Kols keep animals such as cows, 
bullocks, goats and chickens, but unless they are* rather independent 
ecoiwnucally not many are found to own cattle. Out of twelve Kol 
families studied in Barela only four owned cattle ; five bullocks, two 
cows and two calves. Most ol the families had a few chickens. Dogs 
and cats are found in Kol villages hut they do not seem to be owned by 
individuals, belonging rather to the whole village. Ko swine were kept 
in Barela, nor by any other Kol comiaouity which we studied. Some 
intimated that in the years that were past swine were kept but that 
they gave it up so as not to offend their Hindu neighbours. Kols never 
keep donkeys nor horses. One Kol in Barela wanted to purchase a 
pair cpf bullocks, and to do this went to a bazaar in Panagar a distance 
of twenty miles away, where he got one for dght rupees. A few days 
later he purchased another from a nearby Gond village and paid twelve 
rupees. Ndther was a vary good specimen. 

The survey of Khaiara Ghat indicated that there they owned 35 
bullocks, 73 cows, 43 goats and about 200 chickens. In our investiga' 
tions we found only one or two Kol families ownii^ buffaloes; thirii cost 
and care is far too much for the average Kol. Eight oat of the thirty 
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fauiiliw in Khatara Otat owned neither goats nor cattle. If cattle 
are allowed to graze in the reserve forests the yearly payment is twelve 
annas for a bullock or a cow and six to eight annas for a goat. Young 
animals may graze without payment. 

In Panagar and Deori chickens are the conimon possession and 
there are but a few who have goats and cattle. At Benda, with 15 
houses of Kols. there are six head of cattle and five goats. They cannot 
raise chickens there as they are plagued with cats, both domestic and 
from the jungle, which utakes this impossible. Cats are regarded as 
sacred animals and are called "mothers” and may not be killed^ The 
villages which are largely made up of people employed in industrin) 
enterprises are found to have few animals. The juore agricultural type 
of village has more cattle ; but tlioae wlio consider tliat tlicy are here 
today aJid gone tomorrow do smt liave many animals. In the Kol 
iHofuUhs about Jubbulpote the number of cattle is not large. Nowhere 
did we find a Kol who owned a horse. As was seen^ they have a 
tradition that causes them to consider a horse something that should 
not be touched. 

T«x«$. Direct taxes are paid by very few Kola, for unless he actu¬ 
ally owns his land the taxes are not paid directly. Those who take 
land on shares from the maiguzar pay him one-third of the crop as bis 
rent; iu other cases a certain sum per kkandi of seed sown is agreed 
upon. Some Kols about Barela told ua they paid seven rupees for 
1^ acres of molgMori laud and mother of the place fourteeu 
rupees fof three acres of the same. The houses is which the Sols of 
Barela live are built on ptalptzari land. When a new house Is put up 
they pay the malgimr two to three rupees depending on the size of 
the house and report that subsequently no further land teut is asked 
for. As long as the buildings are occupied by that man, and kept in 
good repair the land on which it stands can be controlled by the builder. 
In other places there seems to be a yearly tax for houses; on ^e 
municipal land in Jubbulpore it was two rupees per house per 
at Garha, near the edge of Jubbulpore town limits the lasdowoer asked 
one rupee per house per year. This amount seems to be the general 
rate or tax to fHoiguzars for the houses or huts in which they live. In 
the industrial settlements they are given rent-free land on which they 
may erect their huts when they live on the property of the compaary 
employing them. 

169«i>ag« 19S. 
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When the resented forests are tised there are certaiji fees that the 
Kols inust pay. In Katui, along the Great Deccan Road, we found 
that the area of the house was considered for nssessiug the ta:s, and 
tlxat the rate there was annas four jier one hundred square feet ot 
land area. In addition to this each family had to i>ay four annas 
pet year for ‘sanitation". The standard rates for grazing cattle near 
Katni are as follows: buffalo Rs. 2-8-0 per year; cattle 0-12-0 to 
I-4-0: goats 0-8-0 and to the shepherd who took them out daily 
annas four per bead per year. 

Debt. Debt does not seem to be as heavy a burden upon Kols 
in British India os it is upou their Hindu neighbours. The normal 
debt of the ludian cultivator has been estimated to bo well over two 
hundred rupees. The surveys we made among the Kols seem to indi¬ 
cate that most of them will be found to have small debts of one kind 
or another, but that it is not the heavy burden that 19 so often found 
in village India; also that the Kol panchayats or councils are acth e 
in discouraging indebtedness. Out of elevoi Kol families questioned 
in Barela six indicat&l that thay \\ qzc in debt. The highest debt w'as 
Rs. i6/- and the total of the six amounted to only Rs. 42/-. Thjs is 
much lower thau one would expect. Debts were mostly acquired for 
clothes and marriages. They were made in the Barela bazaar and 
interest on them was paid at the rate of two pice per rupee per month, 
which is an interest rate of 37^%. On the other hand one Kol family 
reported that they made loans to farmers aud others on good security 
and that they had about Rs. 300/- loaned out in that nianner. 

It was sometimes the custom, in order to avoid debt at the time 
of marnsge on the part of some poor family, for members of the village 
to subscribe one rupee per family to help defray the expenses. This 
was considered os a loan which would be paid bock latex without 
interest charges if the family was able. The heads of the Kharara 
Ghat families were questioned about debt. It was found that only 
three were really involved: one owed fifty rupees incuned by the 
purchase of a field and a wedding iu the family : another ten rupees, 
also for a wedding and a third fifteen rupees for the same reason. In 
some other places such as Panagar and Deori, debt was found to be 
more commoo, and in Panagar the Kols who fanned land would often 
take as a loan an amouut up to one-third of the expected produce of 
their lands. Usually the respective panckayais watch the matter of 
the indebtedness of the community quite closely and in some places 
money may not be borrowed withont its consent. In the industrial 
and city ceutres iudebteduess is quite common, much more so than 
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under viUa4e conditions. AJnjost every tin^e we were in the Kol 
sections in and close to Jubbulpore we met Pathan money-lenders 
who were there to collect what they could of interest due to them. It 
appears that as Kols come into close contact with city life, thdr natural 
hesitation to acquire a debt is broken down, and money is taken as a 
loan which they have practically no expectation of being able 
to repay. 

It should also not bo overlooked that in some sections there is a 
state of perpetual debt ou the part of the Kol villager. Money is not 
exactly borrowed—it is rather a gift which cannot be paid back, but 
which meacks a liie-long obligation of sen’icc to the giver. This is 
particularly true of conditions in Rewa State ajul the more backwn id 
parts of the Central I’rovincos, 

Oaubuvu and Begging. Some enquiries were also made 
concerning gambling. The panchayat allows it on certain festival 
days such as Dettali when all groups gamble, and also it is allowed 
occasionally in private. The gambling is not for large stakes and 
most communities seem to avoid it. At present the most popular 
form of gambling fouud mostly near cities is said to be with the use 
of playing cards. Under village conditions a block of wood is taken 
and on ^e six »des numbers are marked. Th^ blocks are thrown 
somewhat in the mainiei of dice. Coins are also thrown, siugly and 
in combination. 

There are not many be^ars among the Kols and we came across 
nothing of this type althougb the Census Kepqrt iudicated that some 
were returned as ''beggars, vagrants and prostitutes". When we made 
our enquiries they indicated that tliey felt a resjjoiisibility for those of 
their own grouj> who were in jieed. and that they tried to care for such 
during the period of their depeudeucy. 

We did not hnd that they mode use of co-operative societies, althou gh 
in the case of Barela, there was one which they might have used. As 
far as we were able to observe no active interest was taken in politics^ 
and none of the village Kols reported as ever having cast a b^lot. It 
is otherwise with the Kola in Jubbulpore, for the Cot^ress party has 
beeu very active and all who have b^ el^ible have been recorded 
under its banner. 

Kroni umny enquiries it is dear that among themselves, apart 
from the panchuyal, they have no clubs nor associations of any 
kind. 

From the abo\'e survey of the economic conditions existii^ among 
the Kols it will have beeu seen that they are among the poor and dia- 
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possessed of the land. As a group they rank toward the bottom of 
the economic level; and in spite of theii being such good 
workers it appears that there is but little chance for them to earn, in 
even a moderate way, enough to lift thejiiselves from tlie pit in which 
they rest. Their burdens are many and their ignorance is great. And 
yet they do not worr>' mucli; and they have a saying to the cflect 
that, “when there is food in the house why shouhl one go out and 
labour ?“ 



CHAPTnu XIV 


THE KOL TRIBE IN TR/\ 1 ISITI 0 N 

It is rntUer difficult to compare the Kols of today with the Kols 
uf ail earlier period. There ia no material old enough and complete 
enough to show the changes tliat ate occurring in Rol life aud thonght. 
The best single account of the Kols of Central India is found in Mr. 
William Crooke's Volumes on Tht Tribes and CasUs of ihe N. W. Pro‘ 
vinces and Oitdh. This U'as w'ritlen some fifty'five years ago, and while it 
contains sometliing tliat may l)o need in a comparative way it is not 
full enough, Russell aud Hiralal’s bo<»k which is about thirty years 
old is not specilic enough aud is based more on general Manda customs 
than it is on actual Kols in Central ludia. Ajid yet to use Crooke's 
account as a criterion of conditions among the Kols of Central India 
some fifty years ago would not he quite fair, as his accousit is based 
largely on the Kols in the southern edge of the United Provinces. Thus 
he is talking of the Northern Kols. Our investigatious liave been 
mamly among the Southern Kols, but xvo have checked our materials 
is Rewa State, the centre of Koi distribution. The fairly coasiateut 
account of the main outlines of Kol life and experience has led us to 
believe that we have a fairly accurate account of things as they are 
today. Nevertheless oue senses a great unexplored world of bdief, 
custom and outlook of which but the edge has been touched. No 
anthropologist would claim finality for any study such as this. 

From our discussions with Kols and observations and comparisons 
there liavc clearly been changes among tlicm in the economic, social 
and religious spheres of life. 

EcoiiOMic Chanoi». The striking thing from the economic 
angle is that this tribe, a jungle people originally, is moving away from 
ehe forests, first into agricultural centres where they earn theix Uydf- 
h<xKl as farm coolies or tenant fanners, and then on into the induatrinl 
world as the factory coolie. 

The further the Kols have moved from their jungle life the more 
industrialised they have become. Kols in Jubbulpore are nearly all 
engaged in factory a'orfc, or some other form of industrial work such 
as sawyers, aud tlioso yet furtlier from Rewa are in xuaiigan^ mines, 
Tliere are still largo groups of Kols who ate agricultural serfs and others 
who follow tJie wheat crop at the harvesting seasons. Along with other 
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members of the fainUy able to work tliey leave, thcii rude Inite ami 
then return three or four months later with a bit of money with which 
to buy clothes and the like. Some of the women accompany them, 
though not th^childreJi, and when they return at the end of the season 
there arc a large uuiuber of infants which have been born to them in 
the fields as they have worked. 

There are tiiree strata among the Kols of today. From the 
economic view the factory coolies are better off. While wages are not 
high they are higher than can be won in agriculturol or forest work 
aud the iucomc is stead)'. forest people and agricultural serfs 
they may have ouough to eat, but no money for anything else. 
Factory work brings three to lour times the wage of the Kol who works 
away in the villages, aud lasts the year round. Everywhere it is said 
that the Kols arc the best group of workmen among those employed 
aud often they are the maiu workers throughout a factory where un¬ 
skilled labour is needed. As they are workii^ in the factories they 
arc also learuing trades, aud fifty years from now it may be found that 
Kols have taken up mauy trades aud have made good. There is no 
occupatiou&l restriction as with uxauy Hindu castes. 

As the economic level is raised there is usually found a definite 
improvement iu living conditions. Bad as the factory lines are they 
are jnuch better then the rude huts of the jungle Kols, A Kol io Katni 
has built for himself a brick house of a very respectable appearance, 
la order to supplement their farm earuiags the agricultural Kols still 
practise on the side their prhnitive occupations of wood aud grass 
cattily. The iudustrial Kols are uot able to do this, for they must 
work dally in the factory unless it happens to bo closed on Sunday. 
On that day it will be found that e few Kols have gone out where wood 
may be cut and each biiugs back a load to the factory lines. This is 
cot for theii own use and is uot for sale. 

Wherever Kols have bceu settled for some years they have told 
us how they first came and lived iu grass huts and how gradually, as 
they became sure of their place there and as work became fairly regular 
and certain, that they have put up better living quarters and finally 
have built good mud houses with tiled roofs. More is owned by them 
than they ever had before. They possess livestock and there may be 
cpn^derable amounts invested iu jewellery. 

Judging from the pictures in books like Cxooke, Kussell and 
Hiralal and Roy's work on the Mundas and other related tribes, the 
Kols of today in Central India cover their persons with clothes much 
more completely than the earlier pictures represent, Today one 
finds but little exposure of the breasts by Kol women, and In the 
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presdQCd of meo they usu&Uy cover their heuds with their saris. It 
was difhcuU to for the anthtx)pometric data, photographs of K0I 
women with their heads micovered. 

SociAt Changes. In the social realm there are certain important 
changes which may be noted and yet there is a persistence in the older 
ways. This is characteristic of much of Indian life. Even fifty years 
ago the Brahioin priest was called for some Kol weddings and some 
other groups did not caJl hhn, The same holds true t<^y, thoi^ 
aow-a> 4 ays to call the pandit is the '*right*' thing to do, and those who 
do not call him, but manage things themselves, ate looked down upon. 
Out&de of the marriage cycle the Brahmin ]>riest is nowhere else ab* 
solutely essential to Kol life, though occasional use is iimde of hint at 
the naniO'givitig cereiiiouy and the thiriwing of ashes into the rivers 
Gauges or Nerbudda. 

It appears that there is a defiuitc haideniug of the social divi¬ 
sions within the Kol tribe. The Kols are apparently forming a 
Duoiatute caste system within the tribe somewhat modelled after Hindu 
caste. These groups are endogamous and inteidining is forbidden 
and in general they take the form of true castesh li a Kol is asked 
about his race, he will probably not answei Kol, but give the sub> 
caste r R&utiya, Xhakuciya or another. Kols are very particular 
about th&r sub-divisions, and while there is some evidence available 
to show a desire to break down these distinctions, the main interest 
seems to be in their preservation. The system seems to be hardening 
and more firmly ectienched than ever. In diecusaing this, erne Kol 
gathering said that they were trying to discourage this group con¬ 
sciousness and they were encouraging (r) intermarriage and {2) 
interdiniiig. They felt that this wus the proj^ei order. As yet, how¬ 
ever, to their knowledge, so actual cases of intermarriage or interdfsing 
had occurred. 

HtNoutZATiON. The ptocees of Kiiuluization U esaeptiaUy a 
social phenomenon. Considerable attention has been pa^ to 
Hindu infiuence in passing and the matter may be summed up here. 
Throughout the centuries and up till the present time there has beeu a 
persistent movement of primitive tribes into Hinduism. They have 
not come by couversion bat by absorption. The term Hindu is very 
elastic and it often happetxs that a member of one of these primitive 
races does not kuow whether he is a Hindu or not. There has been no 
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«iact criterion of Hiiidukation, and the Census rei)0rts from year to 
year, while atteinptijig to distinguish between inciubcis of primitive 
tribes who are Hindu and those who arc followers of Tribal Religions, 
are not to be relied upon. 

In its contact with more priiiiitive religions Hinduism has steadily 
absorbed their beliefs and practices and has made them its own. All 
over Central India, Hinduism in the villages is hardly to he distinguished 
from the ‘aniinisjn’ of the primitive tribes. There may be a difierent 
terminology, the 'Hindu’ may give the najue of a Hindu deity as his 
god or goddess, but his worship of it is akin to the worship of the pri¬ 
mitive people about him. The Census of 1931 made the surj^rising 
returns of tribal religion by a liania, four Brahmuw, three Gossins, 
three Kurmis, and a few others. These came from backwaid tracts 
and had been living among primitive peoples and worshipping their 
gods. Outside of this tract they would have called themselves 
Hindus. 

No really sarisfactory attempts have been made to determine 
whether a tribe or caste is truly Hindu or how far Hinduizatioa has 
progressed. The Census Report of the Uuited Provinces for 1931* 
presents criteria to determiue whether or not a man is a Hindu and 
commeDts that If these tests are to be accei)ted they reveal almost no 
movement toward Hinduism in the past twenty years. 

It would appear that the Hinduization of the primitive tribes 
will eventually lead to their becoming a part of the Hindu social system 
and then being integrated into its lower strata and becoming regarded 
by Hindus as outcastes or scheduled classes. This seems to have 
widely occurred in the United Provinces where tribes have not been 
able tp isolate tbemselvea in mountein and fcnests and have thus been 
thrown Into dose contact with Hinduism. It was previously noted 
that this same fact is also true of Chotu Nagpur, where, in spite of a 
strong Munda environment, some groups from this racial stock are 
now dassed as untouchables and must be counted along with them. 

At the present time, the Kols, though Hinduized to a considerable 
extent, are not yet counted among the outcasts and scheduled groups 
except in the Uuited Provinces and their Hindu ne^bours in Cen^l 
India do not consider them undean. In Central Provinces there are 
the Gandas and the Fankas, aboriginal peoples who have lost their 
identity and who have become recognized throughout the Provinces 
by the Hu^us as untouchables. Throughout the years the gradual 
cdtural changes and stratiheation have brought them to the lower 
Strata cd Hindu sodety. 

1 OtuntoflnSin 19S1 : £V1LI: pp, Sid—Sit. 
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It has been noted that one of the evidcuces of the tribal groups 
becoming Hiiiduited was the abandoiiiuent of forest life and nngratory 
methods of cultivation aud the settlttig down in villages. This the 
Kols seoJH to have dune in a large part of Ceutial India, Today 
they geueially live iu small bmidets oi their own, and ofteuci than not 
thesje are attached to larger villages. They api>eat to have totally 
abandoned Btwar cultivation, the method of burning off some of the 
jungle, plantii^ seeds in the .scratched ashes, and moving on to some 
newly burnt place the following year. The Goverument has «ther 
stopped this altogether, or limited the area in which this can be done. 
Alost of the primitive tribes used to practise this. Even now though 
they live io villages there is still considerable seasonal migration. The 
villages neai Jubbulpoic arc almost deserted in lute March and April 
when the wheat is being harvested throughout the Nerbudcla Valley. 
On our way to Rewu State at the end of April we passed hundreds of 
KoU along the Old Deccan road returning northwards to their homes 
in Rewa. They had their wives ^ud new-boru children with them, 
and were carrying their meagre posses^oiis sluug on Che ends of bamboo 
poles across the shoulders. See plate XXIX. 

The Eols do not admit that they are abaudonb^ their tribal gods, 
or that they are accepting higher Hindu deities. As we have seen, 
they know very little of these higher deities other than their nanie, but 
feel that they have always known them. The actual worship of the 
Kol centres around the more primitive type of auimistic ideology, 
modiffed, no doubt, by years of contact with other groups. 

There is a real question whether the word “HinduieatioD” is 
really an accurate one to describe the process. The movement is not 
a one*way process, Munclas are becoming "Hinduized”, but Hinduism 
itself owes much to more prlontive religious for it has constantly bor¬ 
rowed from them and uncouscioosly absorbed many of their concepts 
and practices. The religious life of the Eol Is much akin to the villager 
who calls himself a Hindu. Yet both are very unlike the "Aryan 
religion". For example, is the burning of the dead a Muuda or a 
Hindu pheuomenou ^ Generally it is thought of as a Hinda way'of 
disposing of the dead, and it is overlooked that some Hhrda sects bury 
their dead. But the earliest accounts of the Mtmdas ^ow that they, 
too, did both!. , 

CoNCi.tJDr!fO Remarks. The Kola of today have been stioi^ly 
indueuced by Hinduism, but seemingly have not come much into 
coutact with other faiths. It has been noted that they are found 
1 Dalton, E. T., D«teripii94 Sthaologf of 
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among the most Uliterate of the land. Up till now Chiistiaii Missioas 
have started no work anxong tliein and tliete has been no attempt 
from any quarter to give them adequate facilities and opijortunities 
whereby the>' may make some cultural advancement. There is great 
need for the iniproveniejkt of their social and economic environment. 

It would be wrong, ho\'*ever, to assume tlmt tlie Kols are in* 
diiTereut or that tlieir aspirations are dormant. There are stitrliig;^ 
among them, which, untortunately, have been taken advantage of by 
unscrupulous people. They are seeking for religious recognition, and 
we have traced two attemirts, one iiear Jubbulpote, and the otlior near 
Katiii, to erect K0I "temples". In both cases wide apjjoals were cir¬ 
culated and fairly large sums of mone^* collected. In the first case 
not a single stone was laid and some thousands of rupees were swindlo<l. 
Near Katni the3* had got as far as the foundation and plinth when the 
funds gave oiit‘ We were accompanied by five Kols to this project 
about which they were very enthusiastic. Our interest in it stinn]late<l 
them greatly. They complained tlxat nobody cared for Kols and that 
Hindus thought of them as coolies who had no self-respect; so they 
wanted to show the world that they are really w'orthy of recognition. 
They were verj* self-conscious about-this matter. It was said that if 
they can only reveal their real spirit and show that they are truly 
interested in religious things, then Hindus must respect them and no 
longer despise them. They showed a pathetic eagerness for this recog- 
uitlon and were pleased with our visit. They made the claim that so 
far, not one person outside their own community, had shown the least 
coucerii for their welfare, and that in spite of their conscientious aud 
earnest work, no one recognized nor knew them. 

As a tribe the KoU axe sdi'sespectiag and industrious. They are 
dieerful in dlspcertton and greatly enjoy social fellowsbip. We found 
them open-hearted and ready to answer questions when once their 
confidence had been gmned. Like most primitive tribes they are 
honest aud trustworthy. That they have deep emotional feelings can 
be seen from th^r mnsie and songs. The^* enjoy nothing better than 
n loug evening of song and drum. We found but little evidence of 
their disobedience to the rules of the tribal codes of morality, 

Taken all in all the Kols are a lovable people and as one com^ 
into intiznate contact with them he feels that much ought to be dohe 
to alleviate many of the difficulties aud handicaps under which they 
bravely carry on. 

In their case it is difiicult to make recommendatioDS for the 
future. For years Kols have been gradually losing theii identity as as 
i s«« pUw zxvni. 
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dbori^iul tribe. They are becoming assimilated into tbe capte system 
ol the Hindus, aud tike others before them, may one day have to take 
their place as a caste or a series of castes, and would most likely find 
their place among the groups considered unclean. Their society 
as a whole will then be integrated into Hinduism and their fnture will 
be bound up with the Hindu system. 

Id tbe years to come the Kols will probably maintain many things 
found in their present culture, for example, their love for music and 
the dholak. Without the long eveuings of song, life would take on as 
added drabness for them. And yet, their Hindu neighbours often 
bring pressure upou ^em to stop their drumming. 

It wotsJd hardly do to set apart a definite area for the Kols. 
There is no place where they predominate in a iiiaunei to make this 
possible. Their nafaire is a rovii^ one, they would not take kiudly 
to a reser\'ation, and one would not keep them together nor picser\'e 
their tribal life any more than many of the reservatiojis for American 
Indians have done. 

The ICols suffer from the exploiter*. More might be done fpt 
them in cooperative schemes, but there again the area is too large for 
any single scheme embracing the tribe as a whole, themes ought 
to be framed that would, in selected areas, take in other tribal groups 
as 

Posably much could be done for the tribe if their illiteracy could 
be reduced. The type of education provided for village India is not 
suitable for the villager, to say nothing of the Kol tribe. Their lack 
of education leaves them at the mercy of ezpiMters, and even though 
they are in the majority, still they have no influence in local bodies. 
Formal education is not enough. Along with the three Rs. which have 
their real value, sonietiiiug on the lines of modern handicraft project 
should be introduced, but should be radically modified to meet the 
needs of the Kols. Tribal interests and skills should be worked into 
any curriculum set up. Such schemes should uot be left in the hands 
of local bodies, who, far too often, have so genuioe coDcem for the 
aboriginal, but should be tbe direct concern of the Provi&^al 
Government. 

Much of the Indiau Penal Code cannot be applied to primitive 
tribes. Where lawyers cannot be consulted the groups get along with 
a mmimuni of trouble to the authorities. The tribol life is regulated 

i Verri«r Girin, iu'*126 AboriflnnU** (Oxford PAsph^U on Indian Afftin Mo. 14) 
W 78 'Tfyoij r4Attohi*Ip tbp«bonginAl, do notify tonroroiKim : nform l6ry*r, tb« 
doctor, tflo MbooInuoUr, tbo oIGm), the moxchAnt, wilb wbom he bu to duJ. PaUI tbnt it 
done Ilia far bettor to Ioota Ibr thorigintlotioijf, p. SI. 
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by the pancHayai, The panch should be encoura§:e (1 and streofthened, 
and moTe recognition given to it. Rols seldom go to court and where 
the panchdyais are given the serious attention they deserve, the 
tribe will be greatly beoehted and the tribal sanctions and customs 
upheld. 

The aboriginal tribes of India, the Kola included, deserve all the 
help and consideration that can be given them. Their presei^e ju the 
land is far too often ignored or forgotten. They are not vocal and are 
easily overlooked. Yet they form ao important part of the human 
life of India—life which should be protected, cherished and exalted. 







Al'WiNl^lX I 

TURAIS 01' RJil<ATlONSUIl* AMONG KOLS 

Some iuvestigatious were ni&de into tbe kinship uouieiid&ture of tUo 
Kois to see wk4t index it in^t ;ifFord as to the stiucttire of Kol society. 
Uufortuoately luaterials seut out tveie not returned ai^ so uo widespre^ 
luvestigatioii was posdbie. Below ^vill be found a chart prepared from the 
responses ot two difiereut groups of Kols. There are variations and dis* 
crepaucies in the two lists, but ritey way form the basis of a further isveati* 
gatiou aloug this line. 

List ov Ku^shi? Tsrus 


English larm of Hehiionship. 

I. ^Speaker’s own goueration : 

Eiotber 
Elder brother 
Eldest brother 
Youngest brother 
Father'd elder brother's sou 
Father's younger brother’s sou 
Father's elder iter’s son 
Father's younger sister’s son 
Kother's sister's son 
Mother’s elder rister's son 
Mother's younger sister's son 
Mother's eider brother's son 
Mother's younger brother's son 
Husband's elder sister's husband 
Hu^od's ^der brother 
Husband's younger brother 
Wife's elder sister's husband 
Husband's younger aster's husband 
(Han's) Sldex sister's husband 
(Womao's) Elder sister’s husband 
(Man’s) Younger sister's husband 

S 'Oman's) Younger iter’s husband 
i/e's younger brother 
Wife's elder brother 
Mother's rister's son 
Wife's elder sister's husband 
Husbaad 

Son's wife's father 
Daughter's husband's father 
Wife 


Kssponsts. 


I, 

U. 

.. BhMy& 

Bhaf. 

.. Bare bh&i 

BhU. 

Jethe hhM 

Bb&i. 

,. Saphale bh^ 

Bh&t. 

.. Bh&l 

BhSi. 

Maphale bhftt 

BhM. 

.. BUt 

Bbal. 

.. Bl^ 


.. BhM 

Bh&I. 

.. Bhld 

BhM. 

.. Bhaj 

BhM. 

.. Bhai 

BhM. 

,. Bhai 

BhM. 

.. Bahanol 

Nandot. 

Jetha 

Jetha. 

.. Dewar 

Dewar. 

S&rhu bh^ 

SSrhu bhSf. 

SkrhQ bh^ 

Loara bahan<ri. 

Bahauoi 

Nandol. 

.. Bhil 

S&rhu bl^ 

Bahaooi 

NaWoI. 

.. Safhu bhM 

S&fu blUU. 

.. S&r 

SSf. 

SSi 

Sftr. 

. BhM 

Bl^. . 

Sirhu 

Sigim bh£l. 

.. Mard . 

AdsiDt 

., ^asur 

SflgidTiT. 

.. Sasur 

Ssmdm. 

.. Mehriik 

Eug«. 
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Husband's dd«r brother's wife 
Eldest sister 
Elder sister 
Youngest sister 
Vouoger sister 

Mother’s elder brother’s daughter 
Mother’s younger brother’s dau^ter 
Mother’s elder sister’s daughter 
Mother's younger sister's daughter 
Husband's elder sister 
Husband's younger »ster 
Husband’s youi^r brother’s wife 
Husband’s elder brother’s wife 
Wife’s elder brother’s wife 
Wife's younger brother’s wife 
Father’s elder aster's daughter 
Father’s youi^et sister’s da ugh ter 
Father's elder brother’s daughter 
Father's younger brother's ^ughter 
Wife’s elder sister 
Wife’s younger sister 
Younger brother's wife 
Bidet brother’s wife 
Son’s wife’s mother 
Daughter’s hnsband’s mother 

II. Generation neat above the spe; 


.. S&r 

Bahin. 

.. Bari bahin 

Bahin. 

Kaphali bahin 

Baiun. 

.. BSiya 

Bahia, * 

., Saphali bahin 

Babin, 

.. Bahin 

Babin, 

,. Bahin 

Bahin. 

.. Baiun 

Babin. 

.. BHya 

Babin. 

.. Phua 

Kand. 

,. Phu4 

Naad. 

.. Bhauji 

DewatinL 

Bhaujl 

Dewari:^ 

.. Sarhaj 

Sarhaj. 

.. Sarhai 

Sarhaj. 

Bahin 

Bahin. 

.. Bahin 

Bahin. 

.. Bahin 

Bahin. 

.. Bahin 

Bahin. 

.. S&Ti 

S&ri. 

,. Silri 

Siri. 

Bay&hu 

BahQ. 

.. Bhaujl 

Bhauji 

.. Sk 

Samdhlu. 

SamdlilQ 

Samdhin. 


T: 


Father 

Father’s elder brother 
Father’s eldest brother 
Mother’s eldes ^sta’s husbawi 
Fattflc’s ymagest brofliet 
Father’s younger brother 
Step-fathei 

Mother's younger aster’s huabaad 
Pethar’a aides sister’s lusbaud 
Facer’s yoongec aster's tuuahaad 
Kotfwr’s gldg brother 
Mother’s ymiueer brother 
Hosband’s father 
M^fe’s father 
Mother 
Stepmother 

Father’s elder brother’s wife 
Father's elder sister 
Father’s younger brother’s wife 
Father’s sister 
Father's youi^er aster 


.. D&da 
.. Kaka 

dada 

.. h&Aslyi 
.. SSkS 
.. K&k& 

.. X>£d& 

.. Mausiya 
.. PhSi^ 

.. Phi^ 

.. MSoLi 
.. 

.. Sfibi 
.. Sasur 
.. Didi 
.. M&y^ha 
U&batixi 

.. mi 
.. PhOa 
' SakI 
.. PhQ& 

.. PhU 


Dfid&. 

Baffi <^hda. 
Bat& d&da. 
Bar6 d&d&. 
KSkl. 
Xaka. 
X&U. 

Mauaya, 
Phupha. 
Phu^ii. 
UkuS. 
M&mS. , 
Sasnr, ,, 

K&kl 
Bari ban. 
Phua. 

KftkJ. 

PhuS. 

Phufi. 
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Mother’s elder sister 


Mausi 

Bsti b&u. 

Mother’s elder brother’s wife 


Main 

Main. 

Mother’s brother's wife 


Main 

Main. 

Mother’s younger ^ter 


Mausrl 

Mausrl. 

Wife's mother 


S&s 

S&s (Amruft). 

Husband's mother 

HI. Ceaeration next below the speaker : 

Did! 

S&s (Ammaj 

Son 


Didu 

Betawa. 

Elder brother’s son 


D&dfi 

Bet&na, 

Wife's elder sister's sou 


D&dQ 

Bet&w&. 

Husband's elder brother’s sou 


D&dQ 

Bet&w&, 

Wife’s younger aster's son 

Husband's younger brothei’s son 


Dadu 

Bet&w&. 


DSdu 

Betawa. 

Husband's younger Aster's Son 


D&dQ 

Bet&w&. 

(Woman’s) Elder brother's son 


Bhatlji 

Bet&w&. 

(Women’s) Younger brother’s son 


Bhatija 

Bet&wi. 

(Man's) Elder sister's son 


Dfidu 

BetAwi. 

(Man’s) Younger sister's son 

t % 

D&du 

Bet&w&. 

Husband's younger aster’s son 

« 4 

D&du 

Lapka bet&w&. 

Wiie's younger brother's son 

4 ♦ 

Bbattja 

Bet&w&. 

(Women’s) Elder sister's son 

4 • 

Bbatiji 

Bet&wl. 

Saunter's husband 

(Man’s) Elder brother’s daughter 

^ 4 

D&m&d 

D&m&d (Babbn) 


BhatJjl 

Bltiy&. 

Husband's elder daughter’s husband 


P&hun& d&m&d 

Haridcn. 

(Women's) Elder brother's daughter 
Husband's younger sister's daughter 


Bhatijl 

Bifiyi. 


Bhatiji 

Bitiy&, 

(Man’s) Elder aster's daughter 


Bh&nil 

Bitiyft, 

(Woman's) Elder sister’s daughter 


Bhatiji 

Bitiya. 

Husband’s Elder aster’s dau^ter 


Bhatiji 

Bitiyi; 

(Man’s) YouDger sister's dau^itcr 

4 4 

Bliatiji ' 

Bhanj 

Wife’s elder brother's daughtos 

• 4 

Bhatiji 

Bhanjl (Bitay&). 

Wife’s younger brother’s ^u^iter 
(Woman’s) Younger sister's 'Utc^ter 


Bhatiji 

Bitiy& 


Bhatiji 

' 

(Maa’^ Younger brother's daughter 


Bhatljl 

Bitlyh 

Wife's younger sister's daughter 


Bhatiji 

Bitiya. 

Son's wife 

IV. Third generation from the speaker: 

BahG 

BahQ. 

^On's son 

« 4 

Hati 

Hati. 

Pau^iter's sou 

4 « 

H&ti 

H&ti. 

Son's dao^tter’s husband 

4 « 

N&tp&huui 

Hatidteifld. 

Dat^ter's daughter's husband 

Sister's son's dwighter’s husband 

4 « 

H&tp&hun& 

Hand d&zddr 

« 1 

H&tp&hun& 

DSm&d. 

Sister's son's son* 

4 % 

BhSii]& 

N&H. 

Aster's daughter’s son 

4 4 

Bhinj& 

K&a 

Son's dau^ter 


Nitina 

H&tsia. 

Daughter's daughter 


Hfttina 

H&tina. 
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Sister's sou's Uau^litet .. I’nut! Katiua. 

Sister's daug/itei's dauglittr .. Natina Kstiua. 

Tlie abo\*e may be compared with tire list giveo in the Central Frovinces 
Ceosus Report, 1911. pa^ Z46. This list, however, does not refer to Xols 
m particular, being terms in general use lu tl\c area. 

^^(Ucs i'cmalcs 


Matcriiai uucle 


Maternal Uucle's 

MauiT or 



wife 

Main. 

Faterual tuicle 

Kaka or 

Paternal uuclc's 

Kiild or * 


Cluklm 

wife 

Chfichi. 

Father's sister's husband 

Fhiipha 

Father’s ^tcr 

PhGphI or 
PhQ&. 

Mother's sister's husbatid 


Mother's sister 

Mausf. 

Father’s father 

Aji 

Father’s mother 

AjL 

Mother’s father 

Kftn& 

Mother’s mother 

Hani. • 

Elder brother 

DM 

Elder sister 

Did! or 

Jiji, 

Husband's elder brother 

Jeth 

Elder brother’s 
wife 

Bhavaj or 
Bhanjt. 

Husband’s yotusger brother 

Dewir 

Younger brother’s 

Bhaihau. 

^der asCer'a hnsband 

Jijaor 

Bhauwi 

wife 


Sister’s hosbaod 

Bahnoi 

Husband’s younger 


^ie'8 btottter 

S&1& 

brother's wife 

Dewar Mil. 

Boland’s Aster’s husband 

Kandot 

Husband’s sister 

NSn&d. 

Wife's sste’s hosband 

Sarhu 

Wife’s sister 

SUL 

Brother's 900 

Bhatfja 

Wife's elder ^ter 

Jith sas. 

SieC^SMn 

BhSnej Of 
Bhfaji > 
Jithant 

Wife’s brother’s wife 

*1 

Sarhaj. ' 

Sob of hoard's elder brother 

Brother’s daughter 

Bhatift or ^ 
BanchL ' 

Wfe's brother’s son 

8arput 

Wife’s brother's 



dai^ter 

Sarputhx 
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The number following tiie name indicates the number of timea that 
particular name was found. 


Names of Men: 

Agurnii 

Cliauiru 

JagadhRri. 

AjwS 

Chand&ml 

Jagadin. 

Arjutt 

Chandin 

Jagdeo. 

Ashram 

Cherko 

Jaggi, 


ChifldwSdi 

Jdiia. 

B&badin 


J&m&lin 

B&bal&l ( 3 ) 

Cbhangi 

Jari 

BahdaDwiJ& 

Gihanpu 

Jeman. 

Bajran^ (3) 

ChhoU 

Jettu. 

Bald! 

ChhomU (2) 

JMJli. 

B&lir&m 

Chhutai 

JTiennS. 

Bandsudbftn (a) 


Jlban. 

Bansau 

D&lu 

J&tawAlA. 

BakrTi (s) 

Dafaiw^ft 

JhunlR, 

Bar)&l {2) 

D&ffiil&l 


BathuA 

DadaiS 

Rai^ 

Batihft 

Desain 

Kalka. 

BhaddI (2) 

Den (2) 

Kallu (3) 

Bhaddhfl 

Devi din 

KacimS 

Bhaty&m (s) 

DhOU 

' Kandli&T. 

Bhardsft U) 

d^hunkd 

KaodUl. 

Bhoka 

Liman 

Kangai. 

Bhujili 

. Ducgl 

KapuiiA. 

Bhupat 

DwftrkS Pra<IR(1 

Khameni. * ’ * 

Bhura {2) 


RJietd&yd. 

Biiewar 

Gabarfi 

Khiinij'fi. 

Bi6n&th 

Ganesli 

Kol&fl. 

Bisr&ai (3} 

Oariha 

Kourf. 

Bisrftmnfto 

GputiyA 

KulhaiR. 

BdddM 

Ghanesluim 


Bdr& 

Oulin 

Kahadeo (5) 

BocUkt 


Malifidevl. 

Brind&ban 

Hajra 

Mab&nga {a) 

BuddhR (2) 

Hajrfd 

Maha^pwft. 

HalkJ 

kilU. 

Chaita (2) 

Harl&l 

MaJdchj. 

Chait^ffi 

Horlfil 

Mangal (3) 

Qiakodi 

HuJcumi 

MangUL 

Cbakdrf 


ManitolHA. 


sSy 
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MftTkft 

Pachnia 

R&mphal. 

MatukdhAri 

Tachokl 

RacnparOd (3) 

Mehi& 

PachoU 

RamMrai:i. 


Pagal (2) 


Mohan 

Pakire Parde« 

S&dhul&I. 

Mori 

Pancham (a) 

S&dhuwA, 

MuUft 

Pansan 

Sahaio. 

MulliiA 

Pax^t 

S'amtera. 

Hulu 

Ph^n { 3 ) 


MucHM 

Phragu 

SofiA. 

MuT&l! 

PiyAri^l 

S'riprafiid. 

Muri (2) 

Pusan 

Subhai. 

PUMft 

Sukhx&m. 

Naodiai 


v'^ukfclii ( 3 ) 

NaoDA 

RAjA 

Saniraan. ' 

ITamlyS. 

R&madla {3) 


Nifbud 

Rini&vatftr (2] 

TMJcurdin. 

KauhuJdi 

RSmcharan 


NuiUiu 

R&mdia 

XJnjiyft. 

Nurwarwale 

Rimdbari 



R&mlU (2} 

RLran&tb. 

Vi&la. 

Total ratn 2> 

Kama ot Womea : 

Baurioi 

Saau6. 


Bad<Uu& 

RiUnkML 



Rataol 



SeinW. 


yitsa 

Sukhhiri (3} 


Maiti 

SumaaU. 


Molii 

anndail (2) 


Mu^ (2) 
yhoHaWf, 

8tmii> (e) 

Total wcqaw 
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NOTES ON POETRY IN CHAPTER XI 

I. Songs on NAnrafi. 

z. A dohdri from Katai. The theme of love is also set forth. The 
crow is symbolic^ of an ordinary human beiag. 

2. The chakah!,-chakl> (or Chaktu*chahvi) [casarca ntitlA) birds are a 
pair supposed to be under an eternal cuise. During the day they may stay 
together aod sport in the river, but when n^ht comes they most be separated 
and stay apart from* one another. A dohdrl from Katoi. 

3. A dddrd from Imalhapur village. 

4. A Hohdri from Kabu. 

Beld : a kind of jasmin. ChanuH : a creeper of the jasmin type. 

Sarangi : a one-stringed coimtry violin. 

Sitdr: an instrumeDt usually having seven strings. 

5. A birhd or foreat soog. This is sung as one w'alks through the 
forest and no musical instrument is used to accompany it. The woman is 
anxious about her hashnad whom she calls her loH. 

It. LlFS : ITS Jovs ANO SOSBOWS, 

1. This song is a rJS from Sihora. 

2. The 'green month’ is Savcn, which cone^oads to the last hah of 
July aod the 6^ half of August. Tbe rains by this time have set in well and 
the heat-scorched landscape has been transformed, .It is of the dddrd type 
of song and comes from Barela. 

3. A dudrS from Katnl. 

4. A wedding d^hSri from the village of 3 alavar<L This song and 
others like it are used to tease tbe bridegroom. Here the girl is said to 
protest the choice of a mate for her. 

5. A ddim from Ratni. 

6. Called 'bdrahttdst.‘ 'A twelve-montb soag.’ Sung by women who 
have to stay at home while tbeir husbands go afar for work. This song is 
£rom Katni and comes from a woman. There are only ten of the Hindi 
months named here: Siwan and PQs are omitted by the singer, probably 
by error. The Hindi months are as follows— 



.. June-July. 

Sftwan 

July-August {omitted in the poend* 

Bhldon 

.. August-Septecnber. 

Rsnw&r 

Sep^ber-October. 

K&tika 

.. Octobcs-Kovembec. 

Agahana 

.. November-Decembef. 

P&$ 

.. Decnsber-Jannary (omitted i^ove). 

Kigha 

January-PiAtaaty. 
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Chaita 

Baishika 

Jetli 


FcbTuary*March. 

Match-Aprii. 

April-May. 

May*Jitne. 


III. I.OVB AN*D JNTKIGUS. 

I. A d&ird from Katni. The Icld is a brass vessel used for carrying 
liquids. A cord is frequently tied about its neck and it is lowered into a well 
in order to bring up water. See note on 6, 7 below, 

a A k&\U\ from Imalhapur, This is a teasiog song and ia this case 
the kaHli is addi«^ to a young maid of beauty. The panwalid prepares 
and sells the pan, a miiture of betel nut, lime and tobacco wrapped in Piper 
leftves {Piper h^. 

3. A dddrd from Ratni. 

4, A dddrd sung at the vveddiug season ; from Jubbulpore. The 
suspickoud husband is assured that his wife’s smiles and blushes are innocent, 
and are directed to no other man. The first line should be repeated four 
times. 

5. A Addiir from Katni. The dkimfir is a member of the fisherman 
caste, but is used in another sense. 

6, 7. These are both dddrds from Katni, The symbolism of these 
two songs is perhaps obvious. Sexual matters are referred to by the men as 
enteru^ a ho^, as a lotus on a pond or in terms of getting water from the 
wen. 

$. ArS from EatoL 

A biyd. ot wedding song; sung at the time of the drcumambulation 
(d sacred post. From Salavara. The terms of relationship are noted 
iq the text of the traoslation. The intrigue is rather complicated and it is 
evident that the oaothernn-law, who ought to be on her guards is a ^lupleton 
and does not realise what is going oil The symb^isails apparent. 

IV- SowGS OF SocrAL Events, 

1. This song is called chhauher as H is sung on the sixth night ait« 
the birth, of a child. The woman complains that the in-laws care nothing 
for hcf bUth^pangs. Ofven by women eear Kaioi. 

«. A badktpd. a song song by women when a male chhd is bom. The 
song is kept op for k»g periods and is repeated again and again. It ia «»• 
sentiaHy a a«ig of congratnlatioiL Aycdhya was the place of Raa’s 
ThiA song given by women near Katni. 

3. Another ehMaukar or sixtb-nlght song from Katsi. A Kajali forest 
(dense—black as kajal) is one inhaUted by elephants. The swing has a 
sexual syubohsm. 

4. A dddrd from Imalhapur. The Piirabiyis are dwellers in the 
eastern parts. There ia a Purbiya subdivision of Cbamars. (Briggs, op. cil 
page 24). The Baghe^s ace men of Baghelkhand. 

5. A rdi from Katni, 

6. A marriage dddrS from Barela and sung a tearing song, 
hfarattd or marhwd : the wedding booth. 
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KkiMbd : tiie sacred post. 

Ketlas : Tiw water pot. 

ChankA : The small raised platfoiui uuder tli.e booth. 

Haldl : Turmeric {Circwiui longa). 

7. This is a wedding song from Barela. The headings indicate tlic 
tune tlie song is snog. 

8. The important guests are teased by bcaag told that they are be:ng 
fed with fit only for auimals. 

9. Another song with a sting. Sung lu connection with tJic arnval 
of the bridegroom’s party. From Salavara. 

10. II. From Barela. 

IS. A marriage dddrd from Barela. The whole is a coarse series of 
jesting absurdities: the unmarried woman can hardly Itave a daughter-in- 
law, and yet the latter is pregnant. It is, however, her sister who is fed the 
food ^ven to women in confinement, and a w«nan who is a mere spectator 
to all this suddenly gives birth to the child whkh a barren woman takes and 
suckles. , 

13. A wedding dddrd from Katni, The kadnm tree is the NMtcUa 

orienialis. In wedding imagery the bridegroom is frequently likened to a 
parrot. . ... 

14. A rdi from Katni. The spot of vermilion denotes a iivmg husband. 

15. A wedding from Barela in wliich the bride is teased and warned 
to be cariul. A lakh is 100,000. 

16. From Barela. The bardt is being teased, Kajll forest is a forest 
frequented by elephants. A gu^kd is a magic ball pt^ated by devotees which, 
when eaten, is supposed to make one iaviablc. Here it makes others disappear 

V. SONCS OF RSUCION. 

i. Dndrds from the viemity of Katni. These are examples of numerous 
sougs of this nature which were collected and tran. 4 ated but are not re¬ 
produced here. It is likely that most of the «mgs centering about Ram 
and his experiences in search of SItft are borrowed as in their actual worship 
Rim is addoffi tf-W into account by Kols. Dasarath was the father of 
Rom. 

3. From bihora : a ml. 

4. A d<rhdri from IinaUiapur, The kWwcA* is said to be a frvut of 
roddbib colour witJi black spots upon it. It is probably the {Abrus 
Pruatorius.) For chakhx-^ioh/d birds see notes on 1 : 2. 

5. Tlus has references to the Raiu&yaija story- A dohdri from 
ImaUttpur. 

6. A soug for the phdg season, coiuposed ill Garlia, Pftdg and 
refer to the same season. A bunda is a dot or decoration on the forehead 
to enhance a woman’s beauty- Kashi is the holy city of Beuaits- 

7. A bhajAH called of remembrance’. Hii^lfia: or 

Kailfis, the holy mount of Siva in the Himalayas, Maihar: a town and 
state about 100 miles nor^ of Jubbulpore, It is the seat of the main temple 
defeated to Shaida davi. 

8. A bhAgtU from Jubbulpore. Lagan: the wedding horoscope. 
Bardl: the party which comes to the girl's house bringing the groom with 
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them. Tabiii^s : lIiiuds. ])ut the procedure is irregular for the godd«» is 
spying on the procession of tlte nien-folk. 

g. A bihdr*. a song used at seasons of enjoyoieat and happiness, 
rroin Katiii. Dasaratt: the fatlier of R&oi. 

Sita ; tlie chaste uife ot Ram. 

Doshmita; a naoie for the wife of Jndra. 

Heihdri leaves are used for pan. 

R&m aud Bhagaw&n ace often used intercliaugeably. 

10. A dSdrd from Katni. KS^nhM is another name for Krislina, one 
of the iucarcatioiis of Vishpu and famous for lua dute pla>'iRg. His oanie is 
nsually assodated with the JainunA river and the city of Bricdaban. 

VI. hflSCSLLANBOUS. 

I. A rot from Jubbulpore. Canesh U the god of v^isdoiu. sou of Sis^ 
and is dlsticguii^hed by hu elephant face. 7 VmA» ; kettle drtim. 

3 . A rdi from .Sihom. The dholak is the common type of Zndiau 

drum. 

3. A iddra from Katni, sung by women. 




ArriiKyix 1\'. 


A ('lussury of Tahtrs and Castes lueiitioiicd iii this l)ouk and foujid in 
llic Central l’rovii:vcs. Based oit Rrissell and lUralal. 


AWf 

BaUiia 

Baigi 


Biuii 

Bajda 

Baiijara 

Barai 

Barhal 

BSri 

BasoT 

Bhau^ 

Bhirii 

Bhil 

BbilS,!! 

Biu>i 

Bhuiy£ 

Binjbwftr 

Brftbmin 

Chaiuar 

Chap^&U 

Chatri 

DaUit 

Dam 

DUmar 

Dbob! 

Dom 

' I>ozsar 
0£yda 
Gaoll 

Gtn;n^ 


'Hie i)rofe$t^nal caste of lierdsuieii. 

The occupatioi^al caste of cotton deaiters. 

There U a 6a^ tribe, once scud to be of Dravidian ohglu, altboi^, 
Munda affinities would seeni to class them with the latter! 
Thdr priests are believed to possess great power. 

See Bauifu 

I'he occupatioual caste of bankers, money lenders and grocers. 

A caste ^ carriers and drivers of pack-bullocks. 

The caste of growers and sellers of betel-vine leaf. 

The occupational caste of carpenters. 

A caste generally working a*; household servant*^ and makers of 
leaf-plates. 

The occupatioual caslu vf bamboo workers. 

fyow caste sweqjers. Slynonyni for Mehtar. 

See BhQly&. 

An important primitive tnbe of Khandesh, Central Iridia 

and Rajputana. 

A caste of mixed ori^, probably from alliances between RSjputs 
and Bhils. 

A primitive tribe. 

An important Uunda tribe confined largely to Chota Nagpur. 

Same as Bhuiya. 

A caste supposedly formed from a Dravidian tribe, tliough more 
likely a branch of the Mu^dfts. 

The highest of the four castes. In general usage a Br&hmia and 
a priest are synonymous. 

The occupational caste of leather workers. 

An outcast, supposedly or^nating as a child of a female Briknun 
ahd a male i^dra.' 

A common synonym for a Rijput. 

A mixed caste of village waiduneo. 

The occopational caste of tailors. 

The caste of fishermen and ^dliri-bearens. 

The professional caste of washermen. 

An aboriginal tribe of north India now reduced to servitude and 
classed as untouchable. 

A caste related to the Doms and Basors. 

A servile caste of village drudges, watchmen, and musidana. 

A name of the Ablr or herdsmen Qste. 

A low caste, posribly of Dravidian ori^n, ^rich cuts fiwe, 
tends horses and acts as musidaas. 

Probably the most important of the prmutive tsrvst tribes of iBdia 
and supposedly of Dravidian origin. There Ore abwl 500.000 
in Central Provinces. 
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Gowftrt 

Halbft 

Jam 

Jul&ha 

iCfichht 

Kal&t 

Karcbuli 

KAwai 

KEyastb 

Kev&t 

Khan^r 

mtl 

Kboad 

Kori 

Korku 

Koshti 

Kotwir 

Kshatriya 

^nm hL 

gnmt tf 

Kadbl 

Kunui 

Lodi^ 

£«eUi 

mu 

Hari&s 

Uavs'irt 

Miffttra 

K« 

l^ahfUlu 

OrioTiti 

Paoka 

Paos&r! 

Pacdh&u 

Parw&r 

P&th&D 

RSj Ooo^s 


'Phe berdsmeu of the Maratlia couutry dorrespoudiug to the Al^rs. 
A caste of culUvators aud farm servants. 

A retigious group, 

A group of Kohamn^edan weavers. 

A cultivatiug caste. Growers of vegetables uud irrigated crops 
ret^uiiing intensive cnirivatjoo. 

An occupational caste of distUlers and sellers of fermented liquor. 
A clan of Rajputs: formerly a ruliug race in tlxe Jubbulpoie 
country. 

A primirive t^e, possibly of ifruni^ origin, foimd iu tbe 
Qihattiagarb area, 

Tbe caste 4^ writers and village accountants. 

Fishermen, boatmen, gram-parcbers and cultivators. 

A Uu]»d& tribe found in no^-east Central Provinces. 

A low caste of village watcbmen and field labourers. 

A caste of blacksniitlis. 

A Dravidian tribe. 

A weaving caste. 

A &(und& tribe of south-west Central Provinces. To a great 
extent this tribe bas maintaiaed its Miii.wla type of language. 
Weavers of stlk and fine cotton cloth. 

Caste of ^dllage watchmen. 

The second of tbe four traditioual castes. 

See Kumh&r. 

The occupational caste of potters. 

The main agricultural caste in the Maratha country. 

Tbe r epr e sea tative cultivating caste of central and uortberu 
India. 

An important agricultural caste. 

Tbe ocoipational caste of blacksmitbs and iron-workers. 

Tbe low caste of menials, labourers and village watchmen of the 

The functional ca.9tc of \'egetal)Ic and llower gardeners. 

The military cairie of southern India. 

Tbe Maria Ooiyls; a branch of the great Cond race found priu- 
cipally is Bastac State. 

A subca^ of Dah&it 
A synonym for Mah&r. 

A 1^e in Bihar. A general term for primitive people of Mou- 
Ehraer affloitlfK . 

The occupational caste of barbers. 

A primitive people mentioned in Hindu scripture. 

A tribe of ChoU Nagpur with membera in Ceutral 

Proviacw. 

A Dravidian caste bf weaveiH and labourers. 

Growers and sellers of the pdn leaf. A synonym for Barai. 

A branch of the Goiyd tribe wbicb acts as priests and ministiels. 
A subcaste of Banii. 

A Mohammedan money-lender, usually from Aighanlstau. 
The landholding subdirisioo of the Oopd tribe. 



R&jpiit 

Satn&nil 

Savat 

Son&T 

STidra 

SunIVi 

SuUr 

TeB 

Thtor 
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Rq>resentativ« of tlic Ksixalriya or waTrior caste. 

A religious movement among the ChaniSrs of the Central l*ro* 
vuices resulting in a nen^ group. 

A primitive tribe of Uund& origin. 

I'he occupa^iial oaefe of goldsmith.^ aiul rilversiuitiis. 

The four^ of the four traditional caster. 

See Son&r. 

Synonym for BarhaT. 

The occupa’tioual caste of oil^presi^crs aiul sellers. 

A common title for the Rftjprit. 

’J'he tliird of the four traditional caj^tcs. Mercliante. 
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Agali&u 

Ajwijui 

Amarbel 

Amftv&sya 

As 4 l 

Aniu 

Astara 

Arftm 

AO'S 

A^ya 

A^ram 

Asiira 

Atharraveda 

Avat&ra 

B&b& 

Babul 

Ba 4 haw& 

Bagli 

BagbeUJiaQd 

BabiOT 

Sakl 

BalkQv^ 

Baf 

Barft 

fiiraiiB^ 

Bayiin 

Barit 

Bardin 

Bayl 

BarkhT (BarsI) 

Barti 
Batisa 
Bava (often 
bhiwa) 

Bel 


A^VKHDfX VI 

GLOSSARY OB VERNACULAR XERM.S 

Tbe eighth Hindu month : November-Decenxber. 

The dill plant, Atuihum graveoUns. 

A parasitic plant, the comtnos dodder. Cusouta reJUata. 
The festival of the new moon. 

From the Sanskrit: 'noseless/ 

The castor*oa plant: Paiwn cAmii. 

A coin of the value of one pence or two cents.. There ate 
szteen annas to the rupee. 

The second section of the northern Indian type of melody. 
Rest. 

A member of the Aryan race. 

The third Hindu mortth ; Jttne-Jvdy- 
A bemutage; place of retreat and meditation. 

A demon. 

One of the revealed scriptures of the Hindus. 

A manifestation (somebmes called incarnation), of the 
Hindu god Visb^u. 

Father. The term often applied to an ascetic. 

The tree AcAoia arabicA. 

The song of congratulation sung by the women at the time 
a male t^d is horn. 

Rice strew from which ropes are made. 

The northern part of the peoissala of India which borders 
the Canges valley. 

Sister's husband. 

dlipMcc «f‘vdkg^ »eiaeSI^ 

The abode of Visbpu. 

The first n^outh of the Hindu year: Aprii-May. 

The sacred banyan tree. Fima indkA. 

A food made with black pulse. 

'Twelve months': used of a song covering the months of 
the year. 

An earthenware pot. 

Tire proces^n of men brir^og the bridegroom ka the 
wedding ceremonies. 

A boon given by a god. 

'Blder' as in haft rdiri ; fiiat; big. 

The feast obse^ed on the first anniversary of a death in 
the family. 

Blessing. 

A sngar>Iike sweet. 

The state of spirit-possession, trance. 

The tree AtgU marmHct. 
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Ber 

Be>var 


BUdoii 

Bhagat 

Bbagawftji 

Bbajan 

Bhikta 

Bbakti 

Biuawar 

Bb«t 

BbalwiV 

Bbfl 

BbiJini 

Bhfkt 

Bid! or Bid&i 

BUiirf 

Bilul 


fiSri 

Biwtb 

Bralim& 

firabmacb&riA 

Bribmapa 

Brin 

QuaU 
dual 
Chanda n 
Cbfti^wal 
Cbftp&t! 

Char 

Chart 

Cblfp&i 

ChafU 

Chafat 

Cbattdbart 

Cbam&r 

Cbatik 

ChblbiiT 


Chbailbardar 

Chbatart 


A fruit friJiu tfie tre« Zv^phus jHjttba. 

The custom of hnnung jim^ and planting seeds ui the ashes. 
Next year the tribe moves onward and bunta another 
area. 

The fifth luoutJi of tire Hindu year: August*i>epteniber. 
Klopemezit; running away. 

A Jdnd oi song sung before a village shrine. 

Literally, the Adorable One': a name of ddty. 
l^requently applied to Rftma. 

A song addressed to deity, usually to R&iiia or Bliagaw&n, 
according to ICols. 

One following the way of ii/Mkii. * 

Passionate d^otiou to deit}'. 

Circumambulation of the wcddbig pole. 

Cooked rice; rice ready to eat 

The nut from tltc tree Sefnecnrptts atuicarditm. 

The eartli; ground. 

Of the earth or the ground 
An evil spirit or ghost. 

Farewell, A part of the wedding cycle, Leave taldug. 
A kind of song used at times of enjoyment and happiness. 
The feast observed by women on the sixth night after the 
birth of a ddld. 

A forest song su:^ wltliout the help of au Instrument. A 
song of separation. 

The country dgerette. 

Marriage. 

The Creator in the Hindu triad. 

The period of life lived os a bachelor. 

A portion of the sacred scriptures of the Hindus. 

A food used in the wedding ceremony. Prepared at both 
houses and mixed in the wedding booth, 

Tha last oo&th of the Hinds year: Karch-Aprll. 

Pulse, Usually VoUefws Ulhh. 

The sandal wood tree, SanfulHm ailhtm. 

Uncooked rice. 

An unleavened bread made of whole wheat Hour. 

The tree BMharuMia laii/ola. 

The presentation of gifts at the time of uarriage. 

'A rude cot witli rope bottom. 

A bamboo screen. 

A condiment generally highly seasoned. 

A headman from the caste of Leather wukers. . 

An area marked ofi by lines ; usudly square. . . 

A bundle of grass, often consiating cif a piece tea the 
roof of ea<m dwelling place, pnt on a pde asd set ia the 
village shrise. 

The assistant to the head of the village cous<^ 

Umbrella. 



SOi 

Chha^thi 

Chh^uU^r 

Cfttoti (f.) 
Cbimtil 

Chiu 

Cti-5^ 

ChSM 

Chln»riyi 

Chur^ 

Chixl 
Oiatjyft 
Daba (Data) 
D!ldfi or dadar 

Dahl 

DaMogar 

d:u 

Dal 

D&n 

D&aava 

Dirdum 

Dai4aaa 

DAaa. 

Daiarfr 
Dasyu 
DiM 
Dauil 
Paunft or 

K k rakh'^ft 

Do^ 

Deva 

Devat& 

Dev! 

DekHkhar or 
dewftla 
Dewftll 
Dhon 
Dbaram 
Dharamm* 
l^lak 
Dicpin) 

DTp 

Diya 


Tilt KOLS 01^ i:tiN‘'XKAL INUlA 

Til? sixth-day oel«b ration. A woiuau’a feUval observed 
on the .sixth day after a birth. 

A Jiicmbet of the second caste- A Ksbalanya. 

A kind ol song sung on the ^th night after the birth of a 
child. ^ 

Smaa 

rire*tong) 5 . 

The cremation s^ot, pyre. 

The toft of hair Icit at the top of the head by orthodox 
Hindus. 

An earthen fireplace where food is cooked. 

Lime. 

^e coloured dancing shawl. 

The evil spirit of a deceased female. 

Bangles such as worn by women. Usually glass. 

S^e chofi. , , r T^ 1 

The grass, agrislis linMeis, Koen; Cynoion daclyhn, Royle. 
A pirticular kind of song with a syncopated rh/th.n. Also 
the name of a dance. 

Curds. 

An earthenware vessel in which curds are brought to tlw 
engagement ceremonies. ^ 

iCd-wife. 

A pulse ; ^ht pea. 

Charity. 

A kind of evil spirit. 

Cinnasioo. 

A heavenly visitation; a visioa. 

A stave; servant 

Hindu festival observed in the Fall. 

Peoijaa i 

monmiog period of ten days. 

A small basket. 

A leaf'plate ; a cup made of leaves. 

To put out fool for the deceased. 

Coming. 

Coontry; habitation. 

A g«^ 

Codling. * . . 

A goddess. 

The sbrke k or by the bouse. ' 

A Hindu festival coming in the Fah. . , .1 

Wealth; property. ', ]• 

Duty: virtue; religion. >\ 

A house for trav^rs. . .y 

The common form of drum used by Kok 
The funeral feast at the end of the period of mounux^. 

A earthenware lamp. 

Same as Up, 
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BMti 

A song in Nvbich the verses ate in couplrts, 


BotA 

See daiind. 


Dnx^ 

One of tJie uames for the wife of S'ivn. 


DQU 

A messenger or angel. 


Gftinti 

A country pick. * 


Oal^al 

The maind bird ; AxridoHurr^ iri^h. 


om 

Abuse; curses. 


C'rao(]& 

The mangold plant. 


O&nift 

A narcotic drug : from the heiup^laut. 


(r&oiih&ndh 

'Tying the whole village to protect against e>*il. 


Gir 

Maker: dij^r. 



To burv ill the eartli. 


(Uun& 

'The return of the groom to hia own home bU 
him. 

bride with 

Gauo^Pk 

The gift of alffis; often a cow. 


. GayftI 

A particular kind of evil spirit. 


C^endi 

See gandd. 


Cfhtr^ 

An earthenware vessel for carrying water 
liquids. 

and other 

Oh&f 

A landing place. A bathing place. Used as a name for the 
place of bit ruing or bunal. {GAdfj. 

GhBt& 

A nut from the plant Zizifihys sevlopyrus. 


Obtzol 

A kind of song. 


GM 

Clarified butter. 


Ghuaehuni]^ 

Anklete worn while dancing. 

9 

(robar 

l^esh cow dttng. 


Oodi)& 

Tattoo. 


Oodn&ri 

One who tattoos. 

• 

Gol mircli 

Pepper. 


Got 

See e^>ira. 


Gotm 

7 <ltera11y, *race\ Tainily*; usually used as a name for an 


eaoganious section of a caiite. Among Kola exogamy is 
not implied in their use of this term. 

Mar 

A kind oTftg tiee, fittis 


Cut 

Raw sugar. 


Qwdk 

An iron lash. 


Kaldl 

IHinnefic. Yellow colour from Curcuma IfMiga. 


KaDftiyA 

The country sickle. 


Hareli 

'llie 'greenery' festival, occurring in the rainy j 

reason. • 

Harlyirj 

A Hindu festival. 


Holl 

The spring festival of the Hindus. 


Som 

The fire sacrifice or bnmt offering. 


nopo 

^{an. 


Huktt 

A pipe used in smoking tobacco. 


Hurhur 

Gioger root, CUoma viseosa. 

< * ** s 

ll&cM 

Cardamon. EUlfaHa cardatnomum. 


IedU 

'The tamarind tree. Tamarindus ttidica. 

'« 1 .' 

ladra 

The Vedic God of rain. 

. 

lahwara 

A name for God. 


JtdQ tonM 

A magical ep.^dl. 
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J&aian 

or 

JanwKsR 

Jawirft 

Jetla 

JhAQdi 

JtL&rnA 

JtopTi 

Jind 
JW 
Jttir 
Kabbts 
Eablil 
Kachha or 
kaohchi 
l£&jra 
K&U 
KaUa 
Kao^D 
ygyi^ 

Za^r 

Karma 


Zart&l 

Uirtikx 

Zafow^T 

(Karri) 

•r^Wa 

Ka^u 

Kafliotl 

Kathri 

KatiJt 

Kh^ga 

Khaif 

Zhairw&T 

Zlujlnii 

KhajQr 

KhaoHi 

Kharafi 

Khari 

K&r^t 

KHa^as 

Khati>’& 

KMchr! 

KhTr 

Khodni 


Fruit from thft Eugenici jcmbolana. 

The tarryiag-place ^ the bridegroom and his party during 
theii stay at the bride’s village. 

One. of the most important of the Zol festivals. 

* Associated >vith sowing season. 

The second Hindu month: Hay-Jiine. 

The eldest; fendnine form /«tW. 

Flag. 

To sweep ; to exorcise. 

A rude hut. 

The spirit of a deceased Mohammedan. 

Cummin seed, Cumnvm cymimm. 

The millet S^ghtm vui^are. 

An evil spirit said to suck blood. 

A particular type of song, often obscene. 

Unripe; not strong ; tenii>oraTy. 
l^mp-black. 

A g^dess. the wife of S'iva. 

An earthenware vessel. 

Coloured beads strung on au iron wire. 

The grass Saceharum sp^niaiutm- 
A bamboo pole with a basket slung from the ends. 

The postulate that one reaps according as he rows and that 
the events of the present life were determined by the 
deeds of the previous ones. 

A dastei of cymbals. 

The seventh Hindu month: October-November. 

Oil from the mustard plant Brassica junc^a. 

A sacred story sum at time o£ worriup. 

See Kaifiriufii. 

Mattress, quilt. 

A tearing song „ 

A swoio. 

Oum from the catecht*. 

The tree Acacia cciachi^, 

A rcl^tons festival. , 

The wild date palm Phoanix ayloss^ris. . 

A measure of gram. Varies, but around Jubba^ore ft' 
about two hundred poaads. 
spiked sandals. 

Ashes recnaiiuAg after cremation, chalk. 

The place at the river where the ashes are thrown. 

Poppy seed. 

A rude country oot- 

A food made of rice and puhie boiled together. 

Rice boiled in milk. .* 

To dig. 
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KliurpT 

Kod&l! 

Kodo 

Kos 

Kpislii^a 

KtiU 

Kumbrt 

Kua^^'ir 

KurhiV 

Kurset 
Kui . 

Kiuum tel 

Ia^w 

Labakaui 

LabangS 

LaliaeuB 

LU 

Lakshnii 

IvakihmAE 

U\\H 

Lftw& 

Lepiift 

Litigam itone 

Lob&n 

I/>.ng 

LorbA 

* 

bfagrobin 

Afahibb&rata 

Mab&br&hnun 

MaballA 
Mah&r&j 
, MjihiUnbhtt 
ICtbita 
UabQ& 
u&r 
MajUi 
Milguz&s 

MaitAU 

iUagannatl 


An iron noeder used by garduers. 

Mattock. 

The grain Pa^aitm scrohiculatim. 

A kind oi evil spirit. 

A rougb measure of distance. About t^vo miles. 

One 01 tbe incarnations of Visl^QU. 

Tamil word for coolie. 

Gourd; pumpkin. 

Tbe sixth Hindu mouth : Scpteinber*October. 

A black eartbemvare duU. 

l.iteraUy a 'aliarc', or Tamil/. Kola use this term for thdr 
subdivlsioiia. 

The common nlgbt*jar bird: Ctifirirnttf^ ttsiaiieua. 

The grass Poa cynosuroides. 

Oil from SUichera trijuga. 

Balls made of wtxole wheat flour. 

'rUe directions for tlte wedding as drawn up by tlte priest. 
Pood prepared for the bridegroom. 

Tito c^oured dandng dress. 

Garlic. 

Pufled or iiarched rice. 

The wife of Vislinu. 

The brother of Uftnia. 

A bamboo staff. 

Pood prejiared at the mnsurfHil^l ceremony for use in the 
marriage ceremonies. 

To plaster with a mixture of cow dung and mud. 

The stoue used in connection with wvite shriues and 
tumpl^. 

Incense. 

Cloves. 

The stone roller used to grind spices. 

A drinking vessel, usually ^ brass. 

tt aili i month of the Hindus: Jaouary'Pebroary. 

The sacred wedding pole at tbe centre of the wedding boo£b. 
One of the epics of the Hindus dealing with the heroic age. 
The funeral priest. 

A name for S’iva. 

A section of town usually re8ervc<l for the lower classes. 

May mean 'sir' or 'great king'. 

A general gathering. 

I,«^er: h^d of the village council. 

The tree Bassia laii/olia. 

Mother. 

Cymbals. 

A Umdlord. 

Tbe wedding booth. 

A small raised platform. 

A part of the wedding cycle. Lucky earth cerMoony. The 
fietrotbal-earth. 
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MAngiiA 

Uintr^ 

Maim 

Marghat 

Mafhwfi 

Matki 

Marpake 

Ma$an 

MashJU 

MSti 

MatU 

iCaiuid (Mail) 

Maur 

M&y& 

Meii 

Mukactilaiu 

Mundaii 

Uuni 

MunlySghfit 

MQsar 

m 

NH 

K&gpanchami 

Hag&riyit 

Nalft 

Naodtirgftn 

^arkuQdci 

Niriyal 

Kazar 

Kefbuddft 

Niffi 

Kjiu2r 

Pagri 

Fakki 

Palfiaa 

F&Uct 

P&loft 

Fan 

PfttKh 

Fatich&ydt 

Papsti 

Paptlit 

PaukhX 

ParauAtinil 

PardS 

Pirvati 

Pasni 


Tire SOLS OP CEHTRAI. IHHIA 

To beg ; to ask. 

A xuagic spell: ^vTitten or oral. 

Tlie anciout law ^var ijf tlie Hindiia, 

Tho place ot burial. 

Tlia u’cdding bootb. 

An cftftUciiware jwt used in tlie wediUng cycle. 

A lesriva] in connection with the dead. 

The burial place, 

A torch set on the end of a stick. 

Mother. 

The w’hirlwind demon. 

A measure of we^kt of about eighty pounds. 

The wedding crown worn by the bridegroom. 

The Hindu doctrine of illusion. 

A Tcljgjous gntlicring on soiuo festival day. 

Head uian of a village. 

TIte ceremony of first hair-cutting. 

An ascetic ; a holy man. 

The cremation place. 

Threshing flail. 

Barber. 

S nftTtf ; usually the cobra. 

The festival when snakes are worshipped. 

The kettle drum. 

A water course, hut usually dry. 

A Hindu religious festival. 

The umbilical cord. 

Hell. 

Cocoanut. 

The esdl eye. * 

The aacced rivet of CenUai India. 

The tree ositiir/uhU. 

A district in Routli*wxstefn Central Proviaces. 

The cloth tied around tJte head for protection. 

Ripe; mature; firm; settled. 

The tree BuUa frandos*. 

A Utter; sedan carried by bearers. * 

Bed of spikes. 

A concoction used for chewing and made of areca 
Uae. tobacco aud piper leaves. 

Five, The village council. 

The village coundl. 

The Kol priest. 

A wise man. The Brahmin priest 
Fan. 

Sin. 

The Supreme Spirit. 

Curtain; screen. 

A name for the wife of S'iva. 

The fitatfeediag with solid food. 




out, 
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Pattbai Stone. 

Psfel A lajidJord. 

Plifig The festiv&l coming in tUe s^}Tiiig; heUt. 

A type ol song sung ut IhU UAsnn. 

Pli&guQ The eleventh Hindu month: Pcbrnury-Marcli. 

Phftorei Mattock. 

?hQph& Father’s ^ster’» htuliand. 

Phflphi Father’s sister. 

FhOphQ Father’s sUter. 

Pice (Faia&} A coin valued a))out ^ pence and } cent,' Tlicre are four 
pice to the anna. 

Mounds in tvhicli a goddess may reside. 

Pipal Tlxc sacred tree Fiett^s rdinmia. 

?lH {pirhi) A low stool. 

Pittcha A particular xind ol demon. 

Fret Another kind of evil spirit. 

Phji Worship. 

Pur&oos Part of tlic Hindu scriptures. 

P&r! A paiicakedike food fried in ctarihed butter. 

Pur&nl cliftl A typo of tlie Mrtl dance. 

Puruaha One of tlv; nanics applied to God. 

Pfls The ninth Hindu mouth : J^ecenibcr-Jaiiimry. 

PQs&n A festival falling in the month oi i*w. 

RU Mustard. A type of qnestlonable song. 

Ri] Kingdom, 

Riji King. 

R&jkum&r Priuce. 

RijpQt Warrior and landludding caste, 

R&khi The festival of ’protection*, 

R&kshasa A very powerful demon. 

K&ma Ths: name of one of tba descents of Vishnu, Item of the epic 

povin k&mftyapa. 

Rflimau (RauaA) Bringing the bride to live permaneotiy in the husband’s 

botoe. 

R&mayana The epic poem relating the adventures of R&ma and Sft*. 

Rgmnavami A Kiadn festival on Kama's birthday. 

Rial Queen, 

lUun 9 > See rdinan. 

R&wat Prince. 

^igveda A revealed scripture of tJie Hindus. 

A hermit; devotee. 

Rupee (Rs.) A coin valued about one sluUing four pence or thirty-lva 
(RQpiyA) cents. 

SWa An ascetic; holy man. 

Sidhuni A female ascetic. .... * 

SSdl A geoeral term for the wedding, but speofically the part 

of the ceremony performed on the second ai^t> 

S&g A green vegetable. 

Salkari A raesSLue of stone, about cobic feet 

SU The tree Sheora rolmla. 
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SaUm 

(Sal&aiu) 

SUagr&ina 

SU«h 

SamA^ 
S&r (s&ri) 
S'&rad& 
&rahai 

San 

SarsoD 

S&$ 

Sasuf 
SSth BhU 

SaU 

S&wan 
Seer (set) 

Semal 

SeadQr 

Shait&oi 

Sifighiri^ 

Sir&n& 

Sirwaat 

SM 

^tk 

Siva 

S'r&wan 

S'ubha 

snpa 

Suparf Qut 
Svw;& 
SwbaS 
Swaafthi 

Tahli 

Talv£ 

Takk£ 

Tatori 

Ta« 

Tel 

T^du 


OreeUiig. 

A stoue used in counectiou \vitli Vislu.m .worship. 

The tree DoswclUa senaia, essential wood for the wedding 
pole. 

The Hindu dijctriiie of transju^ratiou. 

Brcrtber*m-law. 

Pertainisg to autumn. 

Brother-in-la\v*s wife. 

A one*striuged mu^al instnimeut 
The woman's dress. 

Uustard oil from the Bra$sica junesa, 

&fother-is*law. 

Fatbet'indaw. 

Birds which go about in groups of seveu, popularly called 
the seven btothera. Crst^pus canorus. 
laterally 'the faithful wife’. The woman who burns herself 
upon li.eT husband's funeral pyre. 

The fonrth Hindu month i July-August. 

Two pounds as a measure of weight; also a liquid measure 
of about a quart. 

The cotton tree Bonhax ntaiabaricutH. 

Bed lead. Usually mixed with oil to form a red paste and 
used in many ceremonies. Vermilion. 

Satanie. The name of a dance. 

The flat grindstone on which condiments are ground. 

The water caltrop, Trapa bispinosa or naians. 

Headside. The act of throwing ashes into the river in 
order to bring rest to the dead. 

A Hindu festival 
The wife of 
A ' 

The third mcinhcr of tlie Hindu triad; the destroyer. 

See SutvdU. 

Auspicious. 

The winnowing basket or fan. 

Used in malric^ pan. the ArecA caUchu. 

Burnt to ashes, hence accepted. 

Helper, 

Self-help. Probably a corruption of stfiOiiha. 'self-reUaut.' ' 
'independent.' 

A drum. 

A subdivision of a district or state. 

A coin valued at two pice- Half penny; two cents. 

The bamboo sling on which the cor^.is transported to the ' 

cemetery. 

A bamboo screen. 

<Mi 

Leaves used for the covering of country cigarettes 
the Di^sypros embryQptm$, melanos^lon, fruyniana, etc, 

S 
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th&ktir 


ThfiU 
Til 01 mi 


TijR 

Tik 

Tiki 


TlfflikiA 
7inul (^lukT) 
>lAh4adh 

T«pt 

vidha 

TriWl 

TuksT 

IToii 

I'ral 

Ufad 

Vindhya 

VUhvu 

Vaina 

Yfl«t 

ZaiiJQ(Ur 


A nuister; a latidboldcr; usually a nieiiiTitr of tha fecund 
or warrior caste; & Kshatrlya. 

A brass trny. 

TIlo Sesatnum iitdicnm from wklcli sweet oil U lUAiuifACtarcd. 
A religious festival particularly observed l>y women. 

Tie U\ft of Iiair left on tJie licad by ortliodox finidus. 

A ruark <>t marks made on the forebead or face wltli ver¬ 
milion or other colours. Sometimes the fJM is of lac 
and U pasted on. 

The kettle drum. 

Anotlier term for tlie,kettle <lTiiTn. 

The tying of a portimi of a village to protect it from the 
entrance of evil spirits. 

Hat; headgear, 

A magical charm. 

The triclent- 

Thc sficred plaut Or^vtum sn/idum. 

A name fm tl»o wife of S'iva. 

T!ie wiwlons litemtum of the HIikIus. 

The grass Vciivma 

Tbc block pulse P/uizcclut radiaius. 

A range of mountains in Central Jmlia, running from aoutli- 
west to nortli'cart. 

Tbc aecond aicmhcr of tlie Hlmhi tria l, the prewrver. 
Tbe Hindu god of death wlio dwells in tlie soiitii. 

All ascetic: a devotee. 

A landlord. 
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III April 19J8, byan atrajigeroeut wilA Dr. B. S. Culia, of the dq)art- 
uieiit of Anthfoi>ology of the Zoolopcal Survey of India, a trained worker, 
Dr, S. K. Chatterji, came to Jubbul]iore and dnruig the course of some two 
we^ we made the usual meascreiucnbi on 150 Kols : 127 men and 23 women. 
’Id the tahl^ following the men ace divided into two groups depending whether 
they belonged to the Raatiya or the Thakuriya sub^vision. 

The statistical results which follow were kindly compled by Dr. C. 
Chandra Sokar, head of the Statistical Laboratory, Indian Statistical Institute. 
Dr. Chattecji is also worldng out a detailed asalyais which at the date of 
printing is not ready for publication and inclusion here. However, it is hoped 
that this win appear 8ci)aratoly later on and will give a full analysis of the 
lueasurcnicnts together with lus observations on racial likenesses and afiiuities 
to other groups. 

No detailed comparison with other groups is made here, nor are any 
theorie of racial relationship advanced in respect to these measuremepts. 
They are recorded for the use of any who may find them helpful in making 
wider generalizations in ration to other anthropobgical data. 

Id addition to the tables the following general observations are taken 
from out notes: 

I. Skin Colow. iVon Luschan ScoU). 


(I) 


Hen : 

Coloui No. 

»4 
95 


No. 


(2) 


Women: 
Colour Ho. 
21 


No. 

2 


-». 




26 

5 b 

24 

2 

27 

8 

25 

7 

2b 

t 3 

26 

7 

29 

12 

27 

— 


28 

I 


127 

29 

I 


2. Bye Colour 


23 


(i) Men: 

Black 

Dark Brown 
Medium Brown 


(2) Women: 

48 Black 15 

47 Dark Brown 3 

32 Medium Brown 5 
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3. Bya $hap$ 

(l) Men : (2J Women : 


Ohiujuc 

19 

Obllcjne 

Slightly oblique 

47 

Slightly obKquc 

Straight 

29 

Stmi^t 

Not recorded 

41 

Not recorded 


i«7 S3 

Epicantlw foltl not«l in tno botJi men. 


4. Mvm^oloii appearaneez 

(i) Men : ^ (s) Women : 

Sliglitly njongolowl 8 f^ligUtly mongoloid l' 

Mongoloid 26 or 88% Mongoloid 7 or 35% 


5. Hair CoifHtr 

Both, men and women : 

Black 56 

Dark Brown (j4 


6. Hair Texture 


Cnrly 

Wavy 

Straight 

Streight and ratlier coarse 


Hil 

4 % 

73 % 

* 3 % 


7. Lips. 


¥f^' 


Very thick 
Thick 
Medium 
Thin 


13 % 
78 % 
4.5% 

4 - 5 % 


Lower lip generally thicker than upper. 
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Table I. 

Statbtiaticit analysis of Anthro|)onietnc Uensdremeab of 95 Adult 

Male Rfiuti)*ns 


Mu»8Mfv]ncnt hi mio. 

III'an 

PruhablP 

orr»r 

of 

moan 

_±_ 

StAiiilani 

lU'vintion 

L*rt>ba]tlo 
error of 
Muulftnl 
iloriAtion 
± 

CocflSdont 

of 

VATiatiMi 

Pnibablo 
f'lTOr of 
VAriatioi) 

± 

J. 

Siataro 

1S00,66 

5.33 

77.72 

8.80 

4.0 

.14 

S, 

up tu 
Tr*^6a 

1477.25 

3.63 

58.77 

2.00 

3.0 

.IB 

3. 

Anrl<^lftr Lrtglit 







4 . 

Max. bcjul 

163,20 

.56 

8.48 

.41 

4.6 

.28 

S. 

3C*x. hold l>fCA(lUi 

is’y.ia 

.20 

4.23 

-21 

3.1 

.16 

9 . 

kSin. FrofiUl 
bwwlM) 

101.79 

.17 

S.U6 

.10 

3.0 

.10 

7. 

U*z. EuygniBAtie 
braadlK 

UU3 

.2b 

4.16 

,20 

8.2 

.16 

8. 

BigACiiiJ br«4dtb 

08,81 

.39 

4.82 

.84 

4.0 

.24 

». 

lntMorliit4U broAdtfa 

20.78 

-23 

8.30 

.10 

ll.l 

.94 

10. 

Orbitonaaal 

bwdtb 

101.33 

.41 

•.,vv 

•..if-.-. 



11. 

Oildh) bMalatA 

ii7,i:< 

.41 

9.U9 

.20 

9.1 

.29 

12. 

Ntwul li’njjtii 

47.2U 

.73 

3.6U 

.18 

7.7 

.88 

13, 

NmaI broadih 

37.00 

.20 

2.86 

.14 

7.7 

.38 

14. 

NuaI hsi^Uk or 
doptb 

18.08 

-12 

1,77 

.UO 

1U4 

.91 

15. 

Upper fAflisl lengUi 

87.49 

.30 

4.40 

.22 

7.7 

.88 

16. 

’^Ul /ariat tongtb 

11 S.S 8 

.93 

7.68 

.87 

6.8 

.83 

17, 

JInr. cino. eftho 
IiMd 

828J>6 

.V4 

18.<U 

.07 . 

2.6 

.18 

IB. 

Segiliel MU 

339,22 

.68 

12.70 

-62. 

S.8 

.10 

10. 

Trmiwrefw aru 

3)8,02 

.62 

11.81 

.90 

8-7 
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Taslb II 


St&tistical Analyses ot Antbropom^tric Measurements of 23 adult 

female Rautiyas 



&f<vv*urenirnt in ram. 

Mctii 

Prebabla 
orror of 
mono 

+ 

SUndtrd 

deviatJoD 

ProbtWo 
error of 
sttndord 
dovittitm 
+ 

CoefBeiont 

of 

sArittion 

Frobtl^o 
crtoc of 
vtnotioa 

± 

■A 

2. StaWra 

1490.80 

6.78 

*8.21 

4,70 

3.2 

.31 


2. Kcifilti up to 

1262.10 

7,06 

60.10 

4.08 

8.7 

.37 


d. Aurirulnr Ht. 








4. Hn.'t houl l^ncUi 

174.G0 

,02 

6r>6 

.65 

3.8 

.38 


6, Mhx hrnil brcndlh 

192.30 

1.01 

7.17 

.71 

6.4 

.94 

i 

6, Uiniraom CruMtid 
braaJUi 

99Ji7 

.46 

3.24 

.32 

3.3 

.98 


7, Max. Qtx^BOmatio 

broodm 

124.7* 

-72 

A, 12 

Jil 

4.1 

.41 


a. Bigonitl broodlK 

96.22 

1.18 

8.41 

.64 

8.7 

47 


0, IntororLitAl 
braodtb 

20.S.1 

.22 

1.03 

.15 

6.6 

.66 

V' 

10. Orbita nninl 
brrndih 

QOM 

JW 

3.68 

.35 

3.6 

.36 


ll. OxbtMBoadaM 

1U.70 


9.03 

.30 

2.0 

.S6 


Nostl lon^b 

44.30 

.M 

3.00 

.89 

8.8 

.88 


19. Nostl bratdUi 

34.0O 

.25 

1.79 

.13 

0.3 

58 

i 

li, Naaol boi^b or 
doptK 

10.39 

-22 

1.5S 

.16 

10.9 

1.02 

i3pp9t fftcUl langth 

OTxO* 

.72 

6.10 

.61 

0.4 

.93 


19. ToMd ftolol Itflgtit 

100.61 

.62 

9.82 

.63 

6.6 

.66 


17. Kor. oirra. of the 
htad 

517.70 

1.93 

1274 

1.97 

8.7 

.87 


U. fliigiit*} oro 

317.36 

1.60 

10.45 

1.06 

8.B' 

.83 

1 

1^. 1 Trtbfvene ar« 

306.19 

1.73 

1231 

1.22 

4.0 

.40 


40 
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TAlii A III 

St2iti$tical Analysis of Antliropom^lric Measurements of ttirty-tljtce adult 

male 'rhal;uriyas 


M<«SiiKiaont iq mm. 

UvAM 

Probable 
error of 
moan 

± 

Sundartl 

deviation 

Pri'lmhlo 
error of 
etandarU 
doviaUem 

CocifBeient 

of 

VarinUon 

ProbaMe 
errtir of 
VariatioB 

+ 

1. 

SuMre 

iei8.21 

C.26 

44,83 

_ 

3.72 

2,8 


2^ 

Heiflht up to 
Tngion 

1483.72 

0,48 

40,00 

s.ra 

3.1 

.20 

8. 

Auricula)* lit. 







4, 

MuX. Hcfid Ictiglh 


.00 

s.oa 

.43 

3-7 

.22 

0. 

U»t. boAd brenilth 

13Q.C7 

.04 

647 

45 

8.9 

,32 

6. 

hfloinum frontal 
bKidtb 

103.83 

.43 

3.62 

.30 

3.0 


7. 

Maa.BhyoomAiio 

brtacdi 

l31.se 

.43 

3.63 

.30 

3.8 . 

.23 

8, 

Bigonial breadth 

UH.88 

.01 

443 

.36 

4.4 

.37 ^ 

0. 

Int^mrUtal 
brand Ui 

».8S 

.37 

3 ,sa 

.10 

7.7 

.84 

10. 

Orhito nasal 
bta»d«b 

IMJl 

* r 



t 

11. 

Orbjio iiaaI nn* 

1IK.S.7 

.42 

S.fiS 

.?> 

3.11 

.2S « j 

11 

NamI langth 

48.70 

.38 

3.21 

.37 

64 

.64 5 

13- 

Kasai bnadtl) 

37.73 

.84 

3.02 

.17 

6.4 

.46 

u. 

Kaaal height or 
depth 

17.4.5 

.27 

3.32 

.19 

13.3 


13, 

Upper faKal (cnglh 

39.81 

.48 

4.01 

44 

8.7 


(3. 

TMot Canlal IrnKth 

110.33 

.70 

0.00 

40 

0,20 

.43 I 

17. 

Hwr. dnn «'f th- 
W 

588.01 

1.03 

12.90 

1.08 

2,0 

•»' ^ 

16. 

Sagfltal arc 

330,01 

1,28 

10,48 

.87 

3.1 

t 

Id. 

Trans?eree are 

322.80 

1.36 

1148 

.90 

8.6 

.10 
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Vkihx IV 


Inilox 

Muan 

PR»lutblA 
orrur uf 

JIlCAM 

+ 

i^hincUril 

ilovlittion 

err<»r of 
HtllJKlunl 
<loviKticnt 
± 

Cot'Dldrnti 

<»f 

VaTu»U<« 

ProUiUo 
onw of 
VArifllion 

+ 

1. Ninety'fivu iwlult Itudliya 

Uulcii^ 





Ci^pliAlio 

75.56 

Jl 

4.46 

.28 

6.80 

.29 

Maul 

78.78 

.04 

0.20 

.46 

11.70 

.68 

Kwcitl 

80.53 

.43 

6.14 

.30 

7.10 

-35 

i. Tweiity*l'Hrt>p Kdiiliy:! FuiuuU^— 





C«'plutlic 

7G.44 

.0) 

4,34 

.43 

6.08 

.66 


77.38 

].13 

7.07 

.70 

lO.Hl 

1.08 

Foml 

84.7U 

-78 

6.0s 

.66 

0.D3 

.66 

8. Thirfcy^tbrvo eAM Thnkuiiyft Uftlc^— 





CoplukUc 

70.13 

.38 

3.24 

.27 

4.28 

1 

8.60 

.86 

Nawl 

77.82 

.70 

o.oo 

.66 

.71 

FarUl 

R7.73 

.68 

4.M 

-41 

0.62 

.47 
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Cymbal 217 


D 
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Dahi, ciiida 27, 76, 78,173 
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E 
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Expectation of life IZ2, 17& 
External castee 3 
Bye complaints and remedies 192 


Fables & Folklore Chapter X ro6- 
216 

Factory coolies 

—economic conditions 275 


Fruits eaten by Kola 25* 

Frying j)a« use /orf 4 <lflc-ii 214 

Funeral feasts 123*125 

Funeral rites, Chapter 112-127 


G 


Galgal bird 200 

Gall, abuse 84, 69, x8o, 246 
Gambling and begging 372 
Oande caste 277 
Ganesh 243 

Ganges river i, 132, X98, ^ 

—oud death 112, 12 3, il4< 
tying the village 286, 
"Garden of Adonis'' 170 
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GAcdeiiitig* iiot practiced 26y 
Garha vDlagc ^67, 270 
Gatlivariya fwhi 32, 34, 43 
GMtnn 93-95* 74 
Guyai -a spirit !;« 
ca^tc 5 

nut 186 

GhazfU —a roidody 219 


HaJdi (jo. 61, Qz. 66 yfi, 79, 84, 85, 
91, 93, 94, 9O, 115, 143, 155, 167, 
192, 201, 231 

MatirliwnrX's, abttcnco of 246 
Haiiriyautta, sc^.t 33, 34 
Ilauuioau, laoukey god 139, 145, 146, 
181 

Harappa 6 


Crhi 24, 25, 55, 6z, yl, 94. 1 * 5 . *35. I lif^rdavl btiha 145 

136, 138, 139, 156, 158, 161, 163, ' Hdrrli fcstix-al 165, i(tCt 
174, 193, 2<a j Harivajjsa 4 

"Si pratativa 181 , Harivariya, sept 33 

aecii 23 S | ffariyari fessti^^ i 63 > 1 C 7 

{Vliuryc, G.S. 70 . , , . ' flead mao 47,48 

Goat 55, 158, 194, 199, 269 ffgrWwi»*<»WaB4iirb|Qfejj^a cures 192 


‘ Anirual sacrifice") 

OckI aei)ts 70 

GotUlcsa septs 164 * 

Oolar ervste 72 
35, 40 

Goad woiuen and wU ej’e 179 
Coudia 252 

OondK I, II. 44 . 45 * 7 '». H2, 136,142, 
143,171, 194, 213, 264^ 265 
—and-bacUelors' quarters 67 
—and dance 244 
—aud magic 204 
(iossins 

—and tribal profession ot faith 277 
Cois and hurhis 32 
Grains 24 

cutting 269 

GceaLJ 4 aMitftei&Md_120.^8. Plate 


Origsoii, W.V. 70, 141 
Orounds for divorce 98 
Guests and hospitality loq-iio 
Guha, B.S. 324 
GuUtr wood 84, 85, 86, 88 
Gunj kurhi 32, 33. 46 
■‘^•.•Giu^wai kurhi 46 
Gur, raw sugar 62 
Gwaliansii haba 144-145 




Hair, mag cal use of 65 
flair cuttii^ 63 


Healing remedies r onion and tur¬ 
meric 66 

* ' HillBhuiyas 45,51,116 

' Hill Marias 141 
Hindu 

79 --^nd god of death 13 

^ccDsiis 3 

136,142, — fLeitiea 277 

265 —festivals and Knis 165, 166, 169 

67 I —'infiuences 

I on raatriage 69,72 

I on first feeding 65 

j summary 27^278 

ith 277 —inontlis (used in poem) 225 

I - priest aud death 119 
' "Hindu Religious Year," quote<l 171 
I Hindu l»cxlptures referred to 6, 7 
^P late I Hinduism 7, ro, it, 55, 175 
• BSnduiiatioii 3^-278 
[ Hindtiiaed Kols 34,165,166 
[ —*ixd name giving 63 

10 1 —h^r cutting of 64 

I Kingisj 240 

j Holi festival 142,165,166,167 . 

—«ud docoratious 246 
I ^4Tul song 229, 220 
I Hm sacrifice 19, 55, 61. 9J» 136, 

I 139. 146, 149, 154. 156. X 73 . *74. 

1 183,389,233 

—at 203 

I Home shrinea J59 
! Horse 34 . 35 * *70 
I —folklore 3 10, 211 

j —usually taboo 299 

' Hos tribe i, 116, 204 
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Hospitals, use of 57 
Houseliold article a-i) 

—goddess ij9 

Hoiv to cast out spirits 290-191 
How to meet a spirit 190 
HuiUAn milk 60 
HuttoQ, J. H., on pipal tree 200 
Hypergaiuy 32, 34, 69 


Jashpur State 3 $ 

Jasmin 222, 230, 232 

J aundice, cure for Z95 

J/tvura festival 144, 14S, 149, 165 

166, 169, i;o, 171, 173. *92 

—a time for trancea 159 
—aud soag 219 
Jharwana 253 

or JiH—^ spirit 177, 178 
JoHgni devi 236 
Juang tribe 52 
Juari plant 169 


Inauspicious days 195 
—oaiaea 64 

iDcantations at time of b<iuM 161 
Incarnations of \’ishnu 206 
Incense, use of 38, 61, x6l 

—in vsorship and spiritism 161 
Income 

—and wages 265*269 
—of Kols Cbapter Kill 260-273 
Indebtedness 271*272 
Indian Penal C^e and Sols 280 
India 242 

—and tain 203 
Indrani 172 * 

Indrapuri 210 
Inheritance 103, xoX‘iii 
Insects, legeod of ori^n 206 
Lotet>diBiag 276 

leter-mantea 976 • -. - 

I nil ^ lUJi ' — 

latojacanU 27, 39 
Intrusion marriage 73 
Inn 

-‘-<9 a protective 126, 127, 182 
In shrines 132, 259 
—nails and woiahip 152 
—tongs Z32 
—*trideat 252.152 
Itarelcity 235 
Itch and iu treatment 192 


XaWjs a spirit 177 
^bir 46, 220 footnote 
Kabirdas 220 
Kabifi songs 

phag festival 168 
<^‘4;7pe 220 

Eabiriya kurhi 32, 33, 46 
Eadiha foods 24 


K^varia sept 34 

Kaimur Hills 2, 66, 78, 70, 80, 138 

153 

Kaimux shrine 154 
Kajli forest 229, 236, 237 
Kali goddess 130, 239, 140, 151, 
253, 258. 161, 162, 263. 1^ 

—and black colour x8i 
Kaiimai 128,136, 137, 15a, 159, i€ 2 , 
163,164 

Kaliya, river snake 271 
Kalka 128. 237,154 
Kalki Z64 

KJiangar kurhi 42, 43, 47 
grass 153,154 
Karma 56 

Karma dance of the Goods 244 
KarUi. musical iratniment 2i8.-' 
Kashi 240 


Jackal 76,196 
Jaiiu loHha 258 
Jaini goddess 236 
Janmasa 86, 89,92 
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KfUha. sacred stoo 1 ^ 9 * 

KatUariya bur hi la, 33, 33, 34, 3S, 

43 . 44 . 52. 53 ► 24 <» 

Katni City 37 * 5 <’. 7 °. 154 . X 79 . 230. 

2 (jo. 261, 265, 2(iS, S71. i 7 S. i ?9 
Kawar enste 3S 
Kayo^tii caste 30, 2(>3 
Kept woman 71 
Kettle drum 21b 

KJiairwar hirhi 32, 33, 34, 44. 47 * 
. «12 

^ —tree 182 

JChajUiiiyu festival lOj, 170, T73 

Khangar kurhi 32, 33, 21a '■"••a 

Kbarara Ghat, villfige 13. 101. 102, 
247, 264, 2 b5. 270, 

271 

Kharia tribe 44 . 49 . S^. 52, 63. bo. 
72, 73. iib, 204 

Kkkfya 21 
^ Kbatrb» 60 

KAcr»m«' deity J 38 , 3 So, J30, 132, 

133. 13b. i 37 -* 3 «. t 4 «. 351. 152. 
153. * 54 . 255 ) * 5 t>. 158. 159 ' 185, 
186, 187, 102, 200. 214 
—lavccation in time of need, 186, 
187,190 

'KAeirapai, godliog 137, 145, 173 
Khich^ festival 165,171, 172 
Khichfi food 26, 04 , 05 
* #a** *7,05 


^000 grani 249 
Ko^i a spiiit 178 
Kol 

—art 246, Plate XXI 
r-daoces 244, 246, Plate XIX 
—deities alphabetically arranged 
*33 

. iT-^Tir1tiiT|n Frontispiece, Plates IV, 
VI, VII 12.19 
—«^loit8 39, 40 
—femHy lOi ff 
—graveyard, Plate XVII 
'-Awhis. fable of origm 2x2 
77 

-3!i>eupatioas Plate IX, X, io6>i09, 


I • orpUatis 105 

I •-pantlwtiu 132-147 
—eaUilitioii Plato XIJ 
-<dirinw Plate XXII -XXV 

—songs, Ijpes of 220--244 
—tenipk 279 

! —tjpes Plates 1 . II, HI. XUI. XiV 

I —v\ifl<ms 103 

I — -womcQ And cliiblren Plates XY, 

I X\'l 

Kolas 220 
Kolhnii 1 
i Kolni d 

j Kitts—' 

230 

— and Huidns l 5 ,' *76^^ 

I —and Industrial life 264 

-• Census Rept>rts 3. 4 
\ - dq)rived of bread, folklore 211 

— illiteracy 2()2-2(>3 
i - l,arka 1 

— living conditions 12 

' —loss of rights, faJde 2x0 
—material cnltare 11.31 
I “^KCiJpations 263-205 

^-origin of 4-1D, fable 210 
—villages 10 f 
Kori caste 46 

Korku tribe I, 43, 45. 215 footnote 
263 

Korwas 43, 51 
Koabtto 4 t» 

^luii ttnsn 63. 1731 250; * 5 ? 
Krmiia 8, 130, 168, 171, 942, 243 
—and Kadha 219 
Kshatriya caste 42 
Kuluinngan kurhi 32, 33, 38, 44 
Kufn/ira sept 34 
Kuiibi 1Z2 
Kunaar 144,151 

Kufhs kurhi 21. 32, 33 . 3 ^. 37 . 53 . 
'69.212 

Kitrhis 32.47 

—and Jiupura festival 170 
Kurnii caste 96, 167. 213, 977 
Kursd bird 60 
Kurus 2x3 
Kusa grass 153 

Kymore Vill^ £4. 146, 236. 263 
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“•protoctisig aifiUict after delivery 

- ‘Use of graiiis of rice Co 
Ma^nthau 84, 85, 86, 85 , 90, i)i 
9 J. 

di»iK>snl t»f (J3 

—use in marriage of tanks 201 
Maljaljbarata 6, i> 

^fa/l/tbir. deity 145-146 
Mahabrabmin 124 
Mahadeo, deity ; 

—and Knls 214. sis. alO 


I<aboiir at time ol deliver)' 56 
Ivobour, diviaon of 106-ioy 
Lac 249 

—acid spinCistii iSa * 

Ladiu 3l> 

Lagan 74. 77. 78, 79, 89. 91 
l.ahek&w 09 
Lai 26 

Lalcbboiaii 207, 208, 309.. 213, 

239 

Lxdc^huii 132» aoz 
LamtttaiCaoti «t time of dcatU 


WKWKwfngodde>s 
Makar caste 24 
Mahna 38 

Maihar State 36, 50, 78, 9S, 99, 12 ^ 
139, 140. 156. 340, 261. 365 
Maitut, bird 200 
Msuoteiiance of diacijiliiic 50, 

--of the social structure 47 
Afa/ira—musical iustrunient SI8 
Uajumdar, B. C. 65 
Kalaha 292,193 

htaigu2(w 97, no, 247, 349, 250, 2C4 
265»270 

I^anbhum district 52 
Maniap *230 

Mandla town 3$, 45, 53, 358 
Maogauese muies 252 


Lamp hlacfc 79 

protectioTi from spirits 182 
r,aad and Ijicome 2C5 
LaH^ftf a.ies 145 
Lir^ Kols I 

Lowa 26, 53, 84. 87. 90. 91 
Leather—'a devil scarer 182 
-•use forbidden 214 
Lemons and limes and spirit!^ 138. 

157. 

Levinte 70 

Life Stories. Chapter XII 247-259 
Limes and spirit detection 189 
liHiam 154 
Liqttot 30, 253, 254 

—and dance 245 . . . 

LodJris. cudlu 213 
I.nrhfdhir. dtity rf>4 
LoU and love symbol 225 
Lowie, R. H. 53, 70 
Luck and omens 295 


Mango tree 17, 25. 65, 85, 200 
- marriage of 201 
Afan$a dc4> 146 '' '* 

Afanira 6f>, j8i, 189,190 
-••os a protective 183 
•examples of various kinds 1 


Marhai deity 138 
Marhi deity 185 
Marhtfia 84-87» 91, 93,93 
Mari lUvi 138,153, i88 
Maria tribe zz2 
Max^old flo'aers 253 
Marimai 158,159,188 
festival 165, zyz 
Marriage- 
“age for 72 
—and geneological ielai 


Magic 50,186 

-and Nutchcraft Chapter 

p. i 75 -a >4 

^black and v>Mtc 204 
-'Ohain nt shrines 152 
—grass 153 

Maf^ symbols eSicadous 183 
Magical practices 149, 253 
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Menial cases & spiritism 189 
Mesopotamia 7 

Midwife 46, 47, 57, 58, 59, 60, 61 
Milk 24, 25, 59, 60 
—an^ burial 118 
—and creniatioii 119, ran 
—as a protective 186 
Millet plant and festival 169 
Mirsapnr 3, 5 

Miscftrr’ngc, prevoiitioi; of sO 
Mission Schools 250, 2G2, 2(>5 
Mission work 279 
Mohainmedan 45 
Mobenjodaro ft, 7< 215 footnote 

—>nide songs 91 
-aelection of girt 75-77 


Marriage, cent 

—<md kinship 70 
a contract 74 
—f)ars to 71 
-^booth 84-86 
--ctjsts 96*97 
—kinds ox 72 
* -limitations of 70 
—of.adopted children 105 
—of bachelors to inaninjate object 
95. 96 

—of trees 201-292 
—of n ells 202 
—prohibited degrees 73 


—types of 173 
--svitUout formal rites 71 
Marriage cnstoins: 

—ojjcuaambnlation of fire 91 
' —olothc« ti<'d together 91 
costs 9b, 97 

—dei>aiture of groom 92, 93 
—disposal of tHOifrokan 93 
—final break with family 95 
-- jokir^ 79, 83, 84, 91 
—of widower and widow 96 
—presentation of oflerings 90 
—removal of veil 92 
—leturn of bridegroom 93*95 

widow remarriage 95, pd 

I 4 trflage cycle, The Ojapter V 69-100 

■■ « 
231 

.Matanga a hermit 208, 209 
domoii 177 
Mattress sc^H 43. 44 
Maubhaiya kurhi 32, 

Jifaur 91 

Mawasi hir/ti 32, 43, 

'MeSE? 25, 2O 

Medical idoris 253 
Medidaes and megic X9t-X93 
Melody and song 

—main types 218*220 
^^^cxamplGs of S2r'344 
MeaS^|j^on 

^ — cetllnoiiial uDcleaaciess 67 
**«*-fir8t 67 


47 


212 


130 

—worship of 330, 13T 
Moslem influences on song 220 
Mother Ranh 118, 173 
—and death 112, 113 
Mourning for the dead 122 
Mowasi caste 43 

Mniida tribes 51, 52, 53, 67, 177 
—and literacy 263 
—and milk 24 
—marriage cnstonis 70. 

Mundas i, 4. 6, 42, 43 . 45 > S04, 

277. 278 

Murder and its result 176 
Murlia kt*rUi 32, 33 » 45. 46, 47 
Mutic and song Cliaptcr Xt, p. 217-244 
•‘M\«sic of India” 2tf) 

Mnaicsl mstrunieats 

Mustasdseed 61 

— and burial 114, llff, rsO 
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Nag, scqient god 186 
**'-aiid ear^quakes 203 
-•worship of 171,179 
Nagariya, musical mstrumeot 218 
NagfiaMAttmi festival l65» I7t, 199 
Nagpii r c^ty 25 r, 257-258 
Nai 34, 45, 61, 64, lyx. 91U 

—4nd destb cimtooa as. 121, 

123, K4. J^s 

Name-giving 63 

Names, protective significance z86 
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Hanga haba 14C 
NauJuf^un festival 1^5,172 
Navrairi festival 172 
Nara, amT>iljcal cord i&i 
Karchila kurhi 32, 33, 4^ 

NarkundA. Jiell 127 
l^arsiiiga 139 

Narsingbpiit town 255 

Nature \vor8Wi; 130-132 
Nazar 6 f>, 178-179 
Kcibodda I2tt 

Nerbudda liver i, 64, 65, 120, 131, 
132.1^5, 256, 276 
Nerbudda Vall^ * 

Nm «e<''^ 9 ',T 3 R 7 j 5 t. ‘ 53 . 

ifl7, i<)2, 2nr> 

Nisbada (> 

Noises, protect from spirits iSC 
Nose piercing 66 
Nudity rites: 

—absence auiong KoU 203 
Nuts and seeds in S),iritlsin 186 


Origin of Binj ^Is 41, 42 
—of eartb.. fable 206 
—of Saiigar tribe 42 
— of Kol tribe 4-10, 207-210 
—of Kurha Kols 36 
--of Thakuriva Kr> 1 s 37, 38 
Oriasa 45 . 5 * 

Or^ihans 105 

Ote Boram, Mvuida tWty 5 

Oudh province 47 

Owl, steals Unman uiilk 60 

Oxen and plouglung, folklore 213 




ObsCCTity at phag festival ‘i 65 
Occarioii for tUo dance 244 

—for use of musical inatrunienta 
218 

Occupations : 

—and division 


Pahariya sept 33 
I Pakia food 24 
' P/tlasa tree 87. gi 
I PaJMi 87. 88. 90. 93. 94, 93 
; Palm Squirrel 198 
( Pampa, a lake 20S 
L Pan 82, 92, 226, 244 

—and medical uses 193 ' 

I Paiiager village 267, 270, 271 • 

.Punch 24, 48, 49, 51, 71. 95. 96, 98, 
99,100,104,105, irOj in, 122, 123 
! PuMchayia 27, 46, 50, 247, 451, 254 
272, 281 

j -^nd debt 271 

—and marriage 71, 73, 74, 75 


—gefletti 

•-perfikToied by niei) and women 
ia.S 

Offerings at shrines 142, 144, 156*158 
—at time of bath 0i 
—time of 5 a va z6i 
—at time of pregnancy 55, 56 
—of childless women 140 
Oil used in spiritism 191 
Oils in foo^l preparations 24 
Ojafi 160 
Omens 

-auspicious and otherwise 195- 
1(|6 

—-.s^eddiugs 7G 

—when transporting corpse 114 
Oraon tribe 51, 63, 114, 204 
—and literacy 263 
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147*149. iSl. 152, 153, 154. M. 

157, 158, iGr, 168, ibd, 188, i§o. 

190 

- -duties of 149 

•—selection of 148 > 4 , 

Pandii 16, 45, 76. 77, 78, 91; 94’A 

130.168,195,202 f 

Pandus 213 
Panjab Province 7, 69 
Pauka caste 277 
Paramatma 57 
Parents and <iildren 104 
Parentdn-laws : 

—and rDatriage 69 

- relation^up of loz 
Parrots 200 

—symbol of love 235 
,Parvati deity 132, 215, 21C 
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•>atban inon^f leaders 272 
Piulkasas 6 
Pawai WAj 32, 47. 212 
Peac(>ck desi^ 246, Plate XX 
People, Folktore and or^a of 
207, 209 

Personal decoretion?^ 23 
Personal property 103, no 
Pha^. see also Holt 172 
—boftbre 167 
—festival 165, 167 
—season aud song 219, 239 
Phaiun nth Hinda noo^ • 219 
PhalBc symbols 150 

rAi*lwafi«a», deity 139, 164 
Piece work 266, 2O7 
Pieidiig of flesh at iGo 

—of nose and ears 66 
Pigs 41, 50, 55 . 138. 139. 140. 


Puberty 66, 67 
Fnlses, food 24 
Faranas 6 

Piirani chat, dance 244 
food 25 

Pusan, festival 165,172 


Radlia and song 219 
Etahu 130 
Rni- song 219 
Raio^nd frogs 203 
— 4 n foUdore 216 
•ffiliPlII iMlj, 

Rajput casU 38. 41; 93 . 47 . ^ 
Rajputana 41 
Rajwaria, Sept 33 
Rakhi festival 165, 172, 173 
a demon 177,178 
^(A^sAasi- feinale demon 178 
Kani—<1 name 64 

Ratua -deity 8, 9,130,140, 172, 207 
208, 209, 210, 212, 223, 229, 237, 
239. 242 

—and the palm sqairrel 196 

Rainaft 93 

Ramananda 46 
Ramanuja 46 

Ramayana 0 , 8. to. 104. 207. 208 
festival 165, i6y, 172 
EUutal imM 44 ,. 33 . 36 
.Ruitiya kurlii 32 .'"341 " 35 . 3 ^. 
37 . 3 ^. 39 . 40. 41 . 4 *. 43 » 44 . 45 . 
54, 69, 105, 207, 214, 276 
Rawana, King 208, 239 
Rawal 38 

Reaping and religion 173 
Recognition—de»re for S79 
Reconimendations for the future 37^ 
2 Bo .. 

Religion and Festivals; Ch<q>tet VHI 
128*174 

Relipon and Ufe Z28 
Religious festivals i 65 'E 74 
Remaniage'cd widuflss '' 

Return of brid^Toom to fah house 
92.93 

Reverence for trees 53 


tree 138, 142, 144, 164, 200 
Pisaeh, a spirit 178 
Place of wife 103,104 
Placenta 58, 59 
. Ploughii^. foUdue 210 
Police and suicides 202 
.^Politics and Kols 272 
Polygyny 97-98 
Popley, H.A. 2x9 
^ik 12. 40 

Position of women TO3 
' Ptfbter caste 50 , 51 
. bM II m 
. 180 

Pregnancy 55 
Preparation of foods 23*27 
l.jPrsl a spirit 177 
• Prstin, female spirit 177 
Primitive outlook 175 
Primitive tribes and life expectation 
"'I'lis^nd Kols 175 
><proctesion of women to collect the 
b auspldous earth 80-82 
KProofs of spirit possession 160 
.‘loperty and inheritance 49, iio-iii 
^^rotccting the expectant mother 56 
UFTOitfrioa against evil spirits i£^- 


‘Protective devices, 66, 180-189 
42 
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Rewa State 1. 3/ 5r 7. 43* ^3. 

64, 66. 78, 99, 114, 125, 126. 139. 
140,'I43* 144. 154, 167, 172, 207, 

a , 24^, «50, 254. 262, 265. 467, 
, ay2. 274. 277 

RkyUini in Kol music 217-2x9 
Rice—food 85, 26, 65, 79, 89, 92, 
94-95, 106. 107.124 
—religious use of, 56, 60, 84, 85, 
86, $7, 91, lao, 173, 202 
Wgveda 6, 7 
River worship 132 
RpUer bird 196 
Roy, S. C. 4. 49) 

73 . 904,^ 

Russell and Hiralal, 5, 33. 34, 35, 38, 
40. 43, 44, 45, 4t»/ 47* 53. H'. 

141, 167, 244. 274, 275 


Salt 125 

Satpuia hills 43 ^ 

Savaias 215, footnote 

Savaras—a tribe 5, 8, 344 

Savari—a womau 8, 207, ao8, 209 

Scape animals 1S&1S7 

Sch^uled classes 277 

School experiences of Rols 248, 251 

853. 254-855 
Schooling 262 
Second wife, the 97, 98 . 

Selul (Suvari) 218 

Self torture 160 __ . 


90, Ql, 92, 94, I3S, 144, 145. 146, 
149 . 154. 159 / »Si, 202 , 213 
—and shrines 153 
Seipent, levereace for 171,199 
Seven Sisters, iTie 129, 13a, 139 
—in legend ai2-8i3 
Sex and song 220 
Sexual relations, avoidance of 72 
Sexual segregarion 68 
ShatUini dance 244 
SkardAMAt, deity 64, 128. 136, 137. 
139-140, 142, 154. 156/ *59. ilM. 
170, 213. 219, 240, 241, 243 
Sfuuii 183 

Sbeori 8, 9, 10, 42, 104, 140, 207 
Sheori-Narayana 7, 10, 140 
Shivari (Sh»ri, ^vari) 8, 128. 14^ 
IN ffif IMi rtlfh ii f i III ii Wllf 

sTuiiies - -home 159 
village 149-13^! 

Siblings 70 . . , 

Sickle, magical use of 190, 194, 195 
SiJiora, town 37, 41, 164, 265 
SU 17, 21, 22 , 91 
Sind, providoe 6, 7 


Sacred thread 142,143 

—kss of by Kols, folklore 211 
Sacrifice—«t Jawira 170 
—aoimala 158, 294 
Sadhn. man 146 
£a 4 i, wedding 74, 77, 78, 79, 84. 

87*92 

Saktas, sect 132 

Sakri wocatup 132 

Sail wood 84 . 

Saia^i—a rtuiw 

SaJ<-A tree A»l 
Sfl^rAMOOfl S4, 85 
Salivara village 258. 267 
Salt 

—and burials 116,118 
—and creznatioo z 20 
—and magic uses z86 
SamSATC 127 

Saodle.iood and crematioa 1x9 
Sankara, an ascetic 206 
Sannyasi dw 146, 151, 152, 154, 164 
Santals—a tribe 5, 13, 116, 26^ 
SarAia 139 

5afa>i|?, musical instrument 217 
SAfi 20, 92 
SaiK BhAi —birds soo 
—in folklore 212, 213 


Sing Bonga, deity 4, 5, 129 a 

Singhbhum District z, 47, 52 
Singing at z6i , 

Sirwa^ festival Z65, 172,173 r 

Sita 140, 198, 207, 2<58, 212, «39, 244rr 
Stfalflwwt, goddess 137, 138, 139, 
Slva^ty 8, 130,132,139, Z54^t|ijj; 

—and K0I3 814,215 ' 

Sixth-day ceremony 61-63 , v 

Sleep, direction of head 198 
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s 276 
276 


Sleep 2nd dieajos 196 

SroaU pox 130, 136, 137. 138, 139. 

140, i$8, 191, 193. 214 

—ei!ect on dispositioa of corpse 
1 X 8 

Small pox goddess 155-156 

Snake bite, remedies 192 

Social changes in life of Kols 276 

Sorial divisions, hardening of 27C 

Social solidarity 50 

Scdal stmcture Chapter III 32-54 

Son rtvOT 

^OHor caste 66 

Song gpdiaflfi e.. _ 

—at mhtgarmah 
—at wed^ngs 89 
—Chapter XI 217-246 
Prorate 71 

Soul, concept of state after death 127 
> •general idea of 57 
—state when person is asleep 
196-197 

Sowing, religions observances 173 
Spells cast by witches 204, 205 
^nked sandaU 152 
^irit possession 147, 148, 149, 159- 
164, 219 

—and women 160 
—descrip^n of i6o-t 64 
—incantations offered 161 
—-offerings at time of 161 

/'UNrirl x6l 

—mereing fleah 160 


—self-torture 160 
^-singing idi 


—tests of 160 
Spirit World, The 175-178 
Spirits : 

—andiron 182 
—and power for evil 179 
•^-dwalliog iplace of 178 
—entrance into humans 178 
—of tiie.wheat 174 
Spread of Mankind, folklore 209 
^ring festival 167 
irrel, Palm 198 
i^d> 4 t£caldDg 2^ 267 
Sudra ca^e 5 
Vbkide 2<^2 




Sun -worship 130 
Supa 22, 93. 253 

—and castiQg out of spirits 190, 

194 

—and magic 187 

SupaH nut 60, 61, 85, 91, 92. 167 

Suryattaravana 130 

Swasaha kurki 32, 34. 42, 45, 46 

Swastika 183 

Swine 41, 50, 55, 207, 269 


—food 27 
—80W 35 
—horse 34, 40, 54 
—mattress 35 
—monthly period 103 
Taboos 104 
Tamarind tree 164 
—marriage of 201 
Tanks and Wells, marriage of 202 
Tantra Hinduism 232 
Tattoo 29-31 

Tattoo marte and death 126 
Tattooing 186 

—age at time for 67 
—and death 67 
Taxei and Kols 250, 270*271 
Teeth, mnk - -,1,^ -p _ 1.. 

Tehs. a caste 7a, 76,196 . 

Temples, erected by Kols 279 
Tettdu leaves 247, 264, 265, 267, 
268 

Termites 172,174 
Tests of spirit possession 160 
—for evil spirits 189 
Thakur 38, 39 ^ 4 ^ 

Thakuriya kurht 10, 28 , 

34. 37 38, 39. 41. 43 r 44 . 

47, 69, 105. 212, 270 
Thorns, protect from ^irifs 
Threads and marriage of traea 187 
Threashisg, reli^us observUces 174 
Tiger 41. 43. 53 

—fears wild dog, folklore 213, 
2X6 
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-parts useful as cJxarms 199 
— reverenced 199 
T^er god 53,141-142 
Tijs festival 165,173 
TUe, factory work 266, 267 
Tinukia. TDtisical instrument 218 
Tolabandh ceremony t88,189 
Totemistic elements 111 social organiza¬ 
tion 51, 5a 

Totems and CoCemism 44, 52, 53. 54, 

I 4 ». 142 

Trances i 59 -i 64 .194 
TransniigratioQ, 57, 127 
TieeworaWp • * 

Trees, Riarrlagc of 201 
Trees and phnts used in ip agic 187*18$ 
Trees and reUgion 53,164 
Trees tevereo^ by KoU 200 
Trees used in construction of wedding 
booth 84. 85 
Tribal gods 278 
Tribal groups 278 
Tribal r^igious 277 

aui castes of Che N. W. 
Provinces and Oudb” 4, $, 33, 
5»va74 

plant 18, 19, 56, 112, 137, 143, 
153. 188, 201, 237 
T\iJ« I>as 104 
Turmeric a de^ scarer t88 
Twins 61 

Tyiag the .in1l»gc« rii 


Vacdoation 63 
Valmiki, author 208 
Vamana the dwarf 17a 
V^tables eaten 25 
Vermilion, see sffHdnr 55,153 
- forcible application and 
fiege 73 

Village exogamy 69, 70 
''Village 147 

ViUw^en 147-149 
Village shrineJijfclSli 


ma' 


©1 by women 154 

— coDComitaccs of worship 151-15 
—offerings at worsh^ 156-158 

— worship at 155-156 
Vindhya mountains x, 8, 41 
Visbuu, god 186 , 130, 133, I 39 r T 54 

172, j88, 206 

— andTuUi 801 

— heaven of 202 
Vows 140 

Vritra, a Vernon 177 


W 


Wadder tribe and literacy 263 
Wages of Kols 261, 265, 266, z67< 








U 


Umbilical cord 46, 57, 58, 59, 60, 6r 

- and magical pra^cca 59 

- buried x68 
Uncleanness: 

—foUo’wing delivery 59 
—reJDOval of 6* 

Underhill H. «. 171 
United Provinces t, 3, 4a, 52, 26a, 
274, 277 

Untouchables 12,277 
Upanishads 6 
Urad puUe 7 q, 189 
Urai grass 153 


i. 


Waskeimaii 61 
Waiver caste 46 
Weddings—Chapter V 

--and bad language, abuse 89 
—and song S80, 230*237 
—auspicious days and mouths 
—booth 85, 86 
—cron n 88,91,92 ' * 

—domestic preparations 79*86 • 

—gifts $9, 90 

•—man^armaU 79 - , 

—oegotiations 76 
—omens 76 
—pole ^,85,86 
—proces^a 87*89 
Well, a love-symbol 227, 2$^ 

Wells and tar^s 202 
Wheat 169,170 
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. '? 7 hit 6 mapc 204 Worship at household shrine 159 

i Whitehead, Henry 147 —at village shrine 155-156 

Widows Plate XV Worship erf Siva 215 

—and marriage ‘ 7 *. 73 * 95"96 Wounds and treatment 192 

—burning ( 5 a/t) 125 
—position of 103 
; Wild dog 3 i 5 «ai 6 
\ Winnowing fan, see ittpa 5S 
, Witchorait 2O4,205 
Women; 

—and building houses zS 
^ —and work in fields 20 
—place oi the wife 103 
' —posiUon of in Xol society t02 j Z 

j —restrictions ia TlTitnii me 1 

. —taboos to observe 103,104 I fruit 9, 2O7, 2o3, 

I —type of work permitted zo6-zo9 I 212 

I Wood cutting 256, 257 [ 


Yama, god of death 13, 16, zso, 143 
Yamuna, river 171 


l-V'. 
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